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The Author begs to state, that in submitting the 
foUowing Sermons to the inspection and perusal 
of the public, he has been actuated solely by 
a Bincere and disinterested desire to be useful in 
bis profession ; and, as far as his humble abilities 
may permit, to support and extend the influence 
of some of the leading principles of religion and 
morality. 

His texts he has chosen indifierently, from 
the two books of the Old and New Testaments; 
both being of Divine authority, and, although 
written at different and remote periods, yet 
distinguished by that perfect harmony in all 
essential points, which must ever pervade the 
general system of the revealed truth of that 
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Being, " in whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning." 

As he has "sought this truth in the love of 
it," he trusts he has not fallen into any material 
errors ; for these would, indeed, be fatal to the 
great and important object he has in view. 

He trusts, also, if he has been led occasionally 
to animadvert upon some of the peculiar tenets 
of those who dissent from the establishment, he 
has done this with fairness and impartiality; 
neither influenced by an undue attachment to the 
doctrines of his own Church, nor yet by any 
wish to have dominion over the faith of others, 
but rather by a zeal tempered and directed by 
knowledge, and in the true spirit of Christian 
meekness, and Christian charity. 

On all other points, which may affect the 
character of his Sermons, whether in reference 
to subject-matter, arrangement, argument, or 
style, he thinks it most becoming to observe a 
strict silence; contenting himself with this plain 
and simple declaration of his motives, and leaving 
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it to the Reader, in deciding upon such points, 
to elxercise his own free and unbiassed, but 
candid judgment, assisted by the voice of public 
opinion, whose verdict, he believes, will almost 
always be founded in truth. 



Whitehaven, 

May, 1832. 
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Psalm xcvi. 9. 



worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

It has frequently been asked by infidel writers, 
why was David called "the man after God's own 
heart," seeing he was guilty of so many depravities 
in his moral conduct? To this it may be replied, 
that this appellation was given him, not so much 
on account of his moral conduct, although he 
was never guilty of any flagrant immoralities, 
but he heartilyrepented of them, as on account 
t>f his political and religious character; being 
wghly instrumental, in the former capacity, in 
I (^wrying on the plan of God's moral government 

'or the extirpation of idolatry among neighbour- 
I itig nations, and in the latter, no less remarkable 
L for that fervent zeal and assiduity, with which he 
■ endeavoured to promote the worship and service 
r of the true God amongst his own people. This 
I predominant principle of his soul, not only shone 
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with a peculiar lustre in his character, but, what 
might naturally be expected, was transfused into 
his compositions, and forms the leading topic of 
those pious hymns and psalms, which have been 
ascribed to him; and which, amidst all the charms 
and beauties of Eastern poetry interspersed among 
them, are more particularly valuable for that 
fervour and warmth of piety, in which they are 
composed. 

The psalm, which I have quoted to you, is one 
of these ; and is a continued strain of exhorta- 
tions, from beginning to end, to the great duty 
of the worship of Almighty God; such as are the 
following: — "ascribe unto the Lord, O ye kindreds 
of the people, ascribe unto the Lord worship 
and power: ascribe unto the Lord the honour 
due unto his name; bring presents, and come 
into his courts." To which, as it seems to imply 
the duty of the public worship of God, he natu- 
rally subjoins the exhortation in the text, point- 
ing out the manner in which this duty ought 
to be performed by us, "O worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness." 

These words, then, thus connected and ex- 
plained, evidently point to the public worship of 
God, and to the qualification, with which, and 
the places, in which it ought to be offered to 
him; and it is in this light, in which I shall 
now proceed to consider them. 

A belief in the existence of God, joined to a 
just sense of his adorable attributes and perfec- 
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tens, is the great foundation of tlie duty of 
worship in his rational and intelligent creatures. 
For we cannot, consistently with the feelings and 
faculties of our own minds, admit this belief, and 
contemplate these attributes and perfections, 
without prostrating ourselves, in acts of worship 
and adoration, before so divine and transcendent 
a Being, and falling low on our knees before his 
footstool. This is the true ground and origin of 
the general duty of the worship of Almighty God; 
and, therefore, in whatever way such worship 
may be offered to him, whether in the secrecy 
of the closet, or in the public service of the 
sanctuary, the performance of it must, in both 
cases, be our bounden and indispensable duty. 

There are, however, some considerations, 
which, though they do not supersede the neces- 
sity of private, seem to enhance the obligations, 
and to shew in a more particular manner the 
necessity and the expediency, of the public 
worship of God. For, not to mention what 
I have just intimated to you, that the words 
of the text seem to point rather to public 
than private worship, and that the former must 
evidently be a duty as much incumbent upon 
man, considered as a member of society, as the 
latter can be incumbent upon him, considered 
as an individual, such are the common nature 
and condition of mankind, that, whilst we are 
all subject to the same common wants and in- 
firmities, we are all equally capable of enjoying 
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the same common blessings, and partaking of the 
same common bounties of Divine Providence; 
nay, such are the laws by which this providence 
itself is regulated, that they are seen uniformly 
to operate to produce the general, and only 
through the general, the individual benefit of 
mankind. And what does the consideration of 
this common nature, and of these general laws 
of Divine Providence, suggest to us, but that, 
as the blessings we receive from God are com- 
mon and general blessings, so the acknowledg- 
ments we offer up to him for them should be 
common and general also? and, consequently, 
ought to be preferred to him, not so much in 
the private addresses of the individual, as in 
the public addresses of the general community; 
those public addresses, which, whilst they seem 
from their very publicity in a more especial 
manner to redound to the glory of God, seem 
also in a more especial manner to redound to 
our own advantage, by the opportunity they 
afford us of mingling our prayers with those 
of our brethren, and of praying one for another 
in a disposition of fervent charity; and, by 
thus enabling us to give to others the benefit 
of our prayers for them, and to receive in 
our turn the benefit of their prayers for us, 
qualifying us to put up our prayers in such 
a manner, as to secure, as far as may be, a 
favourable acceptance of them at the throne ( 
grace. 
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To these considerations, the appointment of 
a particular day by God himself for the purposes 
above-mentioned, seems to give an additional 
weight, as it evidently implies the necessity of 
the general worship of all on that day, which 
lie himself hath made, and sanctified for this 
very purpose. 

These, then, are some of the obligations to 
the duty of the public worship of God, arising 
from the views of natural religion; in adverting 
to which it cannot be supposed that I mean 
to omit those of revealed religion, which carry 
these views still higher; such as are the nearer 
aid more immediate relations, which we are 
taught to recognise as subsisting between our- 
selves and our Redeemer by the great act of 
our redemption, and "the means of grace and the 
hope of glory" afforded by that act; on account 
of which we are obliged to honour and to wor- 
ship our Redeemer in the same public manner 
W which we are required to honour and to 
Worship our Creator; by which means we do 
not, in fact, divide, but unite, the worship between 
tiie two, inasmuch as "when we confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, we do it to the glory of 
God the Father." 

But the obligations to the duty of the public 
Worship of God are so many, and so palpable, 
that they need not be further insisted upon at 
pieBent. I shall, therefore, now proceed to 
wnsider the qualification with which, a"- ' "e 
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places in which, this duty ought 
formed by us. 

When we consider God in his essential at- 
tributes, those I mean of his eternity and 
omnipotence, and contrast them with the perish- 
ing nature and infirmity of our own condition, 
we cannot but look up to him for help and 
assistance ; nor can we, when we consider heaven 
as his throne, and earth as his footstool, refrain 
from looking up to him in the one, and pros- 
trating ourselves before him on the other. But, 
perhaps, amongst these attributes it is the 
spirituality of his nature, more especially when 
connected with the moral attribute of his 
holiness, which more immediately points out 
the nature of the worship that is due to him. 
" God is a spirit," and therefore, as our blessed 
Lord justly argues, "ought to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth." But God is not only 
a spiritual, but a being of the most perfect 
and transcendent holiness, and therefore ought 
to be worshipped with a holy worship, or such 
a worship, at least, as implies a qualified, though 
in a being of such impurity and pollution as 
man, it cannot imply an absolute holiness. 

In regard to the extent and degree, in whi( 
man is capable of this qualification, very oppo^' 
site opinions have been entertained. Whilst 
some have magnified the moral powers of the 
nature of man beyond their just limits, others 
have depreciated them so far, as to maintain 
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ne is utterly incapable of any degree of 
holiness whatever. The truth, however, seems 
to lie between both these extremes, which is 
this, that, though in the present fallen condition 
of his nature, man is very far removed from 
original righteousness, yet, by his own virtuous 
exertions, more especially when assisted by the 
powerful and renovating influence of Divine 
Grace, he is still capable of a certain, though 
it must be owned to be but a limited, degree 
of purity and holiness. 

This objection being removed, the very con- 
sideration of the nature of his God will enforce 
upon him the necessity of this duty, as far 
as he is able to perform it. If God be a being 
of infinite purity and holiness, it is evident, 
even in the views of reason itself, that no 
worship can be acceptable to him which is not 
offered with such qualifications, on the part of 
the worshipper, as are agreeable to his own 
attributes and perfections, upon which this 
worship is founded. For it would be a palpable 
contradiction and inconsistency, to maintain that 
a pure God can accept an impure offering, or 
can draw nigh to those, who, though they draw 
nigh to him with their lips, yet in their hearts 
are far from him, and are destitute of that in- 
ternal holiness, which can alone recommend 
them to his favour, by assimilating them in a 
certain degree with the great object of their 
addresses. For here, permit me to observe 
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to you, that the moral perfections of God, though 
infinitely superior in degree, are yet similar 
in kind to those, a capacity of which he hath 
implanted in his rational creatures; and, there- 
fore, when we are engaged in those acts of 
worship, by which we are naturally led more 
particularly to recognise these moral perfections, 
as we may, so we certainly ought to endeavour 
after that conformity to them on our own parts, 
which can alone enable us, in a qualified sense, 
"to be pure as God is pure, and to be holy as 
God is holy." 

These, the arguments of our reasoning powers, 
are further confirmed by the authority of the 
Christian Scriptures, which not only inculcate 
the necessity of the worship of Almighty God, 
but require, in the most explicit terms, such 
qualifications in his worshippers, as bare 
certain correspondence with his attributes, and 
insist so much upon this virtue of holiness, 
as to declare that, without it, whatever may 
be our other qualifications, "no man shall see 
the Lord." 

The truth is, there must always be an 
separable connection between the attributes of 
the object of worship, and the nature of the 
worship itself; and hence it is, that whilst we 
can account for the impure rites and ceremonies 
authorized in the Heathen worship, which were 
a necessary consequence of the impure charac- 
ter and attributes of the Heathen deities, we I 
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cab also account for that spirituality and holiuess 
of worsliip, which are an equal consequence 
of the opposite character and attributes of the 
God of Christians ; so that it is on account of 
this connection between the attributes of an 
holy God, and the nature of the worship we 
are required to pay him, that we may discern 
the justice and propriety of the royal Psalmist's 
exhortation in the text, "O worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness." 

It may be said, perhaps, that the term bemity 
is improperly applied to this qualification of 
holiness, as it seems only really applicable to 
external objects. But this is a great mistake. 
For granting that it may, and is often applied 
to such objects, yet where is the necessity of 
its being confiued to these 1 For, if the eye 
of the body can trace the symmetry and pro- 
portion of external objects, cannot the eye of 
the mind equally trace the fitness and congruity 
of its own internal qualifications ? Nay, are 
not, in both cases, the perceptions of beauty, 
whether they be those of a visible or an ideal 
beauty, to be referred to the inward faculty, 
or the eye of the mind itself? As has been 
well observed by a Heathen moralist of a famous 
painter of antiquity, who, in drawing the figure 
of a goddess of his- own day, did not throw 
into his design any particular features which 
had been before submitted to his own senses, 
but took them from a general idea of the great 
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archetype of beauty previously existing in his 
ovm mind, before it was transferred by him 
upon the canvas. 

We have hitherto considered holiness, accord- 
ing to the strict acceptation of that term, as a 
moral qualification, and as such seated in the 
mind ; but this is not the only view we ought to 
take of it ; we ought also to consider it, more 
especially when referred to the public worship of 
God, as exerting an influence upon the outward, 
as well as upon the inward man. 

It may, perhaps, be difficult to assign any single 
outward act, which shall of itself be a sufficient 
exemplification of this virtue; but we cannot err 
in considering it as equally regulating the whole 
of our external demeanour, so as to bring itself 
forward to the outward senses, and tq assume 
a visible beauty. Our minds and bodies are 
BO constituted, as. by a secret but powerful 
influence, to act upon each other ; so that in 
most cases we cannot, and when engaged in 
acts of public worship, even if we could, we 
ought not to counteract the sympathy sub- 
sisting between them; but ought to worship 
God with our bodies, as well as our spirits, 
which are God's ; and appear before him in all 
the exterior reverence of the one, as well as 
ail the inward holiness of the other. For shall] 
we obey this law of our nature on all th< 
common and ordinary occasions of our livi 
and yet transgress it, in that public servi* 
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of our God, in which it ought to be more par- 
ticularly observed, on account of the very nature 
of the service itself? In what, then, does the na- 
ture of this service consist? It consists in as- 
sembling ourselves together to express our belief 
in the existence, and to adore the attributes, 
of a Being of the most transcendent majesty 
and perfections, to acknowledge our common 
dependauce upon him, and from a consciousness 
of his all-sufficiency, together with a sense of 
our own wants, as well as of our obligations for 
mercies already received, in "every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving to let 
our requests be made known unto God." It con- 
sists in mingling our prayers and praises with 
those of others, so as to receive the joint benefit 
of both, and in returning our most humble and 
hearty thanks to the Father of all mercies for 
"our creation, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life; but, above all, for his inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ." And shall not the service 
of such a Being, for such purposes, which is 
the most sacred and serious service in which it 
is possible for us to be engaged, produce in us, 
more especially when we contrast the pure and 
exalted perfections of the nature of God with 
the manifold sinfulness and unworthiness of our 
own, that devoutest reverence of the powers 
of the inward, which will naturally shew itself 
in a correspondent reverence of the powers of 
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the outward man ? Or shall we be guilty of 
such glaring absurdity and inconsistency, as, on 
all occasions, to be scrupulously attentive to 
the outward forms of respect to our earthly 
superiors ; and yet, when engaged in the solemn 
service of the Supreme Lord of all, be so negli- 
gent of the greater external homage, which we 
owe to him, as to appear totally unaffected in 
such service, like mere statues of stone, if we 
do not even appear worse than these by evident 
marks of carelessness and inattention ? ■ 

I would not, however, here be understood tm 
recommend that our external behaviour on such 
occasions ought to be so overstrained, as to run 
into an opposite extreme, and to justify a sus- 
picion of its being either ostentatious and hypo- 
critical, or enthusiastic and fanatical ; on the 
contrary, it ought to be regulated by that un- 
affected simplicity, as to make it appear genuine 
and sincere ; and by that rational piety, as to 
make it appear a faithful transcript of the 
reasonable service of our religion. In fact, this 
exterior decency and reverence of behaviour 
in the public worship of God, is a duty in- 
dispensably required of us, in whatever lig] 
we consider it. 

If we consider it in reference to the tran! 
cendent majesty of that Being, who is its great 
object, and to the solemn and serious nature 
of the service we pay him in his worship, vrtt 
must be convinced of its indispeusable obla 
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gation ; more especially, when we further con- 
sider it in relation to ourselves, and to those 
of our own species, who are united with our- 
selves in the sacred performance of it. For, 
as it is only by the outward form of godliuess 
exhibited to us by others, that we can form 
any conjectures as to the real existence of the 
inward power of it in their hearts, so it is only 
by a similar exemplification of it on our own 
parts, that others can be enabled to form similar 
conclusions in regard to ourselves ; and thus 
it is, that by so many detached sparks collected 
together, as it were, into one focus, an holy 
flame of general devotion will be produced, or 
that, by so many distinct and reflected lights, 
united and concentrated together, there will be 
presented to the minds and senses of the whole 
congregation, a true image of the beauty of 
holiness. 

But it is now time, from the qualification 
with which, to advert to the places in which 
the worship of Almighty God ought to be 
formed. 

It hath been sometimes said, that it is per- 
fectly immaterial in what places such worship 
is offered to him ; for that he requires for 
his temple the heart of the sincere worshipper, 
and that only. But this opinion is contradicted 
by the reason of the thing, as well as by the 
usages of all antiquity. For, though it be true 
that the heart is the seat of devotion, yet this 
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devotion may be materially assisted by being* 
offered in temples, and places more immediately 
dedicated to God's service. These, when con- 
structed in a neat and appropriate style of 
architecture, and decently adorned and beauti- 
fied, may serve, even by means of impressions 
upon the external senses themselves, in some 
degree to excite and to animate an inward 
spirit of piety and devotion; and when carefully 
separated from all profane uses, and consecrated 
to one single purpose, and that no other than 
the worship of the great God of heaven and 
earth, may further contribute to this effect by 
means of that relative holiness which, on this 
account, we so naturally ascribe to them, more 
especially when we connect with it the belief, 
which seems to have generally obtained in the 
world, of the more peculiar presence of the 
Deity in such temples and places. 

In further confirmation of these arguments, 
we may refer to the appropriation of particular 
places to divine worship, which seems to have 
obtained from the earliest antiquity, as well 
in the infancy of society, or those ruder ages 
of the world, in which such worship was made 
in Heathen countries to ascend from the sacred 
mountain or the grove, as in the maturity of 
it, or after that period of the improvement of 
the arts, in which splendid and magnificent 
temples were erected for this purpose, and con- 
structed after the finest models of Grecian and 
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,oman architecture. The remains of these 
temples continue to the present day; in which, 
whilst we contemplate the vestiges of their 

icient grandeur and magnificence, we cannot 

;t regret that such structures should have 
been prostituted to the worship of false gods, 
and profaned by the pollution of impure wor- 
shippers. 

The same custom we find prevailing among 
the Jews, countenanced by the same general 

las, and more particularly ordered by God 
iself; who seems so far to have sanctioned 
the idea of his particular presence in particular 
places dedicated to him, as to have caused an ark 
to be built for this express purpose in the earlier 
periods of the Jewish polity; and in the more 
flourishing period of it, under the reigns of 
David and Solomon, to have commanded the 
latter to build him an house, which should be 
the habitation of his holiness, and the place in 
which he would deign, in a more particular 
manner, to bless his people, and to open his 
ear .unto their prayers ; nay, this house was 
no sooner completed than he condescended, 
agreeably to this general idea, as well as to 'his 
own particular promise, to take a visible pos- 
session of it by the peculiar symbols of his 
presence, when, as we read, upon the dedica- 
tion of the house of the Lord, "the glory of 
the Lord filled the house of the Lord." 

The same custom we see in force amongst 
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Christians themselves. For, thougli it be 
that in the earlier ages of the gospel. Christians 
were obliged to worship God and their Redeemer 
in a private manner, and, as we are told, "in 
the upper rooms of houses," that by this means 
they might secret themselves from the public 
eye in such worship, on accomit of the perse- 
cutions at that time so rigorously enforced 
against them ; yet, when, in subsequent periods, 
Christianity obtained an establishment, and 
"kings became the nursing fathers, and queens the 
nursing mothers " of it, what a wonderful change 
ensued ! Temples were immediately erected for 
the purposes of Christian worship, built in a 
style of such magnificence as to correspond 
with the infinity of the great object of such 
worship, and adorned in a style of such sim- 
plicity as to correspond with the purity and 
spirituality required in it. 

Is then, upon a review of this subject, the 
public worship of Almighty God founded upon 
a belief in his essential and moral attributes, 
joined to a sense of our own manifold wants 
and infirmities ? — Let us ever be attentive to 
this duty, nor suffer any trifling excuses, or such 
as do not imply an absolute incapacity, to in- 
terfere with the strict and regular observance 
of it. Or, is the qualification, necessary in such 
worship, an internal principle of holiness, joined 
to a con-espondent external deportment ? — In 
respect to the former, let it be our caii 
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[ftquire it, "by keeping our hearts with ail dili- 
gence, and purifying ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit;" so that we may be able 
to lift up "holy hands" to the great Object of 
all worship, and render him "a reasonable and 
acceptable service, by thus perfecting holiness 
in the fear of the Lord." In respect to the 
latter, let it be equally our care to shew this 
internal disposition of our hearts, by an ap- 
propriate external demeanour; which, being 
more mechanical, is, perhaps, more in our power 
than the other; so as to lift up our "hands, 
together with our hearts, unto God in the 
heavens ;" in doing which, let me recommend 
to you a particular attention to those directions 
and instructions of the Kubrick, which require 
certain postures agreeable to the different parts 
of the service in which we are engaged, and 
which can alone enable us to preserve that 
unity and uniformity, which are so necessary 
in public worship, and which, whilst they must 
peculiarly impress the devout heart of each 
true petitioner, must exert a certain weight 
and effect upon the conscience and behaviour 
even of those of an opposite character ; so that, 
according to the apostle, "if there cometh in 
one that is unlearned, or that believeth not, he 
is convinced of all, he is judged of all ; and thus 
are the secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so 
falling down on his face, he will worship God, and 
report that God is in us of a truth." Or, in the 
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last place, are these qualifications materially a 
ted by places more immediately dedicated to the 
worship of God? Let us, in this respect also, 
be careful to assemble ourselves together in 
the churches of God on the regular returns 
of the day, which he himself hath made and 
sanctified for this purpose ; and, when thus 
assembled, let us be equally careful so to demean 
ourselves " outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly 
in our souls," that it may not be said of us, 
on such occasions, that those inanimate build- 
ings, in which we are assembled, and which 
in this Christian country we have taken so 
much pains to adorn and beautify, should seem 
to contribute more to the " beauty of holi- 
ness," than we do ourselves, " who are the living 
church, and the members of Christ's body. " 

And mayest thou, O Lord, who hast promised 
that "when two or three are gathered together 
in thy name, thou wilt grant their requests," 
be graciously pleased to assist us in these our 
pious endeavours by the blessed influences of 
thy Holy Spirit; working in us "both to will 
and to do of thy good pleasure ; ingrafting in 
our hearts the love of thy name ; increasing 
in us true religion," and, more especially, when 
engaged in the performance of thy public 
worship in thy sanctuary, teaching us so to 
purify our hearts, and so to regulate our out- 
ward deportment, as to render the "words of 
our mouths, and the meditations of our hearts, 
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to be always acceptable in thy sights to cause 
our prayers to ascend up as the incense^ and 
the lifting up our hands to be^ to thee^ as a 
morning or an evening sacrifice." 
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Hnd God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it; because that in it he had rested from aU 
his work which God created and made. 



■ is very remarkable, that most of the portions 
' time, into which it hath been separated and 
divided, seem to have been first suggested to 
us by an attention to the regular and periodical 
appearances of nature. Thus the division of 
time into days may be satisfactorily accounted 
for from the apparent diurnal rotation, into years; 
from the apparent annual revolution of the sun 
in the heavens, and the further sub-division of 
these years into nmntlis; from the same kind 
of regular and periodical appearances which 
are seen to obtain in the sister planet. So 
faithfully have the lights in the firmament of 
the heaven served the purposes they were ori- 
ginally intended to promote, of being for "signs 
and for seasons, and for days and years." 
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But, then, it is equally remarkable, that the dis- 
tribution of time into weeks, which seems to 
have universally obtained in the world, cannot 
possibly be accounted for from this general 
principle. For there is certainly no foundation 
in nature for such a distribution; nor any 
regular and periodical appearances in the hea- 
venly bodies to illustrate and to authorize it. 
It must, therefore, be referred to some other 
general and universal cause; nor does any seem, 
so likely as the knowledge, by whatever meana 
it may have been communicated, that "God! 
rested on the seventh day, from the great work 
of his creation, and sanctified it." For it is 
upon this principle alone that such a distribution 
of time can be made to appear as natural and 
as ancient as that of any of the rest; and the 
universal prevalence of it be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, even amongst those Pagan and 
idolatrous nations, amongst which the effect 
might still continue, after the cause had been 
forgotten. Nay, perhaps, the real cause and 
origin of such a division of our time might, 
even at this day, have been involved in obscurity, 
had not the sacred records thrown sufficient 
light upon this subject, by informing us, in the 
words of the text, that " God blessed the seventk 
day, and sanctified it; because that in it he 
had rested from all his work which God created 
and made." 

In the further prosecution of this subjei 
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shall enumerate some of the advantages 
attending this act of the Deity's consecration 
and reservation to himself of one day in seven, 
whether such day be applied to the negative 
purposes of rest, or the moral ones of sanctifi- 
cation. 

In the first place, then, we are informed that 
"God rested on the seventh day from all his 
work, which he had made;" — rested, we may be 
sure, not for the purpose of recruiting from 
any bodily languor and fatigue, which such an 
extraordinary exertion of his power might oc- 
casion ; for the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
we are told, " sleepeth not, neither is weary," — 
but for the purpose, we may well presume, of 
giving rest to his creatures ; who, in imitation 
of this solemn example of their great Creator, 
as well as in grateful commemoration of the 
signal and illustrious event of their own creation, 
were themselves to rest on each regular and 
periodical return of the same day. For it is 
only by having reference to such a purpose 
as this, that we can satisfactorily account for 
the progressive and circuitous plan of opera- 
tions adopted in the work of creation; for 
this, if we respect the efficient cause, might 
certainly have been finished in the course as 
well of one, as of six days' labour ; and there- 
fore the Jinal cause can only be that already 
assigned for it, namely, that all the generations 
of mankind, to which the history of the creation 
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should come, might, from hence, be furnished 
with a perpetual and everlasting reason and 
foundation for dedicating one day to rest, after 
six days' of labour. And here, although it may 
be admitted that the institution of the sabbath 
might originally have been designed for man, 
in a state of innocency, yet, as since his fall 
we must consider it chiefly in reference to 
this latter state, we cannot, in this view of 
the subject, pass unnoticed the great care and 
solicitude for the temporal ease and satisfaction 
of his creatures, which the great Creator seems 
to have displayed, even in this, the very first 
act of his own positive institution and appoint- , 
ment. For, foreseeing, as from the attribute 
of his unerring prescience he may well he pre- 
sumed to do, the fall of man, and the curse 
which, in consequence of it, was to be denounced 
against him, even that "in the sweat of his brow 
he should eat bread all the days of his life ;" 
how kind and indulgent must he appear to be, 
in having thus interfered, by his own particular 
example, to consecrate and to sanctify a day, 
on the regular returns of which, the severity 
of such a sentence might in some degree be 
mitigated, and man be allowed to receive a 
temporary respite and repose from those severer 
labours, to which he was to be doomed for the 
very support of his existence ! 

Indeed, in whatever light the institution of 
Bjicli a stated day of rest be considered, whether 
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[ it respects him who ordained it, or him for 
whom it was ordained, it will be found to be 
equally subservient to the honour and glory of 
the one, and to the ease and satisfaction of the 
other. 

In the Jormer view, what can so aptly repre- 
sent to us, or so forcibly impress upon our 
minds, the great and memorable event of crea- 
tion, as the stated recurrence of such a day of 
rest, which so naturally connects with our own 
the rest observed on that occasion by the great 
Author and Creator of all things ; and with such 
rest, the cause also so expressly assigned for it, 
his having in the six preceeding days finished 
and completed the great work of his creation ?— 
a work, the most stupendous and magnificent 
that can possibly be conceived, and which must 
ever produce in our minds a lively sense of the 
transcendent power, wisdom, and goodness of 
its Divine Architect, and infuse into our breasts 
those sentiments of pious awe and veneration, 
which so naturally arise in the minds of creatures 
towards the great Author and Creator of all 
things ? And, in the latter, as the same day 
respects him for whom it was made, what 
can contribute more to the ease, the comfort, 
and the satisfaction of man, than such a stated 
interval of rest and relaxation from labour, by 
which he may be relieved and refreshed from 
the fatigues and occupations of the foregoing 
week; and, by this means, be enabled to proceed 
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to the business of the next with renewed s 
and increased activity ? 

But such a day of rest will be found to be 
useful, not only as it relieves the bodily in- 
firmities of man, but also as it conduces to 
soften and humanize the temper and disposition 
of his mind. 

If men were to be doomed to perpetual 
drudgery, they would soon resemble the very 
beasts themselves, with whom they were so 
inseparably connected in the occupations of their 
joint toil and labour. But the periodical return 
of a day of rest directly tends to counteract 
this effect, to rub off the asperities and rusticities 
of perpetual drudgery, and to civilize mankind, 
not only by the different means and opportuni- 
ties of improvement it affords them, but also 
by that mechanical influence and effect of its 
own, by which it hath always been found, ac- 
cording to a certain, though secret and insensible 
mode of operation, to soften and to humani^^l 
their natures. ^ 

We have hitherto, under the article of rest, 
considered the sabbath chiefly as it respects 
man in common with the brute creation ; but 
we must now, under the article of sanctification, 
consider it as affording leisure for the exercise 
of those distinguishing powers and capacities 
of his nature, by which he alone is capable of 
"keeping it holy." *■ 

Of the duties which strike us in this viei^H 
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Inesubject, the first and most important are 
those of the worship and adoration of Almighty- 
God. Now these duties are either private or 
public ; private, as they respect man as an in- 
dividual; public, as they regard him as a member 
of society ; but yet they are such as ought 
never to be presumed to clash, or interfere with, 
but rather to assist each other. We can never, 
therefore, make our performance of the one an 
excuse for our neglect of the other. In fact, 
we must perform both upon this solemn day 
of sanctification ; although the preference, if 
any be necessary, should still be given to the 
public worship of Almighty God ; inasmuch as 
this seems in a great measure to comprehend 
private worship, to conduce more to the glory 
of God, and the ediiication of man ; and to be 
more particularly suggested and recommended 
to us by the institution of one and the same 
day to be observed by all, which supposes a 
kind of society and community of worship, and 
by the association we so naturally form between 
"keeping the sabbath" of our God, and "reverenc- 
ing his sanctuary." 

But there are other duties, which the sanc- 
tification of this day requires of us, and these 
are duties either of a personal or relative nature. 

In respect to the former, as we read, "that 
into God's temple upon earth, as well as into 
his kingdom in heaven, ought not to enter 
any thing that defileth," so we must learn " to put 
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away from us all filthiness of the flesh and 
by storing our minds with serious thoughts 
and devout meditations; so that "we may lift 
up holy hands, together with our hearts, unto 
God in the heavens." We must learn also upon 
the same day to disengage our minds, as far 
as may be, from every inordinate affection, 
and every low and grovelling pursuit after the 
things of this world, which are the greatest 
incumbrances to our souls in their ascent to 
heaven, or to that eternal rest, of which the 
sabbath is the lively type and pre-signification. 
In short, we must endeavour, as far as may be, 
to assimilate ourselves with the great Object of 
our addresses, and "to be pure, as he is pure; 
and to be holy, as he is holy;" if we would 
keep, as we ought, the day he hath sanctified. 

Nor are the relative, or the duties we owe 
to others, at the same time to be neglected 
by us. Being upon this day more disengaged 
from our own concerns, we shall have more 
leisure to attend to those of others, to bear 
their burthens, and to administer to their neces- 
sities, either by friendly advice, or by charitable 
communication, out of the abundance either of 
intellectual knowledge or of temporal advantages 
which our God hath given us. By employing this 
day of leisure to these purposes, we shall not 
only render the most acceptable service to man, 
our fellow-creature, but shew, in the most < ' 
tual manner, our gratitude to God, our creators^ 
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, therefore, when on the sabbath-day we are 
naturally reminded of the benefits of our own 
creation, and of every thing around us, and feel 
our minds expanded with the highest sense of 
obligation for such, his exuberant goodness, we 
ought certainly to avail ourselves of the very 
best means of testifying our gratitude to God, 
by not forgetting "to do good and to communi- 
cate," upon the principle of the apostle, " that 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 

Much more might be added upon this fruitful 
subject; but I shall now rather proceed to an 
inference or two of application. And first, 
considered as a day of rest, the institution of 
the sabbath must necessarily imply, that we 
rest from all the severer labours and occupa- 
tions of our several stations in life, and in- 
termit all laborious exertions either of body 
or mind upon the cares, the pursuits, and the 
business of the world; that we rest, not only 
from all necessary, but even all superfluous 
exercises ; not only from the more laborious 
olfices and employments, but also from the 
more trifling amusements and fashionable recrea- 
tions of society ; and from every thing, in short, 
which can distract our attention from the great 
and important duties of the day, or interfere, 
ia the least, with the purposes for which such 
rest was ordained and appointed. 

Considered as a day of sanciification, the 
institution of the sabbath will strike us in a 
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more important point of view, and the duties 
resulting from it will be seen to partake of 
that necessary and indispensable obligation, that 
they can never be superseded, or vacated, upon 
any account or pretence whatever. What 
these duties are, I have already considered, 
even the duties we owe to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves. These are duties of moral 
and indispensable obligation, and must exist as 
long as those relations upon which they are 
established; but, if ever they can be at any 
time more particularly required of us than at 
another, it certainly must be upon the day 
which our God "himself hath sanctified; that 
day, in which we are called upon, by the 
express command of our Creator, to send up 
our prayers and praises to him, either privately 
from the closet, or publicly from the great 
congregation; and when, to make these our 
prayers and praises effectual, we must worship 
him, as such worship respects himself, in godly 
fear and filial reverence, — as it respects our- 
selves, with " pure hearts and hands washed in 
innocency," — and as it respects our neighbour, 
with a disposition of fervent charity, and a 
willingness to impart to others, with whom we 
are engaged in the joint and social worship of 
our Creator, some share at least of the good 
things we soHcit for ourselves ; and by joining, 
instead of dividing the two tables of the com- 
mandments, to shew our gratitude to God by 
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f love of our neighbour. For it is by tbese 
means, and by these only, that we can " worship 
God in the beauty of holiness," or can kindle 
in our hearts those devout and appropriate 
affections, which can render the sacred ordi- 
nance in which we are engaged, to man a 
reasonable, or to God an acceptable service. 

Let us, then, ray brethren, thus remember to 
keep the sabbath-day, by a regular discharge 
both of the negative and moral duties of it. 
Thus shall we have, not only the satisfaction 
of complying with the most ancient and sacred 
institution of God himseltj but also the most 
comfortable assurance, that we fulfil every duty 
that can possibly be required of us on so solemn 
an occasion ; so that, let moralists * divide the 
duty of the sabbath into what artificial forms 
they please, and contend that, "when we go 
to church on the Lord's day, led thither by a 
sense of duty towards God, we perform an 
act of worship; and when, from this same motive, 
we rest in a journey on that day, we discharge 
a duty of external reverence," we must know, 
without the aid of such scientific refinement, 
that we discharge this great duty in its utmost 
possible latitude and extent, when we combine 
both, and thus add religion to our rest — prayer 
to our leisure^and piety to our repose. 

In short, the institution of the sabbath, being, 



* See Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
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f seven, to be ke] 
holy, a moral, and as it respects any particular 
day, a ceremonial institution, the letter of such 
institution may be altered, if the spirit of it be 
retained. And hence it is, with the greatest pro- 
priety, that Christians have changed the day for 
the observance of the sabbath from the last to 
the first day of the week; that, as the Jews, on 
their sabbath, were wont to commemorate, not 
only the event of God's resting from the work 
of the creation, but also that of their own 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage; so Chris- 
tians, on their sabbath, may be enabled to 
commemorate, with the act of the creation, the 
act also of their Saviour's resurrection from 
the dead, in token of a "new and better creation;" 
and thus have cause " faithfully to keep the day, 
which their Lord himself hath made, and 
glad and rejoice in it." 
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Luke xi. 2. 
and he said unto them, when ye pray, say— 

Pbayer is the address of au inferior to a su- 
perior ; of an inferior, conscious of his own 
wants and infirmities, to a superior who is 
willing and able to redress them. Such must 
always be the prayer of man to God ; of a 
creature to a Creator, who hath given him " life 
and breath, and all things." This duty of prayer 
of man to God, is indeed so obvious, that it 
hath been universally acknowledged. But a 
question may be asked upon this subject, how 
are we to address ourselves to the supreme 
Being, and what shall we say, when we pray 
unto him? Shall we, in our prayers to him, 
make use of loose, unpremeditated language, 
and extempore effusions ? Or shall we collect 
into appropriate and premeditated forms what 
we thus address to the supreme Majesty of 
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heaven and earth t Was man to be consider-" 
ed as an isolated being, or as a solitary indi- 
vidual, who could on this account be required 
to petition only for the redress of his own^ 
private wants, and address himself to his Godifl 
from his chamber, or his closet; the question 
above-named, might be left undetermined; 
and, under such circumstances, he might use 
either the one method or the other, as might 
seem most expedient to himself; although, 
perhaps, even in this case, a humble and modest 
petitioner might rather wish to adopt an ap- 
propriate and well-concerted form of prayer 
to his God, lest he should be "rash to utter a 
conceit," or speak "■unadvisedly with his lips" 
before the great Object of his addresses. But 
when once man is considered as connected with 
hia brethren in society, and as such required 
to join with them in the public worship of 
his Creator, a form, in which all may join, 
seems absolutely necessary to preserve the 
uniformity of such worship ; and not only so, 
but it seems equally necessary that this form 
should be pre-concerted, and afterwards openly 
declared by the public wisdom of such society, 
that every individual in it may have an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it, and of seeing whether 
it be lawful for him to join in it or not ; that so, 
if he join in it, he may do it with a safe 
conscience ; and if he do not, he may have the 
satisfaction of thinking that he withdraws him- 
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m from it, after well-weighed reasons, and 
upon the true principle of not "obeying man 
rather than God," 

The necessity, then, of a form or forms of 
prayer, appears from the reason of the thing 
itself ; and, as such, we are not to be surprised, 
if we see this necessity recognised and sanctioned 
by the usages of the remotest antiquity; by 
those forms or incantations of the Heathens 
to their gods, which have come down to our 
hands; by the laws of Moses, and the forms 
prescribed by him to the Jewish people, which 
were afterwards retained and used with others 
both in their temple and in their synagogues; 
and, more especially, by the sanction of our 
Lord himself in the words before us. These 
words, indeed, seem to Christians, at least, to 
be decisive upon the subject. For here, per- 
mit me to observe to you, that they contain, not 
merely an accidental saying of our blessed 
Lord, but a formal answer to a formal question 
put to him by his own disciples, " that he would 
teach them to pray, even as John taught his 
disciples." Now this request, more especially 
when joined to the occasion that gave rise 
to it, evidently afforded our blessed Lord an 
opportunity of informing his disciples, if he 
had really thought so, that it was needless 
in them to ask a form of prayer from him, 
as all forms of this sort were unnecessary. And, 
therefore, as on another occasion, whcu having 
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apprised his disciples, " that they should 
brought before kings and rulers for his name's 
sake, ard the gospel's;" he had advised them 
" not to be careful and anxious what they ought 
to speak, for it should be given them at that 
time what they ought to speak," he might, 
if he had thought proper, have referred them 
to the same or a similar expedient in the present 
instauce. But let us mark the difference of 
our Lord's behaviour in the two cases. — In 
the former, or when his disciples were to apo- 
logise for his religion before the potentates 
and rulers of the earth, he requires them not 
to study what they should say, but refers them 
to the assistance they should receive upon the 
spur of the occasion, and without any preme- 
ditation of their own. — In the latter, when 
they were to put up their prayers to the su- 
preme Majesty of heaven and earth, he refers 
them to no such expedient, but prescribes to 
them a form of prayer for that purpose ; and 
not only so, but composes one himself for their 
use, or as a model to be imitated by them, 
and, as appears upon the face of it, by the 
succeeding generations of his Church, prefacing 
it, in the words of the text, " when ye pray, 
say — " 

Forms of prayer, then, being thus sanctioned 
in the very reason of the thing, and established 
upon so high an authority, one would naturally 
have imagined, could never have been objected 
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to, at least, by Christians. But this has not 
been the case ; and therefore, perhaps, I cannot 
better accomplish the intention of this discourse, 
than by an endeavour to refute these objections ; 
and this with a view to pave the way for, 
and to afford me an opportunity of comment- 
ing upon, and defending the forms of prayer 
and the Liturgy, now in use in that pure and 
reformed Church to which we belong. 

The objections that have been made by the 
advocates of exteTnpore, against a set form 
of prayers, may be reduced to two prin- 
cipal ones. The first is, that in a prescribed 
form there is no room for the introduction 
of any novelty, either in the thought or the 
expression ; and, consequently, that the same 
subject and the same form of words constantly 
recurring, the petitioner is apt to grow weary 
of them, and to hurry them over without 
attending to their meaning, or, at least, without 
experiencing that serious attention of mind, 
aud that true devotion of heart, which are so 
accessary to give effect to his prayers to 
God. This is the principal objection to a set 
form of prayer, which has been urged over 
and over again; but which, however specious 
it may appear, will not, 1 trust, be found a 
solid objection from the following observations. 
We are ready to admit, with the objectors, 
that attention and devotion are the very life 
and sou! of the prayers of man to God, or. 
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what amounts to the same thing, " that Goa 
will not hear those who honour him with their 
lips, whilst their hearts are far from him." But 
we can scarcely be brought to admit that those, 
with whom, in the public worship of God, the 
sacredness of the service in which they are 
engaged, the sacredness of the place in which 
it is performed, and the sacredness of so many 
surrounding examples joining in "a form of 
sound words," previously considered and ap- 
proved, are ineffectual considerations to exer- 
cise their attention and devotion, can have 
these exercised more powerfully, or at least to 
better effect, by any novelties that may be 
offered to them by any unconfined or extem- 
pore effusions whatever; more especially on 
a subject, in which there is, in fact, no room 
for novelty and variety. If we look up to 
God, " the hearer of all prayer," and to whom, 
on this account, "all flesh ought to come," is he 
not a Being of one simple and uncompounded 
essence, " without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing ; the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever?" If we next look upon ourselves, who 
are required to perform this duty, are we not 
all of us the same depending creatures, encom- 
passed with the same general wants, and the 
same general infirmities ? So that, if, on account 
of these, we are ^t first taught to pray to God, 
if we pray to him a second time, what can 
we expect but a recurrence of the same thoughts ; 
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' a third, what but a renewal of the same 
conceptions ? If, theo, the great Object of our 
addresses be still the same, and if the wants 
and exigencies of his creatures, on account of 
which they are taught to address him, be 
generally the same, it is evident there can 
be no room for variety, or novelty, in the 
subject^miter of our prayers to God ; and, 
consequently, that a comprehensive form, in 
which these wants and exigencies are all in- 
cluded, as far as possible, in a general or 
piiblic service, can stand in no need of any 
extraneous matter to make our prayers accept- 
able to God, or to produce that attention of 
mind, and that devotion of heart, in which it 
is acknowledged, on all sides, that the efficacy 
of our prayers must consist. 

But granting that there can be no room for 
novelty and variety in the subject-matter of 
our prayers to God, more especially of such 
as are offered up to him in his public service, 
yet it may be asked, may there not be room for 
both in the words or language in which such 
service is performed, if it be only to prevent 
that tiresomeness, which a recurrence of the same 
words in a prescribed form must occasion to 
the ear, and by this means relax the attention 
and damp the devotion of the petitioner, let 
the matter prescribed be in itself ever so un- 
exceptionable? The answer to this question 
is equally easy, and may be drawn from the 
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principles before laid down, and a proper 
application of them. Words are of no further 
signification than to declare the meaning of 
those who use them, or the matter of which 
they are predicated. If, then, the meaning and 
the matter of our prayers in a prescribed form 
must be the same, where can be the necessity 
but that the words, in which they are expressed, 
be the same?L\so1 unless we think there can 
be any virtue in the words themselves, or a 
magical force in the variation of them. Let 
us, then, look up again to "the Hearer of all 
prayer," and can we think that God is to be 
won by tropes and figures, or moved by the 
little arts of elocution, which strike the fancies 
and work upon the passions of men ? What 
would this be but to adopt the error of 
those Heathens, who were wont to place the 
efficacy of prayer more in the outward expres- 
sions of the tongue, than in the inward devo- 
tion of the heart, and which our blessed Lord 
himself most justly reprobates, when he tells 
us, "that they expected to be heard by their 
much speaking?" Let us look again next to 
ourselves, as putting up our petitions to the 
supreme Majesty of heaven and earth ; and, 
whilst we consider the great distance at which 
we are removed from him, being, perhaps, the 
lowest in the scale of his intelligent creatures, 
and this distance further increased by our own 
manifold and wilful transgressions, and more 
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especially so when in the posture of supplicants, 
together with our fellow-creatures, for his 
viercy ; and we must be perfectly convinced 
that such is not the time for long and tedious 
ornaments of speech, and for the artificial aid 
of elaborate elocution, but, on the contrary, must 
be compelled to own the justice and propriety 
of the advice of the wise man upon such an 
occasion, "be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing 
before God: for God is in heaven, and thou 
upon the earth, therefore let thy words be few." 

It hath been observed, by our great English 
critic,* " that the attributes of God admit of no 
rhetorical amplification." The same may be 
observed with respect to the prayers of his 
creatures, which cannot be put up to him in 
too plain, simple, and inartificial a manner. If 
this, then, be the case, it is evident that both 
these points may be better secured by a well- 
digested form of prayer, composed, under this 
impression, with well-weighed care and dili- 
gence, than by being left to the judgment, or 
rather, perhaps, the imagination of the composer 
at the moment, or upon the spring and spur 
of the occasion. 

I cannot, perhaps, better elucidate or confirm 
what I have advanced upon this subject, than 
by drawing your attention to that form of 
prayer which our Lord himself hath taught us. 

* Dr. Johnson. 
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In this prayer, we see our blessed Lord using" 
no rhetorical amplification upon the divine attri- 
butes, but, in his address to God, beginning 
simply with the appellation of " Our Father; " 
and in the enumeration of the requests that 
follow, we cannot but observe ^ fulness without 
any reditndancy, and, as they respect both the 
subject and the expression, a comprehensive 
brevity, and a majestic simpUcity, These are 
the prominent features in this divine prayer, 
and which ought to be imitated in every com- 
position of the like nature. It is true, indeed, 
we cannot expect any human composition to 
come up to this divine standard; but yet we 
may rest perfectly assured that a form of prayer, 
composed as nearly as may be according to 
this model, and upon the same principle, will 
ever be found to be the best vehicle of making 
our requests known unto God; more especially 
when engaged in his public service, in which 
we are required all to join, "and to be doers, 
and not hearers only ; " and, consequently, will 
be better calculated to arrest our attention and 
to exercise our devotion, than any unpreTnedi- 
tated form, Iiowever excellent in itself, or than 
"thoughts that glow, and words that bum," 
of any extempore composition whatever. 

But there is another objection made against 
set and prescribed forms of prayer, which I must 
now advert to, and it is this, that such forms 
"stint the spirit," as it is called, or prevent that 
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co-operation of the holy spirit of God, which 
can only be looked for in instantaneous pro- 
ductions, or in compositions of a freer and 
more unrestricted nature. But what is this else 
but to beg the question; and, if we should 
generally deny the premises, what could the 
objectors have to reply? They will, perhaps, 
dilute and 'particularise this objection, and tell 
us, that we are so far tied down by a pre- 
scribed form, that, if even a gleam from heaven 
should light upon them, our teachers can derive 
no benefit from it, as they cannot alter a single 
particle in our prayers, either as it respects 
their Tnatter or their expression ; whereas, t/ieirs 
can vary both at pleasure, and thus catch and 
avail themselves of the heavenly light, and dis- 
perse it to all around them. This is roundly 
and vauntingly asserted; but what does it 
amount to, if we can disprove the existence of 
this light, at least according to the interpre- 
tation they put upon it, altogetlier ? 

If, by this light, they mean only the ordinary 
operations of the spirit of God, we may answer 
that these operations rather regard the heart 
of the hearer, than the tongue of the speaker. 
They impart not the gift of elocution, or a 
fluency or force of expression, but act silently 
upon the inner man, and by stirring up his 
affections, and quickening and fixing his atten- 
tion, make "his prayers acceptable unto God;" 
and, as such, cannot be restrained by any pre- 
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scribed form, but may be expected in all devoi 
congregations alike. If, on the contrary, they 
mean the extraordinary operations of God's 
spirit, these, we may tell them, have long since 
ceased in the Christian Church ; and, consequent- 
ly, challenge them to tell us, by what authority 
from the sacred Scriptures they have a right to 
expect their co-operation ? 

I know how very difficult it is, by any argu- 
ment, to remove a favourite and long conceived 
opinion, especially from those who have been 
accustomed to mistake the impulses of a vigo- 
rous and fervid imagination for the influences 
of the holy spirit of God. If, however, they 
persist in their opinion, I think we may fairly 
draw an argument from it in our own favour, 
and conclude upon their own principles, that, 
if the extraordijiary operations of the spirit of 
God still exist in the Christian Church, we have 
as good a right to expect them to guide the 
pen of a composer of a set form of prayer, 
which is hereafter intended to be of perpetual 
use in the service of God, as to direct the 
tongue of the utterer of an extempore prayer, 
which at best cau be but of a fugitive nature, 
which may perhaps never meet the ear again 
in the same shape, and "which perishes in the 
very using." Will they appeal to the superior 
quality of the matter of these their prayers, in 
order to induce us to infer the assistance of 
the Divine Spirit in the construction of them? 
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With whatever confidence they may make this 
appeal, they ought certainly to abate somewhat 
of it, by our suggesting to them, that these 
fugitive kinds of composition cannot by their 
very nature he justly appreciated, and that, 
however they may affect or warm the imagina- 
tion in their transient passage through the ear, 
there is a probability, at least, that could they 
be collected into a form, and submitted to the 
eye, and by this means to the cool faculty of 
the judgment, they would lose much of the 
merit which is generally ascribed to them. Or, 
supposing the reverse, and that they were in 
themselves ever so perfect, yet this circumstance 
could only be adduced in proof of the natural 
proficiency and ability of the speaker, and can 
afford no just ground for presuming upon the 
supernatural assistance of the holy spirit of God. 
Will they next refer us from the matter of 
these compositions to the manner in which they 
are delivered, and to the effect produced by 
this manner upon their hearers ? This will 
help their cause but little ; for not to mention 
that the effect produced by manner, must be 
as transient as the manner itself, we may beg 
leave to criticise this manner a little ; and whilst 
we do this, and notice the labouring recollection, 
and the embarrassed and tumultuous delivery 
of aome, at least, of their speakers, we can 
scarcely be brought to admit that that manner, 
which thus bears evident marks of human 
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injirmity, can ever be adduced as a proof of* 
the co-operation of a Divine power ; nay, even 
supposing these defects wanting, as in some 
cases must be fairly admitted, and that they could 
point our attention to the most unexceptionable 
manner of delivery in the prompt conception 
and ready elocution of others of their speakers, 
yet still as these may all he but the result of 
natural talent, or acquired habit, they could 
not infer any extraordinary assistance of the 
holy spirit of God. Nothing, indeed, but a 
miracle, or some thing superior to the natural 
powers of man, can do this. Could they indeed 
refer us to those, who, after the manner of 
the apostles, upon whom the Holy Ghost fell 
at the day of Pentecost, could speak in an 
instant, and declare in all the various languages 
they had never learned, the wonderful works 
of God, as the Spirit gave them utterance ; this, 
it must be admitted, would be an argumeat, 
that could not be resisted. But this, I believf 
is nowhere pretended; and, therefore^ 
cannot have this criterion of trying the Spirit, 
we ought to distrust any other. In short, we 
must look upon all compositions of this sort 
but as the effects of natural genius, or acquired 
ability ; and measure their merit by the same 
standards by which we measure ail other compo- 
sitions whatever ; and whilst we do this, I think 
we must come to this general conclusion, 
those compositions of prayer are the best. 
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% their matter are most suitable to the perfec- 
tion of that great Being to whom they are 
addressed, and to the wants and situation of 
the addresser, and are calculated to exercise 
the reason, as well as affect the passions of the 
devout petitioner ; and which in their language 
are neither too elevated, nor too depressed,— 
are calm without coldness, — -tender without 
weakness, — and fervent without enthusiasm ; so 
as, upon the whole, to render the sublime 
exercises of our public prayers to God a " rea- 
sonable service," and to enable us, at the same 
time that we "pray with the spirit" or with 
all the energies of our heart, assisted and 
invigorated by Divine Grace, to " pray with the 
ttnderstunding also." 

Such, then, ought to be the nature of our prayers 
to Almighty God, more especially when directed 
to him in the public service of his sanctuary. 
And such is the nature of the pure forms of 
the Liturgy of our Church. 

The minutes usually annexed to discourses 
from this place, will not at present suffer me 
to shew you this, by a delineation of particulars ; 
I must, therefore, content myself with a few 
short and general strictures upon the whole of 
it taken together. 

The first thing, then, that strikes us in this view 
of our Liturgy, is the variety of important matter 
it contains. In a service already composed to 
our hands, and reduced to a form to which we 
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can add nothing, and from which we can detract 
nothing, there can, it must be confessed, be no 
room for novelty, either in the matter or manner 
of expressing it. But this is amply atoned for 
by the variety of its contents. In this service 
we have confession, absolution, supplication, 
intercession, prayer, praise, lessons taken from 
both Testaments, hymns taken from the sacred 
volumes, or borrowed from the purest ages of 
the Christian Church, together with a twofold 
profession of our faith, succeeding one another 
in so well-disposed an order, and so regular a 
vicissitude, as to give strength and beauty to 
each other by contrast; and, like the powers in 
the frame of nature, though each be different, 
to conduce to one common end, and to givi^J 
regularity and effect to the whole. fl 

I need scarcely observe to you, how much it 
contributes to this variety to have our service 
divided into many short and distinct petitions 
to the God we worship. Brevity is, indeed, a 
beauty in almost all sorts of composition, and 
more especially when a man addresses himself 
in prayer to God; a long prayer, in which 
our wants and requests are all summed up and 
crowded together, as is generally the case with 
all extempore compositions of this kind, is apt 
to lose its effect by the monotony, if I may so 
call it, and to become irksome and tedious, by 
the length of such composition; or, if it does 
not do this, it certainly keeps the mind upon the 
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A-etch too long together. Our Liturgy hath well 
provided against both these defects. By the 
short and distinct petitions it hath introduced 
into our public service, it not only precludes 
the monotony and the length of one continued 
prayer, but, by the breaks and pauses at the 
end of each prayer, it relieves the weariness, at 
the same time that it renews the attention of 
the hearer; and, by this means, enables him to 
proceed from one prayer to another, with new 
spirit and increased activity. 

But that which conduces the most to the 
agreeable variety in our service, is the large 
share the congregation have in it. Hence it is, 
that the book which contains this service, is 
called the Book of Cowjmob Prayer; and the pray- 
ers which our Liturgy prescribes, are, in gene- 
ral, joint prayers; and, consequently, not such as 
one only conceives and delivers, and of which, 
if this were the case, the rest are merely hearers. 
We must be doers, and not hearers only, of 
our Christian prayers, as well as of God's holy 
word, if we expect to receive any benefit from 
the one or the other. We must be actors in the 
sacred scene, and sustain the several parts al- 
lotted to us, if we would either entertain a 
just conception and feeling of those parts, or 
experience that grateful variety which pervades 
the whole service, and which is so well calcu- 
lated to make such service, not only not tedious, 
but pleasant and delightful. 
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The next circumstance I shall mentioi 
favour of our Liturgy, is its comprehensiveness, 
by which I would mean its containing every 
thing that is necessary for us to ask of God. 
This may seem, indeed, to be included under the 
last head. But though partly, it is not entirely 
so. For a form of prayer may contain a great 
variety of matter, and yet be deficient in some 
very material point, in what we ought to pray 
for. This is frequently the case with those 
forms of prayer which are hastily conceived, 
and which apply rather to the wants of the 
individual, than to those of the species. The 
compilers of our Liturgy have considered the 
wants of the whole species, and have modelled 
their prayers accordingly. Hence it is, that 
nothing is omitted in these prayers, that a 
creature can ask of his Creator, in any condition, 
or under any circumstances. So that, whether 
we wish to pray for ourselves or others, whether 
in our prayers we consider ourselves as indi- 
viduals, or members of civil society, as those 
who wish to have the moderate conveniences 
of life in their passage through the present 
world, and the hope of a better inheritance 
secured to them in the next; or whether we 
wish to return our thanks to God for blessings 
already received; we have all of us, in our 
several relations and capacities, an opportunity 
offered of doing this, in the most unexception- 
able manner, in some one or other of the prayers 
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oRur^Xcellent Liturgy, — those prayers, which, 
taken altogether, form a complete system of 
rational devotion — a system, which is so general, 
that nothing is omitted that is fit to he asked 
in public, and yet so particular as to comprise 
most things that we ought to pray for in private ; 
and which, therefore, will ever be found the 
hest means of securing the success of our pe- 
titions at the throne of grace ; or the most 
suitable vehicle, according to the apostle, 
"whether by prayer, supplication, or thanks- 
giving, of making our requests known unto 
God." 

I have only one more comment to make on 
this subject, which shall be as brief as possible ; 
and that is, upon the general nature of the matter 
contained in the prayers of our Liturgy, and of 
the language, in which this rnatter is expressed. 
Each prayer, then, you wUl observe, is directed 
to its sole and proper object. Almighty God. 
It begins with a solemn invocation of his holy 
name, according to some of his natural and 
essential attributes, to remind us in whose 
presence it is oifered ; and it ends with the 
mediation and intercession of our blessed Lord, 
to remind us for whose sake alone it can be 
granted. And this is as it ought to be. It is 
blending in our prayers natural and revealed re- 
ligion together, or rather, grafting the one upon 
the other. The intermediate parts of the same 
prayers are also highly becoming a Christian 
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congregation; they are chiefly, though ni 
clusively, made to respect spiritual blessings, 
according to our Lord's admonition, "to seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all these things," meaning tei^poral things, 
" shall be added unto us ;" and thus aflFord the best, 
because a scriptural foundation, for temporal 
blessings. If this be true, as it respects those 
prayers, which our Liturgy requires us to put 
up for future mercies, it is equally so, as it 
respects the prayer of thanksgiving, in it, for 
mercies already received. In this, although we 
are taught to bless God "for our creation, preser- 
vation, and all the blessings of this life," yet 
we are taught, more eminently, to do this for 
"his inestimable love in the redemption of the 
world." And thus it is, that the transcendent 
blessing of Christian redemption preponderates 
through all the prayers, and pervades the whole 
mass and matter of our Christian Liturgy. 

I have only now to speak a few words to 
the language in which this matter of our prayers 
is preferred. Without entering minutely into 
this subject, I hope it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve to you, that this language is significaut 
and perspicuous, and though always sedate, is 
oftentimes affecting ; when full, not redundant, 
and when short, not obscure ; but plain and 
simple, to accommodate itself to the lowest 
understanding, and yet chaste, pure, and elegant, 
to approve itself to the highest ; and, above 
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^n, that it is truly scriptural, consisting fre- 
quently either of whole passages borrowed from 
the holy Scriptures, or preserving, at least, their 
style and character; and, consequently, on all 
these accounts, is the best vehicle, and the 
properest clothing, for the reasonable, the 
scriptural, service of the Christian Liturgy. 

A great deal more might be said upon this 
fruitful subject but I would willingly hope 
enough has already been laid before you, to 
shew you the lawfulness and expediency of set 
forms of prayer in general, as well as to con- 
vince you of the excellency of the Liturgy of 
your own Church, and to induce you to abide 
in it as ye have been taught, and to abound 
therein with thanksgiving. 

I have, therefore, only further to observe, at 
the conclusion of this discourse, that, as I have 
all along intended these arguments to apply 
chiefly to such forms as are used in the public 
service of Almighty God, I can have nothing 
to object to those extempore effusions, either of 
prayer or praise, by which, at our private devo- 
tions, and in our closets, we pour out our 
hearts unto God, and clothe our own thoughts 
in our own language, upon our knees, before 
him. Nor do I in the least wish to censure 
the conduct of those, who, finding themselves 
not sufficiently edified by the prescribed forms 
of the Church, have sought relief in those 
Christian congregations, where such forms are 
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not used, provided it be for the purpose > 
real edification. All Christian congregations 
have their use ; and I pray God to take into 
his more immediate protection, all places of 
Christian worship, where prayer and praise are 
offered up to his holy name; and that he would 
graciously incline his ear to the petitions of all 
his creatures, in whatever place, or in whatever 
form, they may be presented to him ; and grant 
that what they ask faithfully, they may obtain 
effectually, to the reUef of their necessities, and 
to the setting forth of his glory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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Psalm ciii. 2. 

Praise tlie Lord, O my soul, and forget not all Ms 
benefits. 

The benefits which man has received from his 
God are so many, aud so palpable, and calcu- 
lated to make so strong an impression upon 
hijn, that it seems scarcely possible that a 
thinking man should ever forget them. It 
should seem almost equally so for such an one 
to remember these benefits, and not at the same 
time to make them the theme of constant praise 
to his God, and the foundation of the most 
unfeigned and habitual gratitude. To this, the 
law of his being evidently points ; gratitude, or 
a disposition to make a return for benefits re- 
ceived, being as much a law to intelligent agents, 
as it is a law to material ones to act and re-act 
upon each other; only with this difference, 
that the one is the law of freedom, the other 
of necessity; the latter, as a natural principle. 
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acting uniformly and mechanically; the former, 
as a moral one, admitting of a greater variety 
or modification of action, always inferring a 
disposition to a return of benefits, when this 
is possible, and, when it is not, requiring m 
to evince our sense of obligation in a different 
manner; to shew the inclination and the will, 
when we cannot perform the deed ; and to 
acknowledge the debt, when we cannot other- 
wise discharge or repay it. 

It is plain, the gratitude of man to God 
must be shewn in this latter manner. The 
vast superiority and infinite distance between 
them preclude all human gratitude in any other 
way. For, as the sacred Scriptures argue, 
"hath a man benefitted God at any time," or, 
"how can a man be profitable to his Maker?" 
What returns of favours can he propose to the 
Author and Giver of every good gift, or what 
repay to God, which antecedently belongs not 
to kirn from whom " he hath received life, and 
breath, and all things ? " — yes, there is one thing, 
which is peculiarly his own, and in which God 
has left his noblest creature free, to enhance 
the value of his gratitude and praises for 
mercies received, — and that is, the will of man. 
And it is to this inward and distinguishing 
principle of our nature that the pious author 
of this psalm more particularly addresses him- 
self, in the verse immediately before the text, 
" Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
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within me, praise his holy name ;" and then 
repeats, which is a most beautiful figure in 
poetry, and which so elegantly expresses a vehe- 
mence of desire, " Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits." 

From these words, then, we are naturally led 
to consider some of the many benefits we have 
received from God, as well as the obligation 
of gratitude we are laid under by such con- 
sideration. 

The benefits we have received from the 
bounteous hand of heaven, open so large a field 
to our view, that it is diificult to know where 
to begin the account. Where yet should we 
begin, but at that first amazing act of Divine 
goodness, when we ourselves began to be " fear- 
fully and wonderfully made," and " fashioned by 
the hand of God beneath in the earth," whatever 
this scriptural expression may exactly signify, 
gradually to arise and improve into existence ? 

It hath been well observed, that it is l^e 
which, most of all properties, makes the creature 
rise in the scale of it's nature ; insomuch, that 
the smallest reptile or insect that hath Irfe, 
is of a superior order to the grandest parts of 
the inanimate creation. From this observation, 
what a noble argument for gratitude may be 
drawn by man, when he reflects upon the 
kind of life and existence he hath received 
from God! The great Creator, he may observe, 
hath given a mere material being to the earth 
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and elements ; he hath added a vegetative life * 
to the plants of the ground, and the flowers 
of the field ; to the animal he hath extended 
his liberality still further, by giving it sensa- 
tion; to man he hath given alt, and made 
him, as he hath not been improperly called, 
the model of the whole creation ; and not only 
so, but hath vouchsafed to add some of the 
superior properties of intelligent nature; he 
hath made him, we are told, "in his own 
image," and after his own likeness ; he hath 
given him the powers of reason to correct 
the impulses of instinct, and the aid of moral 
sentiment to purify the pleasures of mere animal 
sensation ; he hath endowed him, moreover, 
with the noble principle of a perfect freedom 
of will; and, above all, what perhaps is the 
moat distinguishing criterion between the maa 
and the brute, with a capacity of religion ; by 
which he is enabled to approach the throne 
of the majesty of God, in acts of prayer 
and praise, and to enjoy the communication 
of the Divine favours through those channels, 
which, as they are the peculiar privileges, so are 
they the great inlets to the characteristic happi- 
ness of his nature. So that if, in the former 
view, man hath been called the model of the 
whole creation ; in the latter, he hath been pro- 
perly styled the chain, that connects the two 
kingdoms, and links animal and intelligent nature 
together. In short, the compound nature of 
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is such, as is wisely accommodated to ■ the 
relations and circumstances in which he is 
placed; and tlie kind of life he has received 
from the hands of God is not only superior, in 
respect of quality, to that which hath been 
imparted to every other earthly creature, but 
in another moat essential point, that of duration 
also. In fact, the life of man, in some shape 
or other, is to know no end. For the stroke 
of death, which in all probability consigns every 
other animal to a state of perpetual insensibility 
and annihilation, can exert no influence what- 
ever on the soul of man, and can cause no 
perpetual cessation, but only a temporary sus- 
pension of being, even with respect to his body ; 
that body, which, we are told by the infallible 
word of God, will one day "put on incorruption," 
will arise with fresh recruits of strength from 
the chambers of the grave, and clad with im- 
mortal youth and vigour, will, when re-united to 
the soul, be as inseparable from, as it will be 
happy with it for ever. 

in this view of things, how inestimable a 
benefit is the life of man ! and how must we 
be led, if we appreciate it as we ought, to 
thank and praise the great Author and Giver 
of it, even that God, "in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being t " 

A being, so " fearfully and wonderfully made," 
as man, was not, we may presume, to be left 
destitute, when he came out of the hands of 
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his Creator, but to be provided with an 
tation proper for so distinguished a creature; 
and, therefore, the nest benefit of his God, we 
are naturally led to advert to, is the construc- 
tion of this habitable globe for his accommo- 
dation and abode. 

Whatever might be the nature of that par- 
ticular spot of the earth in which our first, 
parents were placed, which we find to be 
presented in the sacred Scriptures under thi 
emblem of a most pleasant and fruitful garden 
or whatever might have been the general face 
of nature before the breaking up of the great 
deep, and the inundation of the waters of the 
deluge; even under the present constitution of 
things, we have no occasion to murmur at our 
situation, but rather to adore that hand of God 
which hath provided us with, and placed us 
in a planet, in every respect proper for our 
present use and accommodation; — that hand, 
which, in the glowing language of Scripture, 
hath "spread out the heavens like a curtain" 
around our globe,— hath "laid the foundation 
of the earth" steadfast and immovable, — hath 
"gathered the waters of the sea together in an 
heap," and hath appointed, moreover, the "moon 
for seasons," and made "the sun to know his 
going down," — that be might introduce into this 
our system an agreeable vicissitude of seasons, 
and by this means might provide his creaturesi 
with all manner of store; might "bring 
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the earth, and wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make him a cheer- 
ful countenance, and bread to strengthen man's 
heart." 

I have selected these benefits, not because 
they are the only ones that accrue from the 
consideration of this part of my subject, but 
because they are solid and substantial, and not 
merely imaginary or equivocal benefits ; benefits, 
which are not confined to a few, but extended 
to all, even those general benefits which require 
not the aid of abstract reason to be understood, 
but are seen, felt, and universally acknowledged; 
are impressed upon us by our very senses them- 
selves ; by which we are instinctively led to ac- 
knowledge the effects of the Divine bounty, when, 
in the words of a pious author of our own, 
" we see them in the glorious brightness of the 
skies, and in the pleasant verdure of the fields,— 
when we taste them in the various delicacies 
of food, supplied by land and sea,— when we 
sinell them in the fragrancies of herbs and 
flowers, — when we hear them in the natural 
music of the woods,^— and when we foel them 
in the comfortable warmth of heaven, and in 
the cheering freshness of the air ;" and, by this 
means, let me add, without any circuitous 
operation of our own minds, but from the im- 
pulse of the moment, are made to break out 
into the exclamation of the enraptured Psalmist, 
"O Lord, how manifold are thy works! In 
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wisdom thou hast made them all : the earth 
full of thy riches." 

From these benefits of creation, we are 
turally led to consider, in their turn, those 
preservation. 

Now these latter must evidently hinge upon 
the former; and if creation be a blessing, then 
must that act, or power, which continues it to 
us, be considered in the same light. Creation, 
though it implies a beginning of existence, does 
not necessarily infer the continuance of such 
existence; and, therefore, the creature does as 
much depend upon God for its preservation, as 
it did, before it was created, for its creation and 
production. The same almighty fiat, which 
called all things out of nothing, still preserves 
them from falling into that very nothing, out 
of which they were produced; so that, without 
any new act of power, if God but withdraws 
his ordinary influence, or "hideth but his counten- 
ance," as the Psalmist expresses it, all nature is 
troubled, and hastens to its end. Hence it is, 
that some have called preservation a continued 
act of creation. But, however this may be, it 
is plain, from this deduction, that the creature* 
is as much indebted to God for the one as foift' 
the other. 

To apply, then, this doctrine to ourselves 
and the world we inhabit ; — and, first, with respect 
to ourselves : whenever we reflect upon the in- 
firmities of our nature, how nice and delicate 
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the texture of our frame is, or how, in scripture 
language, "we dwell in bodies of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust, which are crushed 
hefore the moth; " that we should any of us be 
preserved a single day to an end, to what other 
cause can we ascribe it, but to the all-sustaining 
care of that God, who secures us " from the 
terror by night, and the arrow that flieth by 
day ;" who, during the day, the time appointed 
for man to work, wards off those diseases which 
more immediately attend upon a scene of active 
life ; and who, when, the dangers of the day 
being over, we lie down to rest, and resign up 
our senses, and are lost in silent forgetfulness 
during a portion of the night, raises us from 
the death of sleep to a kind of new being, and 
sends us out in the morning to our accustomed 
employments with fresh vigour and renewed 
activity ; and thus supports us in life, and makes 
us to dwell in safety? — and, next, with respect 
to the world we inherit; when we consider the 
stability of the earth on which we tread, or that 
"it is not removed out of its place," although 
hung upon nothing in those immense helds of 
aether, in which the Divine Architect hatlx 
placed it, and that it still bears the same aspect 
to the heavenly bodies that surround it, by 
which it is made to partake of their influence, 
and to " bring forth abundantly " every thing for 
the use of man ; to what other cause can we 
ascribe this, but to the direct and immediate 
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agency of that Almighty Being, who hath "mad^ 
this round world so fast, that it cannot be 
moved ;" and who, having seen " that every 
thing that he had made," or caused at first to 
be produced, "was good," hath taken care ever 
since to renew and preserve it for the use i 
refreshment of his creatures ? 

From the blessings of creation and presi 
vation, we are now naturally led to advert i 
the last, though not the least, benefit of , 
mighty God to his creatures, — I mean the i 
demptioH of mankind. 

Among other faculties of his glorious imagej* 
which God impressed upon the nature of man, 
you may remember I named that of perfect 
freedom of will. But it was by the abuse of 
this faculty that man brought sin into the 
world, and with sin, misery and death; and, 
therefore, it hath been argued, that it would 
have been much better if man had been created 
without this faculty. But this is a most in- 
conclusive way of reasoning, as it is arguing 
from the event only. For what, because some 
men may have perverted the faculty of reason, 
must it therefore follow that all should have 
been born without it ? Or, because some may 
have abused their moral freedom, that, therefore, 
all should have been created mere machines, 
and without that distinguishing faculty ? The 
truth is, this faculty must ever be considered 
as one of the most invaluable gifts of God to 
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n, although by his own abuse of it he may 
have made it otherwise. Nay, even in this 
view of the subject, there ariseth up, to the 
Christian, "light in the darkness," when it is 
considered, that the very abuse of free-will by 
man has afforded but a furtlier opportunity 
for the love of God to manifest itself in the 
gracious plan of his redemption. The redemp- 
tion of man had certainly no necessary connec- 
tion with his creation. God, we know, created 
the angels as well as man, and yet, we are 
told, "he spared not them when they sinned, 
but keeps them in chains of darkness until the 
last day." What shall we say, then, upon the 
introduction of the gospel covenant, in which 
God has acted towards his creature man in so 
very different a manner, and so far from con- 
signing him to irreparable destruction, hath in 
mercy provided him with a remedy for his 
transgression ; a remedy, by which, if he applies 
it as he ought, be may recover his health, 
restore his dignity, obliterate his offence, and 
by this means, through the merits of his Saviour, 
reinstate himself into the favour of God, and 
secure to himself equal, nay, perhaps, even 
greater privileges than those he had forfeited? 
What are the benefits of creation and preser- 
vation, when compared with this ; and how 
must whole volumes upon these confessedly most 
important subjects sink in point of real interest, 
when contrasted with this single verse in the 
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Christian Scriptures, that "God so 
world, that he sent his only-begotten Son, that 
all that believe in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life ? " ^m 

These, then, are some of the benefits whichH 
man has received from God; from which we 
are now naturally led to enquire into the nature 
of the obligation he is laid under, on the score 
of these benefits. 

That every benefit leaves behind it a certain 
debt, and an obligation to some return or other, 
is a truth, which no man, who is rightly formed, 
can deny. If he turns his eyes within himself, 
and consults his reason, — nay, even the inferior 
instincts of his frame, he will find them con- 
tributing to enforce upon him the obligation of 
this great truth. If he casts his eyes without 
him, he may read a lesson to the same effect 
in that law, by which the several parts of the 
material creation are compelled to return what 
they receive, and to act and re-act upon each 
other. These, indeed, are compelled thus to act 
without their own consciousness, and by fixe* 
and necessary laws; but yet they act in sud 
a manner, as to shew to every rational beholder, 
that the material world itself is maintained by 
intercourse, and that the whole course of nature 
is but a kind of great emporium, or exchMige 
of mutual benefits. Shall, then, this rational 
beholder — shall man alone, with this lesson 
before his eyes, refuse to join in this tribute 
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material nature, or neglect the moral instruc- 
tion it conveys? Shall he, because he is con- 
scious of what he is doing, refuse to do what 
other creatures are obliged to do without their 
own consciousness? Shall he, because he is 
free, refuse to give what others, by being not 
so, are compelled to pay? Shall he alone, 
because he alone is capable of remembering, 
in the religious sense of that word, forget the 
benefits of his God? Or, shall he not rather 
he led, on every possible account, to make every 
possible return to the Author and Giver of 
every good gift — the Author and Giver of those 
very faculties by which he can thank and praise 
him for his bounty; more especially, when it 
is considered that this very act of thankfulness 
and praise puts no constraint upon his natural 
iadinations, but is congenial to his very best 
feelings; is not a painful, but a pleasing duty, 
aiad that it is "a good and pleasant thing to 
be thankful?" 

It may be sufficient to rest the general obli- 
gation of our moral gratitude to God upon 
this argument alone; and, therefore, nothing 
now remains but to consider how this gratitude 
ought to be shewn, as it respects those parti- 
cular benefits of God which have already pas- 
sed in review before us. 

Is our creation, then, to be deemed one of 
these, which it must be, as it puts us into 
capacity of enjoying things both temporal and 
f2 
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eternal? What returns of praise are due to 
our Creator on this account? What but those 
of the royal Psalmist, which he tells us were 
to terminate but with the life he had received, 
"As long as 1 live, will I praise the Lord; yea, 
as long as I have my being, will I sing praises 
unto my God?" Is our preservation in life 
another of these, which, indeed it must be, if 
our life is such? What returns of thankfulness 
and praise are due to our great Preserver on 
this account also? What but those of the 
same royal author to his God, "who," as he 
tells us, "healeth all our infirmities, and saveth 
our life from destruction?" Do we again esteem 
the creation and preservation of the globe we 
inhabit another of the benefits of God to man? 
How can we sufficiently laud and magnify the 
great and holy name of that Divine Architect, 
who "spake the word, and the world was made," 
and "who commanded, and it stood fast?" Or, 
do we think the interposition of God in our 
favour to be still more conspicuous in the 
gracious plan of our redemption? What, then, 
are the returns we ought to make to him on 
this score also? What but the free-will-offering 
of a grateful heart, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of this his last and greatest act of mercy, 
and breaking out upon it into this joyful antl 
animated exclamation, " Lord, what is man, | 
that thou art so mindful of him, or the Son ofi| 
man, that thou so regardest him?" 
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Let us, then, to hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter, shew ourselves worthy of the 
benefits we have received ; let us accustom our- 
selves to treasure up in our hearts these, and 
all other of God's mercies towards us, and learn 
to express the sense of our obligation, not only 
"by our lips, but in our lives," by devoting 
ourselves to the service of God, by giving him 
our hearts and affections, and more especially our 
wills, in which he has left us free, to enhance 
the value of our gratitude, and to enable us to 
offer our praises as a gift, rather than a debt 
to him, "in whom all fulness dwells," from 
whom we have received all that we have, or 
are, and to whom therefore be ascribed "all 
praise and honour, both now and forever." 
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2 Peter i. 5 — 7. 

Add to youi- Jiiith virtue ; and to virtue know- 
ledge; and to know/edge temperance; and 
, to temperance patience ; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotJierly kindness charity. 



Amidst the many disingenuous arts which, 
in an age of reason and refinement, have been 
employed to unsettle the peace, and loosen 
the bonds of civil society, none, perhaps, are 
calculated to do more mischief than those 
attempts which have been made to deprive 
it of one of its best supports, an uniform 
concurrence in the principle and practice of 
Christian morality. The state of morals being 
of the very first consequence in every well- 
regulated government, and the Christian being 
the very best moral system that hath ever 
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been produced to the world, it is no wonder 
that it should have ranked amongst its own, 
those enemies of civil society, who, from fear 
of immediate punishment, being restrained from 
any open attacks upon the laws of the one, 
have endeavoured to do this, indirectly at 
least, but, perhaps as efiectually, by turning 
their attempts against the other ; those laws, 
whose sanctions are placed at a greater distance, 
and which, therefore, may be violated with 
present impunity. To this cause, chiefly I 
believe, may be ascribed most of the attempts 
which have been made to lessen the influence 
of the system of Christian morals on the public 
mind, by representing it at one time as wanting 
that scientific and artificial arrangement, which 
alone can secure its credit and currency with 
a philosophic mind and a cultivated under- 
standing; by detaching it at another from its 
authorised principles of faith and religion; by 
giving an improper laxity to some of the per- 
sonal virtues of man, and by carrying to an 
unmeaning and unprofitable extent his social 
ones; in short, by making it every thing but 
a Christian system, by means of those novel 
doctrines, and ethical or political theories, which, 
however they may have shewn the talents, , 
have disgraced and polluted the labours of soqj 
writers of our own.* 



■ Goodwin and others, in ' lie Initer pari of the laal century. 
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This having been the fact, rather than answer 
particular objections, it may be, perhaps, the 
better method to let the Christian morality 
speak for itself, and to carry its own general 
confutation of such doctrines along with it. 
And for this purpose it is that I have ventured 
to introduce it before this truly venerable 
Eissembly, not as it lies detached, and may be 
c;ollected here and there through the uncon- 
xiected pages of the gospel, but as it is con- 
inected by the apostle into a most beautiful 
and regular system in the words before us ; 
"by which he hath directed us, "giving all dili- 
gence, to add," and this also, not iu a loose 
or fortuitous manner, but according to the 
literal meaning of the word in the original, 
^iirixopiy'iTarc) with all the care and arrangement of 
"those who compose the chorus for the drama, 
ikus to " add to our faith virtue ; and to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temper- 
ance ; and to temperance patience ; and to 
patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity." 

The apostle, we see, hath given the first 
place of distinction to faith, or rather, hath 
made it the basis and foundation of his moral 
structure: by which means he hath extricated 
it from a great variety and discordancy of 
opinion, and given it an uniform and consist- 

tMit principle ; and, instead of a precarious 
and sandy foundation, " hath built it upon a 
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rock, which rock is Christ." Faith hath, 
deed, a variety of sigmfication in sacred Scrip- 
ture; but being put here for the foundation 
of Christian morality, must denote, in general, 
a firm belief in, and an hearty assent to, both 
the principles and the promises of the gospel 
of Christ. The will of the Creator, as far 
as it can be known, must ever be the rule 
of action to an intelligent creature. To learn 
tiiis will, must be his constant duty ; and to 
act agreeably to it, the highest perfection of 
his moral nature. But where, then, shall this will 
be so certainly learned, or from whence shall the 
motives to act agreeably to its directions, be so 
properly drawn, as from the revelation of 
God himself; and, if the gospel be that reve- 
lation, from the principles and the promises 
of this gospel? In this case, we are not 
obliged to argue upon assumed principles, or 
to act upon mere arbitrary inducements; both 
of which may frequently mislead us ; but 
upon those declared principles of moral con- 
duct, which must be true as they come from 
God, and those promises, by which these prin- 
ciples are enforced, which are in Christ, "yea 
and amen," sure, certain, and unalterable. 

If, then, this deduction be fairly drawn, the 
necessity of making faith the basis of Christian 
morals is very evident. For, as it is by this 
principle alone that we admit either the re- 
vealed will of God as the rule, or acquiesce 
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1 ]us promises as the motive of moral conduct, 
without this admission and acquiescence, the 
fcp^Iorious discoveries of God's will would be 
made in vain, " not being mixed with faith," as 
the apostle observes in another place, in those 
to whom these discoveries were made. There 
must, then, be faith in the hearer, to give t^e 
gospel doctrines their full effect upon him. 
But what is this faith 1 Not, certainly, an en- 
thusiastic fervour of mind, raised by words 
without meaning, or by mutilated passages of 
Scripture, calculated to support a particular 
docbrine at the expense of all the rest, and 
by this means rather to perplex than assist 
the mind, but a firm and steady conviction, 
founded on such evidence as the nature of 
them will admit, of the truth and certainty 
F all the leading doctrines of the gospel, and 
willingness and preparedness of mind to 
''embrace them all in their full extent, and as 
they are supported and connected with each 
other. Of this faith it may justly be said, 
that it is not barely tlie involuntary assent 
of the mind to irresistible evidence, or the 
zioluntary submission of it to incredible and 
impossible propositions, as some of its ene- 
%nies have insidiously suggested, but partly an 
SLct of the will, as well as of the under- 
standing, — a disposition to close in with the 
"best moral evidence, for the purpose of the 
best moral practice ; and thus is a principle 
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that " worketli by love," tliat interests the affec- 
tions through the understanding, and causes^ 
"even with the heart, to believe unto righteous- 
ness." 

To faith, thus delineated, the apostle pn 
ceeds to add virtue ; by which is meant, I 
think, in this place, not so much any one par- 
ticular virtue, as virtue, or morality, in general. 
And, indeed, the connection between them, 
according to this general interpretation, is so 
very obvious, that I shall only observe, that 
if faith is the truest support to virtue, as it 
explains the nature of it by the principles, 
and enforces the obligations of it by the pro- 
mises of the gospel, so virtue in its turn is 
the best exemplification of faith — the branches 
of which the other is the root, and the fruit — 
without which, being alone, it would be useless 
and unprofitable. For if it be admitted on the 
one hand, that " faith without works is dead," 
it must be equally admitted on the other, that 
these works again acquire new life and vigour 
from their connection with this heavenly prin- 
ciple. And thus it is that the Christian morals 
have acquired a perfection and consistency 
unknown to any other system, being established 
not upon nice artificial theories of fitness and 
congruity, of an original sense, or an acquired 
habit of moral obligation — of public or private 
utility, and such like, but upon the more 
solid basis of the declared will of God, and 
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upon the belief of that "future recompense of 
reward," or " those precious promises of the gos- 
pel," as they are styled in this very chapter, in 
which every other moral scheme ia palpably 
defective. 

The general system of virtue being thus 
happily fixed upon faith, the apostle proceeds 
next to divide it into its distinct and particular 
classes; and the first that meets us in this 
distribution is the persona! virtue of knowledge. 
Knowledge is indeed, strictly speaking, an intel- 
lectual endowment, but yet, in the application 
of it, evidently partakes of a moral nature. There 
must be a sentiment in all our actions to dis- 
tinguish them from the mere impulses of instinct, 
and to give them a moral character. Now this 
sentiment can only be the child of the under- 
standing. Knowledge, as far as it can be 
attained, must ever be necessary, both in regard 
to our moral conduct, and even as it respects 
the objects of our faith itself. These objects, 
it must be owned, are great and wonderful, 
and on this account very often dark and myste- 
rious ; and, therefore, cannot be exactly known 
to a creature of a limited understanding. But 
yet he may, and indeed ought to investigate 
them with diffidence and humility, if by this 
*neans he can haply " find out God," or arrive only 
St a glimpse of " the skirts of his glory." To a 
<5od of infinite knowledge, that service of his 
creatures must be most acceptable which is most 
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rational. But that service must be most rational* 
which is best supported by knowledge ; and, 
therefore, the Christian ought to wish, with the 
Paalmist, to have "understanding in the way of 
godliness." For it is not ignorance, but know- 
ledge, that is the true and legitimate fruit of 
the religion he professes, the essence of which 
consists, according to the apostle, in " knowing 
the only true God, and his Son Jesus, whom he 
hath sent," and will ever be best characterised 
by our being able to give "a reason of the 
hope that is in us with meekness and fear," in 
regard to faith; and in regard to virtue, "to 
judge even of ourselves what is right;" and thus, 
in both respects, "not to be children in under- 
standing, but in understanding to be men." 

The next virtue that follows in the sai 
class, is temperance ; and the connection be- 
tween this virtue and the preceding one, is 
the most obvious that can well be imagined*. 
For if knowledge consists in unfolding the reasoi 
and obligations of virtue in general, there caitl 
be no one particular virtue of which the reasons 
and obligations are more palpable than those 
of temperance. < 

If we take this virtue in its strictest sensed 
as implying a just control over the sensitive^ 
appetite, how forcibly is it recommended to ud 
by the knowledge that it is not sense, bUtif 
reason, that is the superior faculty and distiiH 
guishing privilege of man ; and that, therefore;^ 
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to suffer any improper encroachment of the 
former upon the latter is to set the servant 
above the master, and to invert the order, and 
to put out of course the very foundations of 
Mir moral constitution ; and not only so, but 
that, according to Christian ideas, " fleshly lusts 
war against the soul," and that our very bodies, 
by their being " temples of the Holy Ghost," 
acquire such a sanctity, that it becomes a kind 
of sacrilege to desecrate and profane them by 
a life of sensuality and impurity. 

Or if we take temperance in this place, in 
its general acceptation, as it implies a due 
moderation of our desires, with respect to all 
manner of temporal food, how strongly is this 
virtue impressed upon us by the consideration, 
that we are made for higher and better things, 
than all the things that are in the world can be- 
stow ; that we are called to " inherit a blessing ;" 
that we cannot arrive at this blessing in the 
present life ; and, consequently, that an intem- 
perate pursuit after those things in it, "which 
perish in the very using," must ill become those, 
"who are the children of God, and heirs of im- 
mortality ;" and that, therefore, in respect to this 
world, the duty of a Christian must be "to be 
careful," that is, extremely anxious "for nothing," 
but "to be temperate in all things." 

Was this world nothing but a scene of un- 
qudified good, temperance, or a just moderation 
of our desires, would be the chief, if not the 
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only, virtue of the personal kind, that could I 
required of us. But it hath pleased the great 
Author of nature to make this world otherwise, 
and to "mix evil with good, and bitter with 
sweet," in every portion of it he hath vouchsafed 
to his creatures. From this dispensation it will 
follow, that patience is as necessary a virtue, 
when referred to the one, as temperance is, when, 
referred to the other; and, as such, it is herte 
very properly introduced by the apostle in its 
due place and order. 

It is a very comfortable consideration, that, 
together with that natural evil, which God hath 
created, he should have implanted those moral 
dispositions in the heart of man, which, if they 
cannot prevent its action, can very much re- 
lieve its pressure. Now this is more particu- 
larly the case with the virtue of patience; 
which, by teaching us how to bear, may be 
said, by this means, to counteract the weight, 
and to ease the burthen of positive evil. The 
real weight of natural sufferings can never be 
ascertained by the bare consideration of their 
nature or action, without taking into the account, 
at the same time, the moral habit or disposition 
of the patient or sufferer to counteract and 
resist them; and, therefore, the common and 
popular enquiry in such a case, is not, what does 
such an one suffer, but how does he bear it? 
Hence it was, we may presume, that the ancient 
stoics used to think and speak so highly of 
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patience, as that virtue, which, by teaching 
their wise and perfect man how to bear, raised 
ttira not only above the complaint, but the very 
feeling of suffering. There is, it must be 
owned, a great deal of fancy and extravagance 
in pushing this idea so far ; but yet the general 
a-easoning is certainly founded in nature. The 
Christian Scriptures seem to admit of the same 
l«ind of reasoning, when they tell us that " bles- 
sed are they who endure ;" although it must 
V>e owned, at the same time, that they produce 
reasons and arguments for the patience of the 
dhristian sufferer, which must in vain be sought 
Ibr from any other quarter. For taking, as 
they do, the rod of affliction out of the liands 
of either a capricious chance, or an unrelenting 
necessity, and putting it into those of a most 
tender and affectionate parent, and by this- 
means presenting it to us but as one of the 
disguised mercies of our God, they, in fact, have 
changed the very nature of positive evil, and 
are, therefore, admirably calculated to produce 
ID lis a most devout submission to the will of 
God, and to teach us, even under the severest 
dispensations of his providence, "in patience to 
possess our souls." 

The apostle, having thus established the per- 
sonal virtues of man, introduces next into his 
system the duty he owes to God, or the virtue 
of "godliness," or piety. 
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This is a moat important virtue, when consi- 
dered even by itself; but never more important 
than when it is connected with the system of 
general morals, of which it must always consti- 
tute a main branch, and principal ingredient. 
On this account all attempts to separate the 
duties of man from his duty to God, or to detach 
Viorality from religion, have miserably failed, 
and served but to disgrace the systems which 
have been established upon such attempts, as 
well as the authors of them. For what are 
morals, but those rules of life which arise from 
certain relations in which man is placed, and 
a behaviour corresponding to these relations? 

And shall, then, the relations between him and 
his Giod, the most endearing and most ennobling 
that can well be conceived, be erased from his 
system ; and the corresponding duties of grati- 
tude for the favours, affiance in the protection, 
hope in the mercies, and the imitation of the 
communicable attributes of his God, be pre- 
sumed to have no influence upon his conduct? 

Bides, discard these relations, and these duties, 
bow do you leave man with respect to 
"ttose tliat remain ? With some small sense, it 
must be owned, of the personal virtues ; but 
what con this sense amount to, or to what 
general use can it be applied, founded as it can 
only be. under such circumstances, either on. 
the casual temperament of constitution, or th& 
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rrow inducements of seliishness? But intro- 
duce again the relations of godliness, and shew 
to man that the duties he owes to himself are 
the duties of his religion, and the commands of 
his God, and these also, not only as they respect 
his own, hut the general constitution of things 
around him. and you give a consistency and 
permanency to the personal virtues. The same 
observation will apply when referred to the 
social virtues also. Discard from these the rela- 
tions and duties of godliness, and how do you 
leave man in this respect ? With still some sense, 
it must he acknowledged, of social conduct, on 
account of the strong instincts and propensities 
which his God hath implanted in him to draw 
out his regards, and extend his good oifices to 
others; but a sense, which is still liable to he 
counteracted by the operation of a contrary prin- 
ciple in his constitution, by which he is impelled 
to centre his views and his affections in him- 
B^. But bring back again these relations, and 
the duties connected with them, and shew to 
man that his good offices to his feUow-creatures 
are the best returns of his own gratitude to his 
Creator, and the exercise of his own social affec- 
tions the best imitation of the moral and com- 
municable attributes of his God, and you infuse 
new life and vigour into the social system, by 
thus connecting benevolence with piety, and 
by shewing that " he that loveth God must love 
his brother also." 
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And this consideration naturally makes way 
for the introduction of "brotherly kindness" into 
this system. 

By "brotherly kindness" may be here meant, 
either a natural or a Christian relation. Both 
may perhaps be intended to be included in it; 
and it may signify, in this place, that kind of 
more private or restrained benevolence which 
we are required to exert, more especially towards 
those who are united to us either by the ties 
of blood, or brought nearer to us by belonging 
to the same household of faith. But, however 
this may be, or whatever aid and assistance this 
principle of benevolence may acquire from its 
connection with piety, or "godliness," it is evident 
it must still act upon man according to the 
different relations in which he may be placed 
with respect to his fellow-creatures, and agree- 
ably to the capacities, the partialities, the pre- 
judices, nay, if you will, the weaknesses of a 
creature of limited perfection. Man must be 
drawn to man by the "chords of a man;" and be 
always drawn the nearest and closest to those, 
who are the most nearly and closely connected 
with him ; and not only so, but, as his good 
offices, by reason of the limitation of his nature, 
cannot reach very far beyond, so they ought 
to be principally confined to the sphere in which 
he himself is destined to move. 

What shall wg say, then, of those attempts 
which have been sometimes made under I know 
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Hot what delusive pretences of a more general and 
extensive, to weaken or supersede this principle of 
a more private and restrained benevolence ? The 
tendency of such attempts, whatever may be the 
intention of the authors of them, can only be 
this, to draw a man from that sphere in which 
he can be uaeful to his fellow-creatures, into 
one, in which he cannot, by extending his moral 
obligations beyond his physical powers ; to create 
a kind of artificial sensibility in the human heart, 
in the room of some of its best sympathies, 
and original inclinations; to lose the very 
opportunities of doing good by the pause of 
doubt and the circumspection of suspicion ; and 
so to defeat the professed end of general good 
by the very means employed for the attainment 
of it. For it is a frequent recurrence to, and 
s ready use of, the opportunities of doing good, 
as they daily arise in our intercourse within the 
nnall circle of our more immediate friends and 
connections, that afford the best exercise for a 
benevolent disposition upon a more extended 
scale. In short, it is by repeated acts that we 
can best acquire the habits of social perfection ; 
so that, take away those inclinations and dispo- 
ritions in our constitution, on which these acts 
d^iend, and you take away, at the same time, 
the very materials of a more extended and ge- 
nerous system ; you absurdly aim at the end, by 
a destruction of the means ; and you invert the 
order of that only true process, by which a man 
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is drawn oot of himself, first towards tliow 

objects which are the nearest and dearest to 
him, and next towards those which are more 
remote and affect him iess powerfully ; till, by 
this means, the benevolent principle being aet 
in motion, is made to extend itself wider and 
wider, like the increasing circles irom one com- 
mon centre, and so to reach the utmost verge, 
and even the remotest relations of humanity. 
This, I say, is the only true process in the dis- 
quisition before us ; and, consequently, it is that 
which the apostle himself employs, when he leads 
ns through the restrained Tirtue of "brotherly 
kindness " to, what he places the last and highest 
in his system, the more general one of "charity." 
It win be unnecessary, I hope, to dilate much 
upon this virtue, upon which so much has been 
said, and so great stress has been placed in the 
pages of the Gospel. It may not, however, be 
improper just to obser\'e, what indeed more 
immediately arises from the place it holds in 
the system before us, that, as "charity" is put 
at the head of this system, we ought to concltidc 
that it cannot be attained, at least to any degree 
of perfection, bnt through the intermediate stages 
that lead to it; or rather, perhaps, that it is 
itself to be considered, not as a single virtue, 
but as composed of many. The fact is, that 
if the system before us be justly drawn. Chris- 
tian "charity" must, at least, consist of those 
virtues which conspire in that system to pro- 
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tice it. And that it does so, we can have no 
better proof, than in that beautiful definition 
of it given by the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
in which he tells us that "charity suffereth 
long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself; is not pufied up; doth 
not behave itself unseemly; seeketh not her 
own; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things ; believeth all things ; 
hopeth all things ; endureth all things," By 
this definition of one apostle, we not only see 
that Christian " charity " is composed of many vir- 
tues, but of those very virtues which are made 
to go into the composition of it in the system 
of another. For if "charity" "believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things," iti3"faith;" if ifthinketh 
ao evil," it is "virtue;" if it "vaunteth not itself, 
and is not puffed up," it is Christian " knowledge ;" 
if it "doth not behave itself unseemly," it is "tem- 
perance ;" " if it suffereth long, if it is not easily 
provoked, if it beareth all things, and endureth 
all things," it is "patience;" "if it rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth," it is "godli- 
ness;" "if it is kind, and envieth not, and seeketh 
Dot her own," it is "brotherly kindness;" and if 
it partakes, not only of one, or a few, but of 
all the intermediate virtues, it is itself — it is 
" charity :" uniting in itself the perfection of every 
other virtue, and therefore styled in the evan- 
gelical Scriptures "the bond of perfectness;" the 
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great point, to which all the rest lead 
means, and therefore styled "the end of the 
commandment;" andj on both these accounts, 
very justly placed at the top, as "faith" is i 
the root of Christian morality. 

By thus, then, attending to the several parts, 
we see to the best advantage the full result 
and beauty of the whole of the apostle's system; 
which I think we must allow to be perfect 
and complete in every part. If we examine 
it according to the strictest rules of systematic 
composition, although perhaps a neglect of these 
rules upon a subject of this kind might have 
been excused, yet, even in this view, we must 
allow that in point of connection between the 
several parts, and the luminous arrangement 
of the whole, we can find nothing superior, 
perhaps nothing equal to it, in the moral system 
of any other writer. 

If we examine it by the nature and value 
of its contents, it will strongly recommend 
itself to us in this view also, as a system, not 
so much of ideal perfection, or composed of 
virtues which the world never saw, as of real 
use and practical edification ; as a system, in 
short, which is so full and comprehensive, as - 
scarcely to admit the addition, and yet at the ^ 
same time not so overcharged, or so redundant,.^ 
as to suffer the subtraction of a single virtue; ^ 
much less of that "faith" which is the foundation^^^ 
and that "godliness" which is the cement of thess 
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noral structure, and without which the 
several remaining parts, as we have seen, would 
te but poorly supported and kept together. 

But it is to the same system, when viewed 
in a civil light, that I would wish at this time 
chiefly to direct your attention ; in which light 
how incomparably superior must it appear to 
all the moral systems that have been offered 
to the world, calculated as it is in all its branches 
to promote and secure the order and tranquillity 
of civil society, and, when it has its full influ- 
ence on the public mind, to remedy the defects, 
facilitate the operation, and, I had almost said, 
to supersede the necessity of all human laws 
whatever! For "faith" in the gospel-promises 
is certainly the best remedy for that want of 
rewards, which is a necessary defect in the 
sanctions of every human legislator; and, if 
this "faith" leads to general "virtue," what is it 
but to that, against which there can be no 
positive law ; or rather to that " law " itself, which 
was "written by the finger of God on the fleshly 
tables of the heart," and but copied out and 
transcribed from thence by the human legislator 
into tables of brass or stone? The same may 
be said of all the other virtues that follow; of 
"knowledge," that it is the best remedy against 
that ignorance which the human legislator may 
pity, but cannot wholly excuse; of "temperance," 
that, in one view of it, it seems the only effectual 
restraint against the excessive indulgence of 
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the sensitive appetite, more especially in that 
more criminal instances of it, which brei 
through the most sacred ties, and invade tfai 
repose and happiness of domestic life, and for 
which human laws have not yet heen able to 
provide an adequate remedy — and that, in the 
other, it supersedes that eager anxiety after 
this world's goods, which engender those strifes 
and emulations, those angry competitions and 
clashings of interest, which so frequently call 
for the interference of the temporal magistrate 
to adjust and compose ; of " patience," that it 
leads to the same end by teaching us to bear 
the evils of life, and, consequently, never to 
have recourse to any forbidden or illegal means 
of redressing them ; of " godliness," that it is that 
great principle, by which alone men effectually 
"depart from evil;" and of "brotherly kindness 
and charity," that these are virtues of which 
no code of human laws can either prescribe 
the performance, or punish the transgression; 
but which are enforced in the strongest niauner 
both by the precepts and the sanctions of i 
gospel. 

Thus it is, that the system of Christian morab"" 
steps into the assistance of the laws of civil 
society, not only, as I before observed to you,_ 
by remedying their defects, facihtating the! 
operation, and superseding, in some instancf 
their necessity ; but, let me now add, by exert^ 
ing an influence and a vigour heyond thent. 
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What then remains, at the conclusion of this 
discourse, but that, if we approve of the system 
K^e have been considering, we endeavour to 
square our lives according to its directions, 
and to exemplify it in all our conversation in 
thke world; that we learn, more especially, to 
possess ourselves with a lively and steadfast 
" faith" in the gospel of Christ, and then to follow 
't into the most important duties we owe to 
**'«-»r God, our neighbour, and ourselves ; to look 
*;^on all attempts to seduce us from any of 
**Xese branches of our duty, by whatever specious 
*-*"guments they may be supported, to be but 
^Vie attempts of perverted knowledge and un- 
*^lessed talents, and calculated, by making us 
^"werve from the paths of private duty, to injure 
tie interests of that civil society to which we 
belong ; and that, therefore, we resolve to keep 
■*in the old paths," and rigidly to adhere to what 
Some may call the antiquated precepts of the 
gospel morality, and even in spite of the inno- 
vations of modern refinement, whereunto we 
have already attained, to "walk by the same 
rule, and to mind the same thing ;" all and each 
of us taking up this determination of the apostle, 
"as I have received Christ Jesus, my Lord, so 
will I walk in him, rooted and built up in him, 
^^ and stablished in the faith, as I have been taught, 
^^nbounding therein with thanksgiving." 
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^^The wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
^^b then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be in- 
^^V treated, Jull of Tnercy and good fruits, without 
^^m partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
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No subject more deserves our attention, from 
place, than the important one of morality ; 
indeed, that morality which is contained 
in the dry and artificial, though perhaps strictly 
logical, systems of certain ethical writers, and 
established merely upon the principles of human 
reason ; but that which is inculcated in the 
precepts of the gospel, and established upon 
the pure principles of Christian faith. 

This single observation being premised, I 
shall now proceed, without any further preface, 
to the consideration of that beautiful portrait 
of Christian morals, which, under the appro- 
priate and emphatic designation of " the wisdom 
that is from above," the apostle hath presented 
to us in the words which I have just recited 
to you. 
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The first question, then, that meets us t 
this subject, is this — where is the neces^ 
of the distinction here given to this wisdo| 
that it is "from above?" Does not all 1 
wisdom, whatever, admit of this apellatii 
inasmuch as it is the result of a due exerdi 
and application of those powers and faculti! 
which we have received from the hands i 
Him who made us, whether we consider it as 
the foundation of all liberal arts and sciencea, 
or as that wisdom, by which, by a due ex6 
cise and improvement of our natural powd 
we are enabled to comprehend all the gre 
and important truths of natural religion ? AlC 
this may be granted ; but yet this wisdom- 
does not seem to be that which the apostle^ 
had in view in this place, but rather that 
wisdom which is shed abroad in a particular 
manner on the hearts of the faithful by the 
communications of God's holy spirit, to assist 
their understanding in believing the doctrines 
of his revealed religion, and to influence theif 
wills in practising the duties of it. Thisj 
the wisdom which the apostle contemplsl 
in this place ; and which he describes by i^ 
prominent qualities. Of these, the first is, that 
" it is pure." This word, in the original, means 
chaste. But this, if applied merely to th^ 
absence of the pollution of the body, come3 
not up to the apostle's meaning in the use a^ 
this word in this place. This regards no* 
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only the outward, but the inward man, and 
extends to purity of principle, as well as to 
purity of practice ; it attaches, without super- 
seding any of them, upon all the powers of 
our nature ; it assists our reason, it sanctifies 
our will, and purifies our heart and affections ; 
so as to introduce that true equipoise between 
the several parts of our frame, or rather that 
just ascendancy of the superior over the in- 
ferior parts of it, which is so essential to the 
dignity of the individual, and to the good and 
welfare of the whole. This, indeed, may be 
said to be done in some degree by the exercise 
of our reason itself ; but, allowing this, we must 
still maintain that the "wisdom from above" 
not only enhances the obligations, but enlarges 
the extent of this duty, by means peculiar to 
itself; by banishing " all evil thoughts, which 
may assault and hurt the soul," by restraining 
the voluntary wandering of the eye, "by keep- 
ing the heart with all diligence," and by thus 
striking at the root of all vices of uncleanness, 
effectually teaching us "to put away all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit," and to "perfect 
holiness in the fear of the Lord." 

The next quality of this wisdom is, that it 
is "peaceable." Now this evidently is both a 
personal and social quality ; a personal quality, 
as far as it denotes the peace and serenity of 
mind resulting from a life of virtue and holi- 
ness, and from the reflections of "a good con- 
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science, void of offence towards God and man ;^ 
and a social one, as far as it implies the avoiding 
the occasions of disputes and contentions with 
others, or the endeavouring, " if it be possible, 
as much as Heth in us, to live peaceably with 
all men." The conditions here prefixed to 
this precept, evidently imply the difficulty, 
and in some cases, even the impracticability 
of this duty ; in those cases, for instance, in 
which our own inclinations and endeavours 
to discharge it, are frustrated by not meeting 
with correspondent inclinations and endeavours 
on the part of others, over which we have 
no control. But, although we cannot regu- 
late the temper and dispositions of other men, 
yet we may and ought to regulate our own; 
nor can we better acquit ourselves of our 
duty, in this respect, than by cultivating that 
peaceableness of disposition in our own breasts, 
which will best enable us "to follow peace 
with all men." 

From these, the apostle proceeds to another 
quality of this wisdom, which has an intimate 
connection with them, that of being "gentle, 
and easy to be intreated." This may be sup- 
posed principally to refer to that disposition 
of our minds, by which we are prompted not 
to be "extreme to mark what is done amiss," 
or to be inexorable in our resentment of the 
injuries from others, but knowing that such 
offences must needs come in a world like 
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1i, are not too anxious to redress them, but 
arc " gentle and easy to be intreated in our 
forgiveness of them." There is, however, 
another point of view, in which the same 
quality may be considered, or in the reference 
it hears, not so much to the inward disposition, 
as to the outward manners and deportment. In 
this respect it redounds much to the credit 
of the Christian religion, that, whilst it hath 
paid the principal attention to virtues of the 
highest order, it hath not neglected those of a 
bwer class in the scale of duty; but to such 
^lities as affect the inward morals, hath 
superadded such as regulate the outward man- 
ners, by enjoining the practice of those lesser 
moralities, as they are sometimes called, in which 
the decencies and decorums of human life are 
more immediately exemplified, and which the 
great Christian apostle hath so well recommended, 
when, having noticed the more essential duties, 
or "whatsoever things are true, honest, just 
and pure," he subjoins the duties of an inferior 
order, or " whatsoever things are lovely and 
of good report," and concludes with an admo- 
nition, which evidently refers to both, " if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things." 

The next quality that follows in this enu- 
meration of the apostle is, that such " wisdom 
is full of mercy and good fruits." These are 
joined together to shew, by their mutual con- 
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nectioTi, the true interpretation to be put upon 
them in this place. Mercy is used in sacred 
Scripture in a twofold sense. When it is 
applied to God, it generally means forgiveness 
of our offences at his hands ; but here, when 
it is applied to man, it must mean, together 
with forgiveness of the offences of his fellow- 
creatures, real acts of charity and beneficence 
towards them. In the parable of the good 
Samaritan, to the question proposed by our 
blessed Saviour, " which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves?" this answer is returned, 
"he that shewed mercy upon him;" which 
plainly shews, that by mercy is here meant 
charity. That this is also the meaning of this 
word in the text, will still further appear, from 
" those good fruits" with which it is connect- 
ed, and which are called good, chiefly from 
the good principle within us, from which they 
proceed, being the fruits of that gospel charity, 
which our blessed Lord hath made the true 
test of "our being his disciples," and his apostle 
hath dignified with the apellation of its being 
the " bond of perfectness, and the very end of 
the coramandment." 

These, then, are the qualities of the " wisdom 
from above," which the apostle hath enumerated. 
He would still, however, have left his enume- 
ration incomplete, had he not excluded from 
it those contrary qualities which would have 
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Vitiated each and all the rest. And, there- 
fore, he adds, that this wisdom is "without 
partiality and without hypocrisy." These may 
be considered as having respect either to the 
last-mentioned virtue of " mercy and good fruits" 
in particular, or to all the preceding virtues 
in general. To be without partiality in the 
exercise of "mercy and good fruits," will imply 
that in the exercise of them we be not influ- 
enced by any partial views; so as to give an 
undue preference to improper objects ; which 
often proceeds from a selfish, rather than a social 
principle; nor yet from our notions of a still 
more perfect impartiality, run into the opposite 
extreme, and by being afraid of being partial to 
any, do good to none; sacrificing thus the 
emergency of the particular occasion, which is 
the great rule by which we ought to walk, 
to fanciful schemes of public expediency, or of 
a more diffusive and general philanthropy ; and, 
under this pretext, " shutting up our bowels of 
compassion from our brother," and " withholding 
good from them to whom it is due, when it 
IB in the power of our hand to do it." 

To be without hypocrisy in the exercise of 
the same virtue, will imply that, when we do 
our alms we do not do them from ostentatious 
views, or, as our Saviour observes, "sound a 
trumpet before us as the hypocrites were wont 
to do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they might have glory of men ; " but, to dis- 
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charge this duty in such a manner, as to > 
deavour to elude the observation of others, and, 
if possible, even our own, so as not to "let our 
left hand know what our right hand doeth." 

Tf we extend these qualities to the general 
subject, they properly denounce every kind and 
degree of partial and hypocritical obedience, the 
law of Christianity requiring us, in opposition 
to the one, to "walk in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless," and en- 
forcing this precept by this observation, that 
"whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all," or at 
least would be guilty of all under the solici- 
tation of an equally powerful temptation ; and, 
in opposition to the other, laying the principal 
stress, not upon outward observances, but upon 
the hidden services of the heart, and explicitly 
assuring us that they "who put on the form 
without the power of godliness," or are hypo- 
crites in their religious duties, "shall receive 
greater damnation." 

Such, then, are the qualities of " the wisdom 
from above," considered in its full extent, as 
well in what it is not, as in what it is, — qualities 
upon which I have but just touched, as I wish 
to devote the remainder of this discourse to 
some observations respecting the origin of this 
wisdom, and the marks by which we may be 
enabled to ascertain its real existence. 

In respect to the origin of this wisdom, two 
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I (^site opinions have been entertained; some 
Bribing it to the natural powers of man, in 
Tttclusion of the holy spirit of God, and others 
again to the holy spirit of God, in exclusion 
of the natural powers of man, — each party equally 
erring from the truth, which will be found to 
lie in the medium between the two extremes, 
or m that opinion, by which we do not exclude 
the agency of either, but admit the concurrent 
agency of both. To those who contend, that man 
is capable of acquiring this wisdom through the 
tmaasisted exercise, or perfectibility of his own 
natural faculties, we may observe that this 
opinion is founded on too high an estimate of 
these faculties in his present state of degene- 
racy and corruption. Had man continued in- 
nocent, these faculties might probably have 
heen sufficient of themselves for this purpose. 
8nt, fallen from his high estate, and from the 
original perfection of his nature, he is no longer 
3 sufficient "law to himself," but requires some 
''ther assistance besides his own to lead him 
'<* the complete knowledge and practice of his 
^Oty. Nor has this assistance been withheld; 
"^d having, in the dispensation of his word, 
afforded him a sufficient rule for the conduct 
"f his life, and in the same word promised to 
^sist him in the application of this rule by 
'■VOse gracious aids and influences of his Holy 
'^^>irit, which, by enlightening his understanding 
*nd purifying his heart, are calculated to keep 
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him in the straight line of his duty, or to rectify 
his deviations from it; and, by this means, to 
make him "wise unto salvation." 

Nor here let the natural man suppose tl 
by such assistance his own faculties are super* 
seded in this work of his salvation. These must 
still remain unimpaired. Conscience must still be 
the great judge and umpire of his actions; but 
conscience, enlightened and assisted by Divine 
grace, — that conscience, which, if under the im- 
pressions of the light of nature, it suggests to 
us, that it is only when "our own hearts condemn 
us not that we can have confidence towards- 
God," must still more strongly, under the im- 
pressions of grace, improve this confidence, by- 
referring to that assistance and co-operation oC 
the spirit of God with our own spirits, to wbich». 
the apostle alludes when he tells us, "the spirit 
of God beareth witness with our own spirits 
that we are the children of God." 

To those again, who contend for the exclusive 
agency of the spirit of God in the communi- 
cation of this wisdom, we may observe, that 
as the former opinion is calculated to exalt the 
natural faculties of man above, so this latter 
opinion is equally calculated to reduce them 
below their just standard; and not only so, but 
to introduce a mechanical, instead of a moral 
efficacy into the operations of Divine wisdcm, 
to rob it of those moral quabties, which 
its inseparable fruits, and to substitute a spi 
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ujonB, mystical, and unproductive kind of wisdom, 
ly abhorrent from the real and practical 
genius of the gospel, and taught in some other 
school than that of genuine Christianity. 

^' From these observations on the origin of this 
irisdom, it only now remains that I advert to 
Ae marks by which we may be enabled to 
Bfcertain its real existence. These marks we 
jnust seek in the moral fruits of this wisdom, 
and in these only. For, as we have a right to 
infer the real existence of this wisdom in all 
who shew the moral fruits of it in their lives 
and conduct, so, in regard to those who fail in 
this point, we have an equal right to draw an 
opposite conclusion. This, then, being admitted, 
it will follow that all pretences to this wisdom, 
which cannot be supported by this test, must 
be vain and ineffectual. Of this kind must be 
considered the pretences of those, who, however 
abhorrent in their lives and practice from the 
Works of this wisdom, yet boast that they have 
had it infused into them by sudden impulses 
Sod irresistible illuminations of the Spirit of 
pace, "given unto them without measure," and 
imparted in so marked and peculiar a manner, 
that they can distinguish them by their internal 
ftelings and perceptions from the ordinary ope- 
•^tions of their own minds. Now, although we 
cannot see what passes in the breasts of others, 
so as to pronounce upon this point with absolute 
•^eiriainty, yet, as the workings of human nature 
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may fairly be presumed to be nearly the t 
in all, we may reasoDably be allowed, 
consideration of the state and condition 
own minds, to draw a probable conclusion, and 
a preauntptive argument, in regard to those of 
others. If, then, upon an examination of oor 
own hearts, we find that we have never felt 
and experienced in ourselves the impulses and 
illuminations in question, which yet are des- 
cribed to be of that kind that we could not M 
of doing this if they were really imparted ; we 
have a rational ground, on this very account 
alone, to dispute the existence and reality of 
them in others. Nay, even if we could admit 
the existence and reality of them, yet we could 
by no means join in the conclusion, that they 
proceed from the holy spirit of God ; but, if 
separate from good works, that they are rather 
the insinuations of " that evil spirit," which, we 
are told, " worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience." Hence it is, and that we might not 
err in this respect, that the apostle bath cau- 
tioned us "not to believe every spirit, but to 
try the spirits, whether they are of God;" and 
that, on this important point, we have still higher 
authority, even that of our blessed Lord himself, 
who hath given us an infallible rule for this 
very purpose, "by their fruits ye shall know 
them." When, therefore, in the application of 
this rule, we find the persons who pretend to 
:h extraordinary vouchsafements of Divine 
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grace, distinguished from the rest of mankind 
by no traits of moral excellence, we have a 
right to conclude that they are actuated by 
the dictates, not of that '' wisdom that is from 
above," but of that wisdom which, according to 
the apostle's observation in this very chapter^ 
^'descendeth not from above, but is earthly^ 
sensual, devilish." On the contrary, when, by 
the application of the same rule, we examine 
the characters of those who admit the ordinary 
vouchsafements of the spirit of God, without, 
however, making any pretences in their own 
case to the extraordinary impulses and illumi- 
nations of it, and find them bringing forth in 
their conduct all the moral virtues and graces 
of the Christian life, we are equally authorised, 
in this case, to conclude that they who thus 
"walk in the spirit are really led by the Spirit/' — 
when we see them bearing the true qualities 
of it in their lives, and being, *' first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy." 
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Exodus xvi. 18. 

"^ that gathered much had nothing over, and 
^B he that gathered little had no lack. 

Ot- all the objections that seem to lie against 
ttte opinion of an all-direeting and all-dispens- 
"*g Providence, the most material hath been 
thought to arise from the unequal distribution 
•^f the good things of this life among the 
*^hildren of men. As all men in the scale of 
*iature stand upon the same level, so that none 
*^an be presumed to have any antecedent claim 
*o the free bounties of heaven, how comes it 
that a preference is shewn in what, in this 
"view, ought to be the regular and equal dis- 
tributions of Providence? Does it not seem 
rather a matter of chance, than design, that 
men, though equal as to their origin, should 
yet be so unequally dealt with, either in the 
several qualifications of mind and body, or, 
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what is the most general complaiat of afl^ 
in that most manifest inequality, which obtains 
in the dispensation of the outward blessings 
of life ; that men's fortunes should be so 
different, their estates so disproportionate, and 
that in the promiscuous distribution of good, 
which, if equally dealt out to all, would equally 
supply all, "some should gather much," even 
to a superfluity, whilst " others should gather so 
little," as to have scarcely a competency, and, ia 
some cases, not to be removed from absolute 
necessity ? Thus some have argued, plausibly- 
enough, but somewhat crudely and inconsider- 
ately ; not regarding the many important advan- 
tages that accrue from such a system on the one 
hand, and, on the other, over estimating the gifts 
of fortune, and making them the supreme 
good of man ; which, if not properly used and 
applied, impose a burthen rather than consti- 
tute happiness, and which can give nothing 
to the possessor, more than what a moderate 
competency can equally supply, with respect 
to real wants, and which may sometimes serve 
to create, what indeed they can never cure, 
those wants which are imaginary. 

The story of the children of Israel's gathering 
manna in the wilderness, of which the text 
is a part, may be here introduced as, perliaps, 
the truest sketch and most lively epitome 
of the dealings of Divine Providence in this 
respect; and will best elucidate the subject 
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rfore us. The story is, indeed, miraculous 
and extraordinary ; but, in its moral, will apply 
to the ordinary dispensations of Divine Provi- 
dence in the matter before us. Travelling from 
Egypt to the land of Canaan, we read of the 
great diflBculties that befel the children of 
Israel on their way through the wilderness ; 
even those difficulties that are most insup- 
portable to flesh and blood, hunger and want. 
And what is this world but a kind of larger 
wilderness, through which we are all travelling 
to a promised land ? through which difficulties 
Ki all sides beset, and wants, innumerable wants, 
crowd thick upon us ; so that, if left to our- 
selves, we should soon "hunger and faint by 
the way ?" If, again, the necessities of God's 
chosen people were miraculously relieved by 
the gracious rain of the manna from heaven, 
does not the same God shower down his 
Ueasings upon our heads, "opening his hand, 
and filling all things living with plenteousness ? " 
And if of the manna, that fell in the former in- 
stance, we read, that " some gathered more, and 
some less," fares it not so likewise at present ? 
some have a greater, others a less share of the 
good things from above. But how is this any 
impeachment of Divine Providence, if, besides 
many other valuable purposes to be answered by 
such dispensation, we are more especially in- 
formed by this story, of this most remarkable 
fact, " that when they, the children of Israel, did 
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meet the mauiia, tliey gathered with an omer," 
which was a competent measure for every man, 
the seeming inequality in their several gather- 
ings miraculously vanished, "he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack?" The moral of this exactly 
applies to the outward conveniencies of our 
present state ; let our gatheruigs in this respect 
be ever so unequal, yet, when we come to 
measure them by the standard of right reason, 
and with a view to the real necessities of our 
being, where is the mighty difference between 
the rich man's ephah, which is oftentimes as 
much as, or more than he wants, and the poor 
man's omer, which is barely sufficient for him ? 

In the further discoursing upon these words, 
I shall endeavour to offer some remarks upon 
this portion of sacred history. 

It hath been well observed, that nature de- 
lights in contraries. If, in support of this 
doctrine with the wise son of Syrach, we look 
into the works of the Most High, as we may 
observe in general that there are two and two, 
one against another, so in particular we may 
see the rich contrasted by the poor, and pros- 
perity by adversity. And in much knowledge 
hath God thus divided men, and made their 
ways, as well as portions, diverse. Subordina- 
ttou is the very life and soul of society; a 
truth which God hath in a manner sketched 
and shadowed out to us by the inequality of 
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his dispensations^ having put all men under 
such natural disadvantages, that they might 
all have recourse to society for their relief; 
yet having thrown more into the scale of some 
than of others, to introduce that subordination, 
without which there could be no society at all. 
For if all men were equally endowed, each 
having the same number of talents, it is hard 
to perceive how such a subordination could 
subsist, whilst all had an equal right to be 
the head, — whilst all aspired to the highest, 
where would be the feet and hands to perform 
the lower and menial offices in society ? But, as 
things are at present ordered by the inequality 
of the Divine dispensations, men naturally fall 
mto their proper places in civil society; some 
are qualified to govern, others to obey; some 
to contrive, others to execute ; some to labour 
with their hands, others to labour with their 
heads, in such a manner, that the ''head can- 
not say to the feet, I have no need of you, 
neither the feet to the hand, I have no need 
of thee ;** but that, by each member's throwing 
in their respective assistance into the general 
stocky the social body, ''knit and compacted 
together by those bands, which each joint 
sapplieth, may grow up to the edifying of 
itself in love, and increase with the increase 
of God." 

And as this inequality of the outward blessings^ 
of life is thus admirably well calculated for^he 
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subordination of society, so it is not less ' 
for the reciprocation of the tender oflBces of 
humanity. 

If there was an absolute equality among men 
with respect to their outward circumstances, 
there would be no room for some of the highesi 
virtues of human creatures, such as an ability 
and disposition to reduce this inequality by 
charitable communications. It is from wants 
relieved, and the reciprocal offices of giving and 
receiving, that the ties of humanity are bound 
together in the strongest manner. If all were 
equally rich, where would be the exalted virtue 
of relieving the wants of the poor? Or, sup- 
posing the true spirit of benevolence to be 
ever so universal, yet where would be the 
proper objects upon which to exert it? Or, 
if we turn our thoughts to the other extreme, 
and suppose all men equally poor, where then 
would be the subject-matter or fund of relief? 
But the wisdom of God's providence hath or- 
dered it otherwise; and, wisely acting by the 
intervention of second causes, and making the 
"rich and poor to meet together" in society, 
hath set off the rich against the poor, and the 
poor against the rich ; that so, on the one hand, 
by "having the poor always with them," whenever 
men are furnished with abilities or inclination 
to "do good," they might never want proper 
objects on which to exert them; and, on the 
other, the deficiency of the poor man's omer 
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being supplied out of the abundance of the 
rich man's ephah, there might be no redundancy 
or superfluity in the one case, and no lack or 
deficiency in the other. And from hence arises 
that tender reciprocation of good ofl^ces so 
essential to the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind — that heartfelt satisfaction on the part of 
the rich, whilst they are stewards and dis- 
pensers of God's bounty, "of being eyes to the 
blind, feet to the lame, and fathers to the father- 
less;" that noble sensation of "giving," which, 
In ScriptTire language, is said to be "better than 
to receive;" and that no less exquisite feeling 
of gratitude on the part of the poor for benefits 
fleceived, which are enhanced by their coming 
more immediately and visibly from those of 
their own species, and which naturally ex- 
tort those thanks, the very payment of which, 
wLere they are so richly due, to a sincere and 
^tefiil mind, is itself one of the highest 
gratifications. 

Thus hath God, though he hath portioned 
out his blessings with an unequal hand, pro- 
vided for the necessities of his creatures in a 
manner the most suitable to the wisdom of a 
Creator, who " knows whereof we arc made," 
and what things are therefore fittest for us ; and 
who, although he hath wisely diversified the 
outward conditions of men, and given to some 
to be "clothed with purple and to fare sump- 
tuously," yet hath he laid them under the 
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strougest, both moral and religious, obligations 
to relieve their indigent brethren, and hatl» 
taken care to give to almost all men that com- 
petency, with which, wherever it is, if it be no« 
the owner's own fault, "there can be no lack.*^ 
For here permit me to observe to you, that it 
is not so much the unsatisfactoriness that re- 
sults from the inequality of things themselves, 
as that which is itself seated in the more 
unequal tempers and affections of men, which 
makes them discontented with that condition 
in which God hath placed them, and that share 
of worldly advantages which they enjoy. For 
although Divine Providence hath diversified 
mankind in outward conditions, yet hath it in a 
great measure made them equal as to inward 
satisfactions. For where is the mighty difference 
in this respect between the rich and the poor? 
Thou who aboundest in wealth and hast thy 
barns stocked with increase, if thou wilt but 
attend to thy natural desires, and live, as thou 
oughtest to live, within the compass of these 
desires, thou wilt require but little to enable 
thee to do this; and if so, what availeth thee 
thy superfluity, or "thy house full of silver and 
gold?" Thou hast "gathered much" indeed, but 
really, and strictly thou "hast nothing over," 
so as to purchase for thyself an additional 
sense, or a single additional satisfaction. 

On the other hand, poor man, whoever thou 
art, who art hardly sure of thy daily bread, 
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but as Providence may provide it for thee, if 
thou boldest thyself content, and hast health and 
inclination to work for thy bread, or to gather 
that manna with which heaven will by this 
means supply thee, be assured that this allow- 
ance will find thee out; and that, in thy omer, 
"though thou gatherest little, there will be no 
lack." 

It is not, therefore, so much the unequal 
distribution of things below, as men's unequal 
and inordinate affections, that makes them re- 
pine at Providence. These, when they become 
inordinate, become at the same time insatiable. 
Our eye is not to be satisfied with seeing, 
which yet is the natural delight of the eye; 
nor our ear with hearing; nor our heart with 
desiring. By enlarging our desires, we appre- 
hend our estate to be narrow, and are apt to 
complain against Providence for giving us no 
more, when we ought rather gratefully to ac- 
knowledge its goodness in giving us so much; 
and through the false estimate we make of things 
around us, and an over-weaning opinion of our- 
selves, absurdly deny ourselves the enjoyment 
of what we have by fancying we have not all 
the enjoyments we should have. Whereas, shall 
our "eye be evil, because God is good ?" Have 
we realty the less, because others have more? 
Is not our omer an omer still, wanting in 
nothing to us, if we be not wanting to our- 
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selves ? — that measure which God hath ibougbt 
generally sufficient for the supply of our tem- 
poral wants, and by which, when we mete 
the advantages of temporal good, we shall find 
that "he that gathereth much hath nothing 
over, and he that gathereth little hath mM 
lack." H 

To the imperfect observer it may seem that 
the rich have the advantage in regard to some 
leading points ; those, for instance, which respect 
the enjoyment of honour, of power, of inde- 
pendence, and of pleasure. But even allowing 
all this, what is to be gained by it 1 What 
is honour, unless rightly obtained and enjoyed, 
but the being placed in a conspicuous view 
to be gazed at by some, and to be laughed at 
by others ? 

What is power, without attending to its 
proper exercise, but the opportunity of doing 
mischief? What doth it import to be inde- 
pendent of others, when, in many cases, it is 
an happiness to be dependent? and what advan- 
tage is it to follow pleasure, when it ends in 
pain, and the oftener it is pursued will the 
oftener disappoint our expectations? 

To these considerations we may close the 
account, by adding, that the poor are certainly 
more free from inward uneasiness and anxiety 
than the rich; and yet that disquiets of this 
kind are no little abatements of human hapi 
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"new; whilst, in regard to liealtli, which is one 
main ingredient in such happiness, and without 
which it cannot well subsist in any tolerable 
degree, they have generally the advantage— the 
temperance and exercise to which their occu- 
pations oblige them, being great preventatives 
of those bodily disorders, to which the indolence 
and luxury of the rich expose them. So that, 
in these several points of view, the observation 
in the text is abundantly verified, that "he that 
gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little hath no lack." 

The ittferences from this story are short and 
obvious. And, first, we should learn with the 
g»eat Christian apostle, " to be content with 
sach things as we have," let these things be 
what they may. For these things are to be 
leofaed upon as that manna, or that meat from 
heaven, which God in his infinite wisdom has pro- 
vided us, and with which, on this very account, 
we ought to be satisfied. This frame of mind 
wfll teach us " how to abound, and how to want;" 
aay, even to abound in the midst of want, 
Tdiilst others want amidst the greatest abun- 
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In the second place, from the same story we 
should learn, with contentment, indttatry in our 
several stations. The manna was to he gathered 
by the children of Israel; it was not to drop 
into their mouths, nor rain into their tents. 
God's gifts deserve our pains as well as oar 
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thankfulness. But, then, this industry musl 
be without anxiety and solicitude. This was 
the reason, we may suppose, why God ordered 
the children of Israel that they should leave 
nothing of the manna till the morning, but 
might trust that goodness which fed them day 
by day, and which ought to supersede all anxious 
thoughts for to-morrow. 

And, lastly, from this story let the rich learn 
munificence and charity to the poor; the poor 
gratitude and thankfulness to the rich. When 
the poor man's omer fails, then it is indeed that 
his situation becomes really calamitous, and 
requires, nay even demands, the redundancy 
from the rich man's ephah to make up the defi- 
ciency. This is what Providence itself hath 
ordered by its unequal distribution of the out- 
ward blessings of life : and therefore is a demand 
which the poor have upon the rich, and which 
the rich cannot refuse without the basest ingra- 
titude to him " who hath given them all things 
richly to enjoy ;" and without defeating, as far 
as in them lies, all the kind intentions of his 
providence, who by his own constitution of 
things hath thrown the indigent upon their ten- 
derest compassion. 

But then, if the rich ought to learn munifi- 
cence and charity to the poor, the poor ought 
equally to learn gratitude and thankfulness to 
the rich. For if there be a picture more dis- 
gusting than that of him, who " hath this world's 
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ted, " seeing his brother have need, and yet 
sliutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him," it is that of poverty, — either craving or 
receiving bounty with the coldness of indif- 
ference, — with a hand open to receive, and yet 
a heart shut against every feeling and impres- 
sion of gratitude. 

These, then, are some of the short, but obvious 
inferences to be drawn from this sacred story. 
Instructed by it we shall learn to be reconciled 
to the moat seemingly unequal distributions of 
iJivine Providence, — shall learn, in this our pil- 
grimage through the wilderness of this lower 
world, to rest satisfied even with our omer of 
temporal manna that falls by the way, and 
"in patience to possess our souls." If we have 
not the same portion of the good things of life 
which our richer neighbour possesses, we are 
perhaps as happy without It, and might perhaps 
Dot find our condition bettered by an exchange 
«fit. If we "fare not sumptuously every day," 
we fare frugally, and, by this means, acquire 
a true zest and a higher relish for the humble 
fare that is set before us. If we cannot riot 
in all the excesses of intemperance, we enjoy, 
perhaps, on this very account, the more solid 
advantages of sober health. If we have the 
less number of positive duties thrown upon us, 
we have the fewer temptations to undergo on 
this very account. If we have fewer talents, 
we have the less account to render for our 
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use or abuse of them. If we are doomed to^ 
walk among the lower orders of society, we 
are still to think ourselves as much a link 
in the chain of God's providence, as those 
of the higher order in it; and if we sustain 
the part allotted to us with diligence and 
fidelity, to be entitled to our reward as well 
as they. 

These thoughts, if frequently and habitually 
dwelt upon, would most effectually remove all 
our complaints about the inequality of the pre- 
sent conditions of life ; more especially when 
we brought to their aid these most important 
considerations, that, though ours be an ine- 
quality of circumstances, yet the original equa- 
lity of nature still subsists — that we are all, both 
"high and low, rich and poor," the common child- 
ren of the same God — partakers of the same 
n^ure, and, consequently, capable of the same 
moral improvement and physical happiness : 
and not only so, but, what is still more import- 
ant, that there is an equality of grace, that all 
have an equal share in the rights, privileges, 
and promises of the gospel, and that the meanest 
person upon earth may be " a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven:" and, if so, that we should learn 
to adopt from these premises this legitimate 
consequence, that we be satisfied and content 
with our omer of temporal, upon the prospect 
of our spiritual or hidden manna, as it is called 
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in the book of Revelations, and "labour, not 
after the meat that perisheth, but for that 
meat; which endureth unto everlasting life/' 
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If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them. 



These are the words of our blessed Lord 
himself, addressed to his disciples immediately 
after that most remarkable transaction record- 
ed in this chapter, when, as we read, " he 
riaeth from supper, and laid aside his gar- 
ments, and took a towel, and girded himself. 
After that, he poureth water into a basin, and 
began to wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith he was girded." 
There are some who pretend to see a secret 
aud mysterious meaning in this transaction, 
referring it to the cleansing virtue of the two 
Christian sacraments ; and, in a remote and 
secondary sense, this may perhaps be the case. 
But it is plain that our Lord's immediate 
intention was to give his disciples a lesson 
in the practical duties of his religion. For 
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it is thus tliat he himself explains it, in thn 
subsequent part of this chapter, when, as we 
are told, "after he had washed their feet, 
and had taken his garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, 'know ye what I 
have done to you ?'" and then, without 
waiting for their answer, proceeds to give this 
incident this practical explanation, — "ye call 
me Master, and Lord : and ye say, well ; for 
so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet ; ye ought also to wash 
oiife another's feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done 
io you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
servant is not greater than his lord; neither 
he that is sent greater than he that sent him :" — 
and then follow the words of the text, which 
still further corroborate and explain our Saviour's 
practical intention, — "if ye know these things 
happy are ye if ye do them." 

From these words, then, without attending 
any further to the particular connection of 
them with the rest of the chapter, we may 
venture upon this general assumption, that the 
true merit of a disciple of Christ {I speak of 
merit here in a restrained and quali6ed sense) 
consists in the knowledge, and, more especially, 
as intimately connected with it, in the practice 
of his Christian duty, or, in other terms, in 
the profession of rational and practical Christ~j 
ianity. 
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*■ The true merit of Christian obedience con- 
sists, then, in the first stages of it at least, 
in a Imowledge of our Christian duty. This 
is manifest, by implication, from the words 
before us. For what are the things which 
■we are happy if we do ? Even the things 
wlich we know ; which evidently shews that 
the knowledge of these things is a necessary, 
Md that too, an essential part of Christian 
duty. It must be confessed, indeed, that this 
knowledge, if it remain alone, or be but a 
principle floating upon the mind, and not 
accompanied by a suitable practice, must be 
dead and ineffectual, and can constitute little 
or no merit in the possessor. But it must be 
aclcnowledged, at the same time, that practice 
itself, if it be not directed by knowledge, 
must ever be too vague and indeterminate 
to constitute the true merit of the Christian 
disciple. The truth is, both are equally neces- 
^^I'y, — the one to precede, the other to follow, — 
the one to be the basis, the other the perfec- 
tion of our duty : so that it is as necessary 
to know what we practice, as to practice what 
we know. We must then, in the first place, 
learn to know our Christian duty, as the true 
ground for the regular practice of it. How 
then, it may be asked, are we to acquire this 
knowledge 1 To the Christian, the answer is 
easy, even in the revelation of the will of God, 
contained in the word of God. For as, if 
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we would arrive at a true knowledge t 
religion of nature, we must consult the volume 
of nature; so, if we would arrive at a true 
knowledge of the religion of grace, we must 
consult the volume of grace, in which God 
hath condescended to reveal himself to us upon 
this subject. 

It hath, indeed, been doubted by some whether 
God can reveal himself at all in any extraor- 
dinary way to his creatures: and objected by 
others, that, if he can, he hath not thus 
revealed himself in the Scriptures in question. 
But these are merely gratuitous assertions. 
Nor is the ordinary Christian obliged to en- 
tangle himself with, or to wade through, all 
the subtleties and refinements of such ob- 
jections. It is sufficient for him to know, 
that if the Christian Scriptures be the word 
of God, both these objections must be un- 
founded ; and that, therefore, he may safely 
consult these "lively oracles" to know the 
will of God, and to be informed of every 
part of his duty. 

But it hath been asked again, " are there 
not high and mysterious doctrines in the Christ- 
ian Scriptures which no man hath known, 
or can know, and for the knowledge of which 
we must apply even to these Scriptures in 
vain?" This may, in some degree, be true, 
and yet it may be the duty of a Christian to 
"search the Scriptures," not, indeed, for the 
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purpose of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
these doctrines, or of explaining how these 
things can be, but of ascertaining whether such 
things reajly are, and of determining whether, 
although raised far above his reason, they 
may not be proper subjects for his faith, and, 
by this means, have some connection with his 
practice, and some influence upon his virtue. 
Thus much, ,at least, must be conceded, that 
by doing this he exercises his best faculties 
upon the most exalted subjects; and that, 
whilst by his study of the sacred Scriptures 
^^BM does his utmost to know the mysteries of 
^Hu God, he will find all his attention most 
^**Biply compensated for, if, by this means, he 
r arrives only at a glimpse of " the skirts of his 
r glory." This, indeed, after all, can be but a 
qualified knowledge ; but it is the only know- 
ledge of which such subjects are capable ; and, 
therefore, the Christian will require no more ; 
more especially, as by searching after this 
knowledge he can alone acquire the ability 
of judging for himself, — of taking the doctrines 
of his religion upon proof, and not upon credit, 
wid, by this means, of distinguishing between 
a rational faith and a blind credulity. 

But it will not be necessary to dwell any 
further upon this part of my subject, as it 
is not so much the doctrines as the precepts 
'*'' our religion which demand our attention 
'" the words before us. — " If ye know these 
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things, happy are ye if ye do them," miisf^ 
refer to the knowledge of such things as we 
can do; and, consequently, must respect the 
duties and precepts of our religion. Now, in 
this respect, nothing like the above-mentioned 
objection can apply. In whatever darkness 
and obscurity some of the mysterious doctrines 
of the gospel may be wrapt, no objection of 
this kind can be made against the moral parts 
of the same dispensation, "in which all is 
light, and there is no darkness at all." The 
Christian is certainly the plainest and the best 
system of morality that was ever published 
to the world. We do not, perhaps, generally 
find that close connection and scientific arrange- 
ment, which by some have been thought so 
necessary to convey moral instruction ; but, 
independently of these, we find in it every re- 
quisite and every advantage of a moral scheme. 
We find it to be so comprehensive, that 
there is no vice that it does not detect and 
expose, and do virtue that it does not illus- 
trate and enforce. We find in it, also, all ima- 
ginable clearness and perspicuousness, without 
which its comprehensiveness would be of little 
or no importance ; and the rules of action 
engraven on so luminous a table, that even 
" he who runneth may read them." In point 
also of authority, as it respects the teacher, 
how incomparably superior is the Christian to 
every other moral system in the world! "Who 
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mule thee a ruler and a judge, and who gare 
thee this authority?" are questions which may 
be put to, and which cannot easily be answered 
by any merely human moralist. The thoughts 
d men are free ; and although a proper defer- 
oice ought to be paid to great and extraordi- 
oaiy talents, yet one man has as much right to 
think one way, as another has to think another. 
He may, therefore, spurn at that instruction 
which does not square with his own sentiments 
and opinion, or may admit only such parts of it as 
he may think proper and expedient. But this 
reasoning cannot apply where the moral teacher 
is acknowledged to be divine. In this case he 
must have an equal authority in every pre- 
cept, and over every person to whom such 
precept is proposed. The proverbs or moral 
aphorisms of Solomon are very good and ex- 
cellent in themselves ; but yet, so far as they 
rest upon authority, could influence no further 
tlian such authority was admitted. — " But a 
greater than Solomon is here." If our Lord's 
pretensions are admitted, his authority must 
be allowed to be absolute and supreme in all 
cases whatever, and all his " commandments 
to be true and righteous altogether." 

This is that kind of authority which we 
must in vain look for in any human teacher, 
and is evidently that to which the Jews allude„ 
*hen, speaking of our blessed Lord, they say. 
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"that he taught as one having authority, 
not as the scribes." 

To these observations, when we add the 
superior sanctions by which the moral duties 
of the gospel are enforced — sanctions, which 
depend not alone upon our own ideas of fitness 
and propriety, but upon the more solid basis 
of the declared word of God; and which do 
not only approve themselves to us on the 
score of temporal utility, whether public or 
private, but connect our present with our 
future interests, "having the promises of the 
life which now is, as well as of that which 
is to come," — I say, when we collect and com- 
pare all these things together, we cannot 
but be convinced, in our own minds, that 
there is no way we can go, nor any other 
means we can apply to, for instruction in 
righteousness, and a knowledge of our whole 
duty, so well as to the moral code of the 
gospel. But for what purpose, then, let us 
now ask, apply for this instruction and this 
knowledge ? Not, certainly, for the bare pur- 
pose of curious speculation, or that we may 
amuse ourselves and others with " the wonderful 
things contained in this law," but for the better 
purpose of transcribing them into our lives, 
and exemplifying them in our conduct — even 
for the purpose of practical edification, to which, 
as to its ultimate end, " if we would inherit 
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e promises" of our religion, all our knowledge 
; be directed. It is very evident, at least, 
our blessed Lord thought and reasoned 
ibus ; as, in the words before us, he ascribes 
the sole, at least the chief merit of the know- 
ledge of the duties of our religion to the 
practice of them. Nor is he singular in this 
respect. Every moral system must be a prac- 
tical one, and be calculated not so much to 
amuse the head, as to improve the heart, 
&nd to influence the life and manners ; — so 
niich so, indeed, that it is by this criterion 
that we can best judge of its merit and per- 
fection. If, then, the Christian be a true and 
perfect system of morality, we may fairly infer 
that it can undergo this test, and be judged 
rf by this criterion. And that it can do so 
we need not remain a single moment in doubt, 
when, upon an impartial investigation, we see 
that not only the moral and the plainer, but 
even the doctrinal and more mysterious parts 
of this dispensation are intended to produce 
this effect. Our hlessed Lord, when, in hig 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, al- 
luding to the nature of God, the great object 
hoth of natural and revealed religion, he 
tells her "that God is a spirit," does not 
prosecute this subject through a variety of 
speculative inferences, as a theoretical teacher 
*ould do, but, as a moral one, immediately 
annexes to it this practical precept, that, 
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therefore, "we must worship him in spirit ud 
in truth." The great end and intention of 
what may be called the distinguishing doctrine 
of our religion, the redemption of mankind " bj 
our Lord being made our righteousness and 
our justification," is presented t« us in tbe 
Christian Scriptures in the same view ; not 
with a view, that, because he has done so 
much for us, we ought therefore to do nothing 
for ourselves, but that he might "purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works." The same may be observed of the 
doctrine of the assistance of the holy spirit 
of God. This assistance is not vouchsafed 
to us for the purpose of superseding, but 
sanctifying our own endeavours, and of co- 
operating with us in the great work of our 
salvation; and, therefore, because it is "God 
that worketh in us both to will and to do," 
we are required by the Christian apostle, for 
this very reason, " to work out our own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling." 

If, then, the doctrinal parts of the Christian 
dispensation are not, as some have thought, 
mere speculative theories, but are intended to 
produce a practical effect, how much more 
may we suppose the moral parts of it ? In 
these, as we might naturally expect, we find 
no precepts purely speculative — no duties that 
lead to the reveries of mystic contemplation, 
or unprofitable quietism, but such as are active, 
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Bnly, sedate, rational; — the precepts of practice, 
and the duties of life. If we attend to our 
blessed Lord expounding his own precepts to 
his own followers, we cannot be at a loss how 
to interpret them, when he thus addresses 
himself to one, — "sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor;" and to another, — "go and do 
thou likewise;" and when, addressing himself 
more generally to all, he positively declares, — 
"not every one that saith unto me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven." And if we attend to 
the practice of his disciples, and more imme- 
diate followers, we find them pursuing the 
same plan, and walking in the same steps ; 
expounding, indeed, occasionally, as was highly 
proper, the doctrines of their religion, and 
uiswering objections to them ; but almost 
uniformly giving these, at the same time, a 
practical direction, inculcating in the most 
strenuous manner the commandments of their 
helored Master, and enforcing in every page 
of their writings the great duties of Christian 
morality. It is true, indeed, we read herein 
of great promises made to Jaith in the religion 
they offered to the world. And this with 
great reason, since it could never be pre- 
sumed that these promises should extend to 
those who believed them not; but then we 
also read, that it is only to that faith these 
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promises are made, which is actuated by the 
true spirit of this religion, or, which " worketh, 
by love." Nay, to shew the utter insignificancy 
of this principle whilst it remains alone in 
the mind, and foreseeing, perhaps, the great 
stress that would be laid upon it in the suc- 
ceeding ages of the gospel, the great apostle 
of the Gentiles hath made use of a very humi* 
liating expression, when he teUs us, — "though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing;" depressing 
thus, we see, this faith itself even into nothing in 
comparison with the superior claims of charity; 
the highest, because the most active, of the 
Christian virtues; or, as it is elsewhere called, 
"the bond of perfectness, and the end of the 
commandment." There cannot possibly be any 
stronger arguments than these, to shew that 
the practical duties of life are the main scope 
and aim of the Christian dispensation; and, 
consequently, that a knowledge of the precepts 
of our religion, however necessary, is only then 
of real use and advantage to us, when, brought 
into real action, it is seen to influence our_ 
lives and characters, — "if ye know these thinj 
happy are ye if ye do them." 

From this subject, thus treated and explained, 
two very important inferences offer themselves 
to our consideration; — the one as it respects 
others, the other as it respects ourselves. 

In the first place, we are provided from 
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hence with a true test or criterion to " try the 
spirits, whether they be of God;" or the pre- 
tences and professions of the different sects of 
Christians among us. 

If a competent knowledge of our duty is 
necessary to the proper discharge of it, and 
this knowledge can only be properly attained J 
by consulting the Christian Scriptures, we have i 
a just right to suspect the pretences of those J 
who either deny all such knowledge, or profess^ 
to derive it from secret illapses, or private in- 
spirations, or any other unauthorised channel; 
more especially when we see such, as is fre- 
quently the case, ignorant of every other kind 
of knowledge whatever. In like manner, as 
all knowledge of our duty is only then meri- 
torious, when it is referred to the practice of 
it, we have an equal right to suspect the pre- 
tences of those who ascribe all the merit of 
Christian believers to a blind, implicit faith, 
without any reference to "works of righteous- 
ness." This is, indeed, an easy way to heaven ; 
but, if there be any meaning in the words 
before us, it cannot be a safe one. — There are 
two sorts of persons who seem equally to err 
from the "truth as it is in Christ Jesus;" those 
who make reason their god, and discard all 
revelation, and those who, discarding the aids 
of reason, have filled revelation with every 
kind of irrational and unauthorised absurdity. 
The former of these is a philosophic vice, and. 
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being confined to a few, not likely 
general. But the latter is a more popular one. 
and seems to be daily gaining ground among 
us; and, therefore, I have thought it not im- 
proper to make this stricture upon those who, 
under the pretence of more evangelical doctrine, 
or a more evangelical way of preaching, would 
prevail upon their fellow-Christians, at I 
their more illiterate brethren, to give up 
scheme of religion, which consists in the " km 
ledge of the true God, and of his son JesuB, 
whom he hath sent," which holds out a consistent 
rule of faith and practice, and for which they 
have been taught " to give a reason with meek- 
ness and fear," for one which allows no "un- 
derstanding in the ways of godliness," and is as 
hostile to the practice as it is to the knowledge 
of Christian duty ; even for the unprofitable 
doctrines, the unreasonable services, the in- 
decent familiarities, the unconnected rhapsodies, 
and all the profane cant and jargon of enthu- 
siasm. 

The next inference more immediately respects 
ourselves, and is this — that, if the knowledge 
of our duty be necessary, we take care to 
look for this knowledge, where only it can be 
found, in the will of God revealed in his holy 
word; and in which the whole duty of man 
is so comprehensively, so clearly, and so autho- 
ritatively enforced. But as even this gospel- 
knowledge will be of little or no use to us 
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unless attended by a gospel-practice, we must 
take this further care that we exemplify it in 
our lives, by living up to its injunctions, by 
living "soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world," and by following after "what- 
ever things are honest, just, and pure," or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by a conscientious 
practice of the several duties we owe to God, 
our neighbour, and ourselves. A life of right- 
eousness will ever be the best comment upon 
Christian knowledge. We shall always give the 
best proof that our hearts are sound in the 
statutes of our religion, when we keep all the 
words, and perform all the works of the Christ- 
ian law ; and we shall with the truest confidence 
look forward to the rewards of it, when, by a 
hfe of activity and usefulness, in obedience to 
the commands of our religion, we sanctify our 
faith, we consecrate our knowledge, and bring 
ourselves under the description of those, to 
whom these rewards are restrained in the words 
before us, — "if ye know these things, happy are 
t if -ye do them." 
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Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his wayf 
even by ruling himsey after thy word. 

To cleanse our way from those poUutiona 
which a vicious and depraved nature may 
throw into our path, is a duty of the very first 
importance; though it be a task, it must be 
confessed, of extreme difficuUy. Every period 
of life has its own particular species of temp- 
tation. With the old, the sordid vice of avarice ; 
with the middle-aged, "the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life," or the specious views of 
ambition; and with the young, a certain vanity 
of intellect, the precipitancy of a fervid ima- 
gination, unrestrained by the deliberate faculty 
of the judgment ; and, above all, an inordi- 
nate desire of sensual pleasure, are those solici- 
tations which seduce their several votaries in 
their paths, and draw them into the way that 
"leadeth to destruction." 
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The words which I have selected for yoar 
consideration will naturally lead us to con- 
sider the temptations of this last class, and 
amongst these, the last that I have mentioned, 
or the solicitations of sensual pleasure, the 
word cleanse being chiefly applicable to defile- 
ment and pollution of this sort ; and the whole 
that may be advanced upon this subject will 
easily resolve itself into two propositions, — the 
difficulty of the duty here mentioned, imp! 
in this short interrogation of the Psalmist to 
God, — "wherewithal shall a young man clei 
his way?" and the remedy for such difficulty 
equally implied in this short answer, — "even by 
ruling himself according to thy word." 

With respect, then, to the first part 
my subject it may be observed, that it 
pleased the Almighty Parent of the nnivt 
to place us here in a state of moral discipli 
and probation. On this account^ as I ha^ 
just observed to you, he bath thrown tem] 
tions of some kind or other in our way 
every period of our lives. Some of these he 
hath wrought into the very frame and texture 
of our constitution itself, by making us sensi- 
tive as well as intelligent creatures, and giving 
us appetites and passions which strongly ex- 
cite and stimulate us to action. And these 
are the temptations which most frequently beset 
us in our earlier years, and become the formi- 
dable adversaries of our youth. For our pas- 
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sions and appetites, having no prudence of 
their own, must be directed and guided by 
our reason. But, alas, at this period the powers 
of reason continue for some time in a kind 
of nonage, whilst those of sense and appetite 
are daily advancing to a considerable degree 
of strength and vigour. Hence it is, that 
during this period the senses establish their 
dominion over us, and by having the advan- 
tage of the first impression, and by a conti- 
nual and, perhaps, imperceptible encroachment, 
gain an absolute sovereignty over our reason. 
And when our reason is " led captive of our 
lasts," no creature is more irrational than roan; 
and the whole frame of our being being out 
of proportion, nothing can be the effect of such 
anarchy, but the confusion of our distinguish- 
ing powers, and its natural consequence, " every 
evil work." It is with the constitution of the 
mind, as of the body. No strength of it can 
withstand the repeated attacks of sensual excess. 
They spread a torpor, as it were, over the 
rational soul, and render it impotent in all 
its functions. They convert the imagination, 
from being the handmaid of reason, into the 
creature of the appetites ; impair the memory, 
the great storehouse of the rational faculty ; 
nor would it be any misfortune if they should 
entirely obliterate it, as it is at best but 
the storehouse of sensuality and impurity. 
In short, the whole rational part of the volup- 
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tuoUS man is incorporated, as it were, into 
the animal one; all his thoughts are the 
"thoughts of his heart, which are only evil 
continually." 

But the usurpations of sense do not only serve 
to cloud and obscure our rational powers, in the 
manner just described, but even to extinguish 
the virtuous sentiment within us, or at least 
to blunt the sensibility of our moral taste. To 
be virtuous, we must find a pleasure in being 
so, and every pleasure must have its faculty 
of perception suited and adapted to it. For 
we are no more capable of moral pleasures 
without a virtuous disposition, than of animal 
gratifications without the senses. When, there- 
fore, the disposition for virtue is obliterated, 
or impaired, we can take no delight in vir- 
tuous pleasures; and, therefore, we naturally 
look out for those which are more corres- 
pondent to our inward dispositions. We begin 
to take our notices " of good and evil," not from 
their own nature, but from their relation, or 
immediate subserviency to our carnal indul- 
gencies; and having adopted the notion, that 
pleasure is our cbiefest good, nothing seems 
good to our eyes that does not directly or 
indirectly lead to this end, till at length we 
come to call "evil good, and good evil;" — we 
begin " to glory in that which is really our 
shame;" and being rendered perfectly callous 
to all the sensibilities of our moral taste, we 
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cease to hear " the still small voice" of conscience, 
or if we do, we learn to despise the "voice of 
the charmer, charm she ever so wisely." 

Nor is this all. For by the same means 
it is that we obliterate the gracious sympa- 
thies of social virtue. Sensuality is a most 
selfish vice, and is apt to subdue all our 
social instincts to itself; so that in vain shall 
we hope to find the kind, beneficent sentiments 
of humanity even in the breast of the young 
voluptuary, who can turn his face from the 
nght of misery, or harden his heart to behold 
it without sympathy, and who, whilst he can 
abundantly create the distress he cannot feel, 
"is not grieved" (in whatever shape it may 
^pear) "with the affliction of Joseph." 

To these difficulties when we now add the 
inYeteracy of evil habit, the corrupt maxims 
'of the world, which seem to "make a mock 
at sin," more especially at that kind of sin 
we have described, and, above all, the infec- 
tious quality of evil example, by which we are 
mutually encouraged to be "partakers of each 
other's sins,"— and thus " to strengthen our- 
selves in our own wickedness "—" to follow the 
multitude to do evil," and, by so doing, rather 
to multiply than divide the guilt of our trans- 
gressions; when, I say, we put all these con- 
siderations together, we cannot refuse to join in 
the interrogation of the Psalmist in the text, — 
" wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
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his way?" when, as we see, if he looks for 
help from ivithin, he finds his reason a slave 
to his passions, his moral sense of right and 
wrong obscured by the impure vapour of his 
sensual lusts, and his social instincts smothered 
by the same corrupt means ; and all these 
confirmed by the nature and force of habitual 
transgression ; and when, if he looks for assist- 
ance from without, he finds in the corrupt 
maxims and infectious examples of the world 
his greatest and most formidable adversaries ! 

I might dilate a great deal more upon this 
part of my subject; but as this cannot well 
be done without exhibiting scenes which create 
disgust, or using expressions which oflFend 
against decency, I hope sufBcient hath been 
laid before you, in the instances already pro- 
duced, to shew you the great difficulty of a 
young man's " cleansing liis way ; " and, there- 
fore, I shall now apply myself to the proper 
remedy for such difficulty, suggested by the 
latter proposition in the text, — " even by ruling 
himself" according to the laws of religion and 
the word of God. 

The word, or the law of God, whenever it 
is sufficiently notified to us, is entitled, on our 
parts, to the most unreserved and unqualified 
submission. Now, there is nothing which 
this word, or law of God, hath so forcibly 
denounced as unhallowed pleasure, or so strictly 
enjoined as purity of life. 
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It will be our duty, therefore, to obey this 
law, let the sacrifice be ever so painful, and 
to conform ourselves to this word, when it 
requires us to abjure and cast away our vices, 
though they be "as dear to us as a right 
ann, or a right eye." Doth God, in his word, 
order this, or prohibit that? is the question, that 
we ought to ask ourselves, and to regulate all 
our life and conversation according to the answer 
we receive, by consulting the word of God. 
This will be found to be the best and most com- 
pendious rule of conduct, and will prevent that 
parley with our vices, and that deliberation 
upon committing them, which are so fre- 
quently seen to end in our loss and destruction. 
"How can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God 1 " was, we know, an expostula- 
tion which secured the virtue of one illustrious 
individual under the most importunate temp- 
tation ; and will have the same effect, when 
properly attended to, in every other instance. 

For the accustoming ourselves to act under 
this impression will naturally produce that 
frame of mind, which, notwithstanding the 
depravity of our nature, and the importunity 
of temptation, will be able in a great measure 
to subdue all our irregular inclinations to 
itself. Overpowered, indeed, it perhaps may 
^e for a time by youthful irregularities, but 
'^ will, generally, sooner or later, re-assert its 
•ioniinion, and if, in the mean while, it cannot 
l2 
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restrain the young ma» from sin, it will, 
however, make his progress in it less easy 
and agreeable ; and if it cannot entirely pre- 
serve, it will teach him " wherewithal to cleanse 
his way," and to recover his steps. For, under 
the mighty protection of this principle, we 
shall not only exert our own strength to the 
best advantage, but we shall have much greater 
strength than our own. God himself, so long 
as we endeavour to square our conduct accord- 
ing to his laws, will be our safeguard and 
defence ; so that " no enemy can approach 
to hurt us ; " all the flattering allurements of 
vice will lose their charms ; no difficulties 
will discourage; no dangers will affright; no 
sufferings will dispirit: the word of God will 
be a guard which prosperity cannot corrupt, 
and a fence which adversity cannot break 
down. It will be the safeguard and ornament 
of youth ; will restrain its unruly passions, 
and turn its follies into sobriety. It will give 
stability to the more advanced and perfect 
man, and place his " feet upon a rock," and 
" order all his goings and affections aright." It 
will, moreover, be the support, the comfort 
and direction of old age ; a direction which 
will point out to us the " way in which we 
should go," even when our own strength and 
reason fail, and bring us safe to the end of 
life, with the glorious prospect of immortality 
before us. 
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But what then, it may be asked, is this word, 
to which we are required to conform our 
actions, and which has so powerful an effect 
upon the conduct of our lives ? The answer 
to this question will be different according 
to the different times in which such question 
may be presumed to be asked. Before any 
written revelation of God's will, his word 
could only be learned in the reports of con- 
science, or in "the law written on the 
fleshly tables of the heart." But now, since 
the authoritative declaration of God's will, it 
is to be chiefly, if not solely learned in the 
declaration of his written word. 

We may rest assured, that when man came 
WTginally from the hands of his Creator he was 
made " perfect," — " perfect," as far as was neces- 
sary for that kind of being which he had received 
from his Creator. If he was endowed with sensi- 
tive passions and affections, we may be well 
assured that these were necessary for the nature 
he had received, and were intended, under the 
guidance of reason, and the power of conscience, 
to promote his proper happiness. But his un- 
happiness was, that these passions and affec- 
tions took the lead; and, breaking through 
the restraints of his higher powers, carried 
him to criminal excesses of indulgence, and 
turned him aside from the right path of duty. 
Hence it was that God condescended to provide 
Mm with a written law, to which he might 
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refer to be informed of every branch of his 
duty, and to rectify his miscarriages in it. This 
written law was first the decalogue, or the law rf 
the ten commandments, which may be cob- 
sidered as a rough draft and general outline 
of duty ; but in which, if considered according 
to the strict meaning of the words, we shall 
not easily find either the duties of charity 
and humanity towards others, or those of 
sobriety and the regulation of the passions as 
they respect ourselves. But this deficiency is 
now most amply compensated for, by the re- 
vealed word of the gospel, which, by its liberal 
interpretation and additions, hath carried the 
moral law to its highest perfection. It is 
plain that the Psalmist, in the text, could only 
refer to this law hefore it had received these 
improvements. With how much more justice, 
then, may the Christian make his appeal to 
it, after these improvements and additions have 
been received, and declared in the sacred pages 
of the gospel ; so that, if even, in respect to 
the former, David could argue that the "law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; 
the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart; and the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes ;" with how much 
greater propriety may the Christian apply tint 
reasoning to the law of the gospel ; and, sioce 
"the wrath of God is now more clearly re- 
vealed against all unrighteousness and ungodli* 
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iiess of living," how ought this consideration 
to put us upon " living godly, righteously, and 
soberly in the present world 1" This law, indeed, 
is very full and comprehensive, and hath, in 
the plainest and most perfect manner, informed 
us of every branch of our duty. But it is 
our personal duty that 1 am led at present 
to consider, or how the word of God's revealed 
law, in the gospel, is calculated to make the 
young man "live soberly," to abstain from 
the pollutions of the flesh, and "to cleanse 
his way" from the defilements of a sinful and 
sensual nature. 

The arguments that are ofiered in this 
behalf, are the strongest that can well be 
imagined, and must, if they are properly at- 
tended to, produce the desired effect. They 
may be reduced into a very small compass. For, 
in the first place, if we consider this word 
of God in its general tenor, we must conclude 
that a voluptuous life is at variance with the 
very essence of the Christian institution ; the 
great end and design of which is to rescue 
us from the dominion of our lusts, to spiritua- 
hze oiu- affections, and to purify our nature 
by the means of grace, "that we may be 
vessels of honour, sanctified and prepared for 
glory." If we consider the svhlimer doctrines 
of it, they are calculated in their general 
impression to inspire universal purity and holi- 
ness of life. If we consider the particular 
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precepts of the same gospel, we shall find, in 
almost every page, such as these, — " I beseech 
you, as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from 
fleshly lusts which war against the soul ;" and 
" present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasoD- 
able service." If we attend to the reasom, 
upon which these particular precepts are founded, 
we cannot but observe these strong ones, which 
are indeed peculiar to the gospel, — " that our 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost," 
who cannot inhabit with impurity and cor- 
ruption ; " and that we are not our own, but 
are bought with a price;" and, therefore, must 
comply with the conditions of that purchase, 
and " must glorify God in our spirits and 
our bodies, which are God's." 

If we, next, attend to the two positive inst? 
tutions of our religion, we shall find, that as 
the external right of baptism is the emblem 
of purity, and by the inward operation of 
it we are dedicated "holy unto God," so in 
the participation of the Lord's Supper we are 
invited to a renewal of this rite, and "are 
cleansed by the blood of Christ," and purified 
from the defilement of sin by our participation 
in his holy sacrifice. From which considera- 
tions, if we turn our thoughts to the threatenings 
and promises of the same gospel, we shall read 
these most unequivocal declarations, "that into 
heaven shall enter nothing that defileth ;" and 
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" that he who hath the hope of heaven in him 
must purify himself, even as he, the God of 
heaven, is pure." 

It was, we know, a notion to which the 
light of nature carried several of the more 
exalted heathens, that the vicious inclinations, 
which the soul contracts in the body, insinu- 
ate themselves into the very substance of it, 
and adhere to it like a leprosy, and, as such, 
must for ever disqualify it for the joys of 
lieaven. And this notion the Christian Scrip- 
tures do not refute, but confirm, when they 
tell us that "the carnal mind is enmity against 
God," — that we cannot be successful .'candi- 
dates for the kingdom of heaven without the 
robes of purity and righteousness ; and that 
"without holiness, no man can see the Lord." 

If these considerations, taken singly, are of 
weight sufficient, one would imagine, to keep 
us from the pollutions of the world, with what 
powerful force must they act unitedly upon 
the mind? Under such awakening reflections, 
can reason be any longer the slave of appetite, 
our moral or social discernment be perverted, 
or even the unhallowed examples of the world 
take effect upon us? Or, rather, will not our 
reason be so far improved by this divine assist- 
ance, as to learn either never to forego, or 
always to re-assert her empire over the animal 
affections? Will not that cloud and vapour 
in which our impure desires were wont to 
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envelope the powers, and blunt the sensibility 
of our moral taste, disperse upon the commu- 
nication of that Divine light, which, where it 
is properly received, purifieth ''every one that 
Cometh into the world?" And will not even 
the unhallowed examples of the world, which 
are wont, through tbe medium of our imitative 
powers, to take such hold upon us, be made 
to yield to the brightness and purity of that 
example which our religion sets before us; 
even the example of him "who did no sin," 
and whose chief business in coming into the 
world was to " purify and cleanse" his followers 
from the pollutions of it, " according to his holy 
word 1" 

Thus have I endeavoured to set before 
you, my brethren, more especially my younger 
brethren, both the bane of your lives, and the 
only true antidote against it. Let it be your 
care, then, to learn to avoid the one, and to 
use and apply the other. Avoid those temp- 
tations which so easily beset you in your 
youth, and which have so baneful an influence 
upon your virtue. Preserve your ways, as far 
as possibly ye may, by your own strength. 
But if ye find this too weak for those nume- 
rous and powerful temptations which lie in 
wait against your innocence, delay not to have 
inunediate recourse to that word of God iu 
the gospel of his Son, which will be "a lamp 
to your feet, and a light to your paths," to 



inform you of your duty, and to keep you 
steady in the paths of righteousness; or, if 
ever ye have erred from these paths, will lead 
you safely back again, and cause you "to 
demise your ways according to this word." 
Take especial care that ye make not even this 
word of none effect, by prevaricating with 
your own sinful lusts, and by endeavouring 
to bend the sacred word of God to your own 
vices; but rather, having the assistance of the 
same word, learn with the apostle "to purify 
yourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God." 
Give not any specious names to your lusts in 
order to extenuate them. Call them not sins 
of infirmity, which ye cannot resist, and for 
which a merciful God will never visit. If your 
sins were really such, the word of God would 
not require you to resist them. But ye have 
been told by the most unequivocal authority, 
that God requires nothing at your hands, but 
what he enables you by your natural strength, 
or his grace, to perform, and "with the temp- 
tation," he it what it will, "hath made a way 
to escape." If, then, ye " escape not," the fault 
is your own, and "sin lieth at your door." 
"Keep," then, "your innocency, and take heed 
unto the thing that is right," by following 
the commandments of your God, and " walking 
in his holy ways," Nay, even if ye have left 
your innocence, and deviated from his paths. 
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learn to apply to his holy word for the tru& 
motives of your amendment* and justification^ 
and secure to yourselves the salutary operation) 
of that all-sufficient sacrifice^ which can alone 
'^cleanse you from all sin^ and present you 
holy^ and without spot^ and blameless^ to the 
Father." 
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2 Peter iii. 18. 
Grow in grace. 

It is a fact most worthy of observation, that 
Almighty God, in the two different dispen- 
sations of nature and of grace, hath been 
most graciously pleased to adopt the same ge- 
neral laws, and to have recourse to the same 
plans of operation ; at least hath adopted such 
laws, and such plans of operation as are not 
at all repugnant to, but strictly compatible 
with each other, and bespeak that admirable 
uniformity and simplicity, which might natu- 
rally be expected from the different works of 
that Divine Architect, "who is the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever." Now these 
laws, and these plans of operation, will be 
found to be, in both cases, gradual and pro- 
gressive. The world itself, we are told, was 
not created by an immediate and instanta- 
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iieous act of Almighty Power, but by the' 
successive and gradual operations of six days' 
labour ; and in its several productions, both 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom, we 
may observe the same successive and gradual 
advances to maturity and perfection, which 
at first obtained in its original creation. But, 
without extending our views beyond ourselves, 
the gradual growth and gradual decay of our 
own bodies are sufficient to inform us of 
the progressive operations of that system of 
nature, which was at first created, and is still 
preserved and supported, by the same uniform 
and invariable laws of the same Almighty 
Being. What, then, is so clearly discernible 
in the works of nature, might reasonably be 
expected to be equally so in the works of 
grace; inasmuch as they both "proceed from 
the same Father of lights, in whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning." Nor 
hath this expectation, which is founded upon 
the essential attributes of God, been frus- 
trated or disappointed in the event. For, hath 
God in the natural and original constitution 
of his creatures, implanted corporeal and men- 
tal faculties, which gradually disclose and ex- 
pand themselves, and are gradually ripened 
into maturity and perfection ? He hath also, 
in the supernatural works of grace, been 
pleased to have respect to this their natural 
and original constitution, and, agreeably thereto. 
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SO to impart and vouchsafe the blessings of 
lus grace to his creatures, as to enable them 
to make the same gradual and progressive 
JmpTovement therein, which they are capable 
of making in their mora! and intellectual at- 
tainments ; and, for which also, the natural 
powers and faculties of tbeir own minds are 
so well calculated and adapted ; and hath 
thus provided, in aU his dispensations with 
bis creatures, those of grace itself not excepted, 
that the moral freedom of their wills, and the 
natural powers of their understandings should 
not be impaired, or obstructed by any new 
or contradictory mode of communication, but 
should be preserved and supported by the 
uniformity and the regularity of his proceed- 
ings. 

If we consult our own frame, we shall find 
that we are so constituted by nature, that not 
only our bodies, but our minds also themselves, 
are capable of progressive growth and im- 
provement ; and that, if the outward man may 
be gradually increased in bulk and stature, 
the inward man also may be daily renewed and 
invigorated by moral and intellectual exercises. 
And it is in conformity to this gradual and 
progressive mode of the improvement of our 
Ttaturfd powers that we are required, by the 
precept before us, to make the same kind of 
advances to perfection in the supernatural 
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gifts of Christian grace. The progres 
of our minds under the influence of this heavenly 
principle, might, if other arguments were want- 
ing, be fairly inferred from the very words 
of the text; which, if they be allowed any 
meaning at all, must evidently import that 
the grace of God does not act upon us by an 
instantaneous, or an irresistible mode of opera- 
tion. For if it did, the precept would evidently 
be rendered, in the one case, impracticable, 
and, in the other, unnecessary. But we know 
sufficiently, from the testimony and conscious- 
ness of our own minds, that this grace does 
not so act upon us, but is communicated in 
a manner more consistent and compatible with 
the free use and exercise of our natural powers ; 
and, therefore, the same gradual advances to 
perfection must necessarily obtain in the 
as in the other. 

It is, moreover, in direct allusion to thi 
progressive state of our Christian attainments 
that we are sometimes in Scripture styled "babes 
in Christ ;" and, as such, are required to '* desire 
the sincere milk of God's word, that we grow 
thereby," and, by this means, gradually arrive 
at that more confirmed state of strength and 
maturity, which will enable us to digest the 
meat of the same word, or that stronger food, 
which is calculated for such a state; and thus 
"to proceed from strength to strength. 
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: come fram an infant state unto a perfect 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
!ness of Christ." 
If, then, from this short deduction, it he 
clearly proved that God's grace is imparted 
in the same manner with our moral and intel- 
lectual powers, it becomes a fit question to 
ask, hy what means it may be best advanced 
and. improved by us? The answer is plain 
and obvious— even by the same kind of culture 
and. co-operation on our parts, which are so 
necessary to bring the latter to any tolerable 
degree of growth and improvement. With re- 
spect, indeed, to the corporeal growth of the 
outward man, we know that we are wholly 
passive, and that no man "by taking thought 
caTi add one cubit to his stature;" but, with 
respect to the growth of the inward man, and 
of our moral and intellectual faculties, the .case 
IS directly the reverse. For, so far from being 
passive, it is only by the most active cultivation 
tUat we can bring these to any state of matu- 
rity; 80 that, "by taking thought," we can add 
to our moral and intellectual, what we cannot 
do to our corporeal growth. For, as it is 
Only by frequent and laborious exercise — by a 
gradual and systematic progress through the 
connected chain of personal, social, and reU- 
^ous virtues, that the moral powers of our 
"Muds can be strengthened and improved; so. 
'" our intellectual attainments, it is only by a 
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similar process that any adequate proficiency"" 
can be acquired; even by that process, by 
which the first faint dawnings of sense and 
reason are gradually matured into their more 
advanced state of perfection, and the mind en- 
abled to attain to the sum and measure of its 
intellectual knowledge. 

The same process, then, must be applied, and 
the same means adopted, to promote our ad- 
vances in Christian grace; which, if it receive 
continual care and cultivation, will admit of con- 
tinual growth and improvement. The parable 
of the talents in the gospel is well calculated 
to illustrate the truth of this observation; for 
these talents may be presumed to represent 
the different vouchsafements of God's grace to 
hia creatures, and are seen to have produced 
different efiects according to the different de- 
grees of care and diligence bestowed upon 
them. The parable, also, of the sower tends 
to establish the same truth; for the seed sown 
proved fruitful or abortive, not only on account 
of the nature of the soil on which it fell, but 
more especially on account of the cultivation 
it received. 

And, therefore, we seem authorised to draw 
this general conclusion — that as the seeds of the 
earth, to keep up the same allusion, although 
refreshed by the kindly dews of heaven, and 
invigorated by the sun's genial warmth and 
renovating influence, still require the friendly 
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aid and co-operation of man to preserve them 
from injury, and to bring them to maturity; 
so the seeds of the grace of God, although 
originally implanted and continually nourished 
and supported in our minds by his bountiful 
goodness, yet, in order to make them fruitful 
and productive, must receive from us the most 
assiduous care and cultivation. For, without 
this, they will either, like the talent of the 
"slothful and wicked servant," He dormant in 
the mind in a state of unproiitable seclusion 
and inactivity; or, like "the seed that was 
sown upon stony ground, and among thorns, 
have no root in themselves, and be suddenly 
choked, so as to bring no fruit to perfection." 
So ineffectual must ever be the assistance of God's 
grace, unless it meet with our own co-operation 
and encouragement, and so vain the presump- 
tion, that our own endeavours and exertions 
are thereby rendered superfluous and unneces- 
sary, that, if properly considered, it must ever 
afford the most powerful motive and argument 
to induce us to give to these, our exertions, 
the greatest possible degree of energy and ac- 
tivity; and, according to the apostle's admoni- 
tion, "to work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling;" because, as he himself 
adds in the words immediately following, "it 
is God that worketh in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure." 
From what hath been said upon this subject. 
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many important inferences, as well speculatiTC 
as practical, naturally arise. The first of the 
former kind is, that the grace of God does 
not act upon us by any instantaneous mode 
of operation, or in any manner that may be 
presumed to supersede the necessity of our 
own co-operation. For, if it did, where could 
be the propriety of the apostle's admonition to 
us, to "grow in grace," which must pre-suppose 
the use and assistance of our own faculties; 
and how must all those passages of Scripture 
fall to the ground, which represent our Ch^is^ 
ian state as a progressive state of moral 
spiritual improvement? It cannot, indeed, 
denied that God may, if he pleases, vouchsal 
his grace to his creatures by an instantaneous 
mode of communication, as was evidently the 
case in the sudden and immediate conversion 
of the thief upon the cross; but such instances 
are extremely rare and uncommon; and, as such, 
serve rather to illustrate, than to invalidate the 
truth of the general position. Some, indeed, 
have maintained, that they can feel and per- 
ceive the first impressions and impulses of the 
Divine grace within them, as a principle en- 
tirely distinct from the operation of their own 
minds; but this must be a most palpable 
delusion, and, as such, must be attributed, not 
to the cool deliberations of sound reason, but 
to the passionate emotions of an over-heated 
imagination, or an enthusiastic phrenzy. For 



the grace of God does not infuse a new prin- 
ciple into us, but only acts upon and assists 
our own natural principles. And, although we 
are by this means prevented from discerning 
the motions of God's spirit from the ordinary 
operations of our own minds, yet, when we 
find our understandings enlightened, our wills 
engaged, and our affections purified by this 
jj^yeoly principle, we can no more doubt of 
: real existence of it, than if it acted by a 
more distinct and separate mode of communi- 
cation. Nay, it is by means of God's grace 
acting in concert with, and through the medium 
of the powers of our own minds, that we not 
only avoid that confusion which must neces- 
sarily arise from the agency of two distinct 
and separate principles within us, but, from 
their joint co-operation, have this further, and, 
indeed, only testimony of our being in a state 
of actual regeneration, when, with the apostle, 
"the spirit itself beareth witness with our own 
spirits, that we are the children of God." 

But if from the doctrine already laid down, 
it appears that the grace of God is not instan- 
taneous, it must be very evident from the same 
doctrine that it is not, as some enthusiasts 
have vainly thought, irresistible. For God 
must always act with free and rational crea- 
tures in conformity with the faculties he hath 
given them. He may, indeed, assist, but he 
can never supersede these faculties ; and, there- 
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fore, the Spirit of grace can never be sup- 
posed to be a principle of force and mecha- 
nism, which it must be if it were irresistible, 
but must ever be maintained to be consistent 
with the free exercise of the powers of the 
will and the understanding ; without which 
man can never be a proper subject, either of 
religion or morality. This consideration is, 
I hope, sufficient of itself to shew the doctrine 
of irresistible grace to be a mere conceit, — a 
doctrine unknown to the churches of God, 
and taught in some other school than that of 
genuine Christianity. 

The practical inferences, to which I shall 
confine myself upon this subject, shall be such 
as seem necessarily to arise from the specula- 
tive ones I have already considered. 

If, then, the grace of God be not instantane- 
ous, the practical inference is, that we take care 
to give it that culture and co-operation, which 
the progressive and partial communications of 
it so evidently require ; and, more especially, 
that we continue " to grow in grace," and never 
think we have so much of it, as to require no 
more, or are already so perfect, as to slacken 
or suspend our own endeavours; for this 
would be a fatal mistake, and not only effec- 
tually preclude all further proficiency, but, by 
a natural as well as a judicial consequence, 
"make even that which we have to be taken 
away from us." 
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If, again, the grace of God be not irresistible, 
the practical inference on our parts is this, — 
that we " do no despite to the Spirit of 
grace," nor quench its influence in our hearts 
by an indulgence in those vices which have 
a natural tendency to provoke the holy spirit 
of God to flee from us ; and thus, from being 
in a state of favour, to bring ourselves into 
the worst of all possible states,— a state of 
actual enmity and reprobation with God. On 
this account we must learn to avoid the vices 
of sensuality, for we know "the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh, and these are contrary the one to the 
other." We must learn, also, " to be clothed 
with humility," and to avoid every kind and 
degree of pride, more especially of spiritual 
pride, " for God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace only to the humble." We must 
avoid, also, every species of enthusiasm itself, 
which must be the greatest obstacle to our 
improvement in Christian grace, inasmuch as, 
from an overweaning opinion of its own sufli- 
ciency, it neglects the only means by which 
this improvement can be attained by us, and 
engenders that presumption, which teaches us 
indolently to rely upon, and to wait for those 
overpowering impulses of the Divine Spirit, 
which are to work an immediate cure in our 
corrupt affections ; and, by this means, to secure 
us from all sin, or to induce us even " to sin. 
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that grace may abound," thus making our'" 
growth in grace to depend upon our growth 
in wickedness. Nor is this all ; — we must not 
only learn to avoid those vices which may 
repel, but to encourage those virtues which 
may attract the holy spirit of God, and in- 
duce him " to take up his abode with us." 
Now the virtues with which the Spirit of 
grace may be presumed to be most pleased 
and delighted, must be those virtues which 
are directly opposite to the vices by which 
he is most aggrieved and provoked ; and, there- 
fore, might have been selected by us, if they 
had not already heen enumerated to our hands 
by the apostle, who hath styled them to be 
"love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance." — These 
fruits of the Spirit will be found to be nothing 
else but the moral fruits of our own minds ; 
so that by cultivating the one we must neces- 
sarily cultivate the other ; and not only so> 
but the best, and, indeed, the only true and 
satisfactory evidence we can give of our being 
really influenced by this heavenly principle, 
must ever be drawn from those moral fruits 
of virtue and holiness, which it produces with- 
in us. 

Let us, then, my brethren, influenced by 
these considerations, endeavour, by the means 
already suggested and recommended, to attend 
to the exhortation before us. As this super- 
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natural gift of Divine grace is dispensed and 
imparted to us in the same manner as the 
natural powers and faculties of our own minds, 
let us take care, by every kind of culture and 
co-operation on our parts, to make the same 
gradual advances towards perfection in the one, 
which we are capable of making in the other. 
Let us consult the holy Scriptures for the 
manner in which the holy spirit of God is 
communicated ; and, more especially, let us 
accustom ourselves to seek Divine grace in 
those ordinances of our religion, in which God 
hath promised, in a particular manner, to im- 
part it ; and which, on this account, must ever 
be deemed the most effectual means of our 
own growth and improvement in it. 

But, inasmuch as these means of the communi- 
cation and improvement of Divine grace must 
still depend upon the exertions of our own natu- 
ral abilities, let us by a progressive improvement 
of these abilities endeavour "to work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling ; " and 
learn, not only " whereunto we have already at- 
tained, to walk by the same rule, and to mind the 
same thing," but, as in the road of spiritual 
perfection, not to advance will be in effect to 
retreat, let us think, with the celebrated heathen, 
that nothing is really done, if any thing further 
remains to be done by us; or, if we prefer a 
Christian example, let us, like the skilful cha- 
rioteer, recommended by the Christian apostle, 
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^'forgetting those things which are behind, 
and stretching forth to those things which 
are before, press forward towards the mark 
for the prize of the high cidling of God in Christ 
Jesus." 
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1 Corinthians xiv. 20, 

In understanding be men. 

Nothing has done greater discredit to the 
cause of Christianity than the mistaken and 
indiscriminate zeal of those, who, from a total 
misapprehension of its real nature and consti- 
tntion, have been led so far to disparage the 
powers of the human understanding, as in a 
great measure to discard the exercise of it 
from the subjects of religion ; and this, as it 
should seem, under the idea, that such are the 
opposite and contradictory principles of each, 
that they cannot stand together, but that 
the exercise of the one must have a tendency 
to obstruct and impede the belief of the other. 
Without adverting to the disparaging view 
of the Christian religion, presented to us by 
this opinion, the opinion itself may be suffi- 
ciently confuted by this single consideration, — 
that, proceeding as reason and revelation equally 
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do, though by different channels of commu- 
nication, from that same "Father of lights, 
in whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turniug," they cannot be contradictory, but 
must be consistent parts of the Divine eco- 
nomy; and, as such, must be calculated, not 
to clash or interfere with, but to assist and 
confirm each other; so that, if on account 
of this concert and harmony between them, 
reason hath sometimes been justly called a kind 
of natural revelation, — revelation hath some- 
times, with equal justice and propriety, been 
called a kind of supernatural reason. And on 
this account it is, we may presume, that we 
are exhorted to examine the one by the other, 
"to judge even of ourselves what is right," 
and to make a due use and improvement of 
our natural faculties, as by other precepts 
pointing more or less to our intellectual attain- 
ments; so, more especially by the precept 
the text, which is most express to this pi 
pose, "in understanding be men." 

As God has been pleased, in his infinite 
wisdom and goodness, to exalt mankind far 
above the brute creation, by the noble and 
distinguishing powers of reason and under- 
standing, the necessity on our parts of making 
a suitable use and improvement of these powers, 
so that they may neither be lost for want of 
use, nor perverted by our abuse of them, is, 
at once, so very obvious, that it scarcely re- 
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to be enforced by any aid of reasoning, 
argument. For, as we must be equally 
untable to God for the improvement of 
erery part of our composition, so the regu- 
lation of our reason and understanding must 
be allowed, in this view of the subject, to be 
ao imperative duty. This, then, being admit- 
ted, it will not be diflScult to shew the advan- 
tages of the exercise of the understanding on 
those subjects of the Christian religion, to 
which the exhortation in the text seems to 
liave a more direct and immediate reference. 
These subjects respect either the nature of. its 
e^dences, or its doctrines and precepts. In 
regard to its evidences, the exercise of the 
f understanding is of that indispensable necessity, 
that without it they cannot be appreciated as 
they ought. For, is the remarkable accom- 
plishment of the Scripture prophecies in the 
Person and life of our blessed Saviour, one 
gTand external proof of his divine commission 
*ld authority ? What but the exercise of rea- 
*^»i can qualify us to discern the force of this 
^'V'idence, and by teaching us to compare the 
*"Sreement of his character and conduct with 
■>.e predictions of the prophets concerning him, 
^^n enable us to arrive at this important 
*^T3nclusion, — that "he was verily that prophet, 
'-Viat should come into the world ?" 

Are again, the great and wonderful works wrought 
^y Christ, another grand external evidence of its 
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truth and divine original? What but the ex- 
ercise of the understanding, in this case also, 
can convince us, upon any rational grounds, 
that these works were really sucli as exceeded 
the powers of human agents to perform, and, 
under this conviction, lead us to adopt the 
reasoning, which alone can afford a satisfac- 
tory solution to this important subject, or 
" that no man could do the miracles that Jesus 
did, except God were with him?" 

In regard, likewise, to the internal evidences 
of Christianity, arising from a consideration of 
the nature of its contents, what but a rational 
and dispassionate investigation of the grandeur 
and sublimity of its doctrines, and of the purity 
and perfection of its precepts, can satisfacto- 
rily convince us that such a religion could 
not have been of human invention, and, 
consequently, must have been of divine, or 
that our blessed Saviour "must have been a 
teacher sent from God," when we see him in 
the scheme of his religion " speaking as never 
man spake," and disclosing truths "which pass 
man's understanding," and which, though they 
could never have been the discoveries of human 
reason before they were revealed, yet, when 
revealed, justly claim its assent; and, on this 
account, may properly be said to "belong to 
us, and to our children for ever?" 

But the same exercise of the powers of reason 
and understanding, which is thus necessary 
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in regard to the evidences of Christianity, will 
be found equally necessary in regard to its 
doctrines and precepts. Of these doctrines are 
some more upon a level with our reason than 
others ? In respect to these, this faculty may 
and ought to be exerted, as well to enable us 
to ascertain their real nature and meaning, as, 
what is equally necessary, to preserve their 
integrity and consistency. As these doctrines 
stand all upon the same footing, and are all 
revealed by one and the same divine authority, 
reason will suggest to us this obvious rule, 
that we ought to pay an equal attention to 
them all in the formation of our religious 
creed, and not suffer a predilection for any par- 
ticular doctrine to induce us to extend and 
magnify it beyond its just bounds ; but, accord- 
ing to the apostle, so " to compare spiritual 
things with spiritual," as to preserve the ge- 
neral analogy of faith, and to make them all 
to coalesce and harmonize into one concordant 
whole, of which "Christ is the head." By 
this means, we shall learn most effectually to 
avoid those errors which have arisen from the 
perverse and unauthorised practice of setting 
up one part of Scripture in opposition to 
another, and endeavouring to establish a few 
favourite tenets upon a false, or at best an 
over-strained interpretation of particular pas- 
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gospel, which, instead of being in some degree 
upon a level with our reason, soar so high 
above it, as to have respect to the very nature 
and essence of that invisible and infinite Being, 
who has "clad his throne with clouds and 
darkness ?" 

On such sacred and august subjects as these, 
which yet we must admit upon the same divine 
authority as all the rest, instead of attempt- 
ing to explain them, it will be the proper 
province of our reason to suspend the exer- 
cise of its powers, and to teach us to inquire 
whether they have been actually revealed ia 
sacred Scripture; and, if they have, to admit; 
them in the sense in which Scripture has 
revealed them; not asking, "how can sucl» 
things be ?" nor questioning their truth on 
account of their sublimity, but receiving thein 
with all meekness and humility ; and, in this 
respect, instead of submitting these doctrines 
to our reason, endeavouring to submit our 
reason to these doctrines ; and, as in these in- 
stances we cannot "walk by sight," to learn 
"to walk by faith." For this is that great 
leading principle, by which, "without seeing 
we believe," or assent to the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, upon the sole authority aad^ 
veracity of the great Revealer of them, " ^4^1 
is truth itself, and cannot lie." '^H 

Such, then, will be the true and legitimate 
exercise of the faculty of our reason in regard j 
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■ the doctrines of Christianity. Among these 
doctrines I cannot omit, in this place, the great 
leading doctrine of the Christian sacrifice, or 
atonement for sin, as it affords one instance, 
amongst many others, of the necessity of the 
rule we have just recommended. This doctrine, 
when interpreted according to this rule, affords 
a splendid display of the Divine attributes act- 
ing in concert and harmony together for the 
recovery and redemption of fallen man, and is, 
on this account, a doctrine, in the strictest 
sense of that expression, "according to godli- 
ness." When interpreted in any other manner, 
and considered by some as operating by an 
irrespective and irreversible decree of God to 
the election of the few, and the reprobation of 
the many, it leads to a directly opposite result, 
as it is seen, in regard to God, to have a 
tendency to destroy the harmony of the Divine 
attributes ; and, in regard to man, to vacate his 
own endeavours, and to supersede the obliga- 
tions of moral righteousness : so that, this 
doctrine being by this means perverted to pur- 
poses so foreign to its own, it may well be 
questioned, whether the rational deist, although 
lie discards from his creed all ideas of a reve- 
lation, yet, believing in the existence of a God, 
in the exercise of his moral providence, and 
in a state of future retribution, and squaring 
his conduct in conformity to such belief, may 
not be in a fitter state to meet his God in 
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judgment, than the unscriptural believer, 
immoral Christian 1 

Nor is it only in regard to the doctrine*', 
but also in regard to the precepts of the 
Christian religion, that we ought to attend to 
the apostle's injunction in the text. Thus, 
when we are commanded, as this respects our 
duty to God, "to love him with all our heart, 
and with all our soul, and with all our mind, 
and with all our strength;" although we can- 
not but conclude, that this love of God thus 
recommended to us, must be such a love of 
him, as calls into exercise all, but more espe- 
cially, the higher parts of our composition ; yet, 
if we would interpret this precept rationally, 
we must infer that, as God is a moat pure 
and exalted being, so our love of him ought 
to be of the most pure and exalted kind ; and, 
consequently, cannot be that kind of love 
which consists in sudden fits and transient 
gusts of passion, or in the fervours of mere 
animal affection, but that which is a permanent 
and rational love of him, and which, having 
its seat in the heart, is approved also by the 
understanding. 

Thus, again, when we are commanded, 
regard to our duty to others, "to love otrf*' 
neighbour as ourselves," upon which gospel- 
precept the mutual intercourse of good offices 
among mankind is best established and 
ported, however unreasonable this precept mi 
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at first sight appear, yet could we by any 
exchange of situation become the receirers, 
instead of the donors, in this intercourse of 
good offices, we should immediately discern 
the reasonableness of that rule, which our 
Saviour has established upon it, "of doing 
to others as we would be done to ourselves." 

Thus, again, when we are commanded, in 
regard to our personal duties, "to make no 
provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof," 
we must not understand this precept so strictly, 
as to infer that we are required by it so far 
to spiritualize our natures, as to take no 
" thought for the things of the body," but only 
that we ought gradually to counteract our love 
of all merely corporeal gratifications, and "by 
presenting ourselves, our souls and bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is our reasonable service," to endeavour, 
in a qualified sense at least, "to be pure as 
he is pure, and to be holy as he is holy." 

This part of my subject might be extended 
a great deal further, and the necessity of a 
rational interpretation of the precepts of Christ- 
ianity be shewn in a variety of other instances ; 
as well in those, in which these precepts are 
proverbial expressions, and therefore ought not 
to be construed literally, as in those, in which 
they are strictly literal expressions, and there- 
fore ought not to be understood in any figv- 
rative acceptation whatever; by which artifices 
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men have so added to, or diminished from these 
precepts, as in some instances to overstep, in 
others to relax, and even to vacate their obli- 
gation, w 

But I hope enough has been said to sbeiwl 
the advantages of that exercise of our under- 
standing in religious subjects, which the text 
requires of us ; advantages of the most solid 
and substantial nature, and without which, as 
we could not, in the subject of natural religioD, 
be enabled to infer the existence of a God, or 
the nature of his attributes, so neither could 
we be enabled, in the subject of revealed reli- 
gion, to understand the nature of the evidences 
on which it is established, or the true meaning 
of the doctrines and precepts contained in it. 

Let it, then, be our endeavour to bring our 
understanding to our aid in weighing the 
evidences, receiving the doctrines, and inter- 
preting the precepts of our religion, under the 
conviction, that it is only by this means that 
we can be enabled "to give a reason of the 
hope that is in us, and to judge even of our- 
selves " what is true in faith, and what is right 
in practice. Let us not think that there can 
be any real disagreement between our reason 
and our religion, or that the more we are 
rational, tlie less are we evangelical interpreters 
of God's word; by which term, "evangelical," 
I do not mean the common acceptation of this 
phrase, as applied to certain preachers of this 
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word, but, what it reaUy means — the true gospel- 
preachers of it. In short, in investigating the 
truths of this religion, let us trust, neither to 
the warmth of our imagination, nor to the 
fervour of our affections, but learn to moderate 
and correct botlwby the distinguishing faculty 
of our nature; nor think that we abuse our 
faith as Christians, when we use ''our under- 
standing as men." 
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Ephesians iv. 26. 

Be ye angry, and inn not. 

If we consult the constitution of our internal 
firame> we shall find that it \^ composed of a 
variety Of instincts and affections, both of a 
selfish i^nd social nature. If from these we 
advert to the state and constitution of things 
around us> we shall find, at the same time, 
that these instincts and affections are all of 
tbem most wisely accommodated and adapted 
to such state and constitution; and, that even 
those our passions, which partake most of 
the selfish principle within us, and are fre- 
quently seen in their consequences and effects 
to have a most pernicious tendency, are yet, 
when taken in themselves, and abstracted from 
the abuses to which they are liable, most 
necessary and beneficial ingredients in our 
composition. 
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The passion of anger, which we are natu- 
rally led to consider from the words before 
us, is evidently one of this class ; and may 
be made either highly useful or injurious to 
us, as we use or abuse it ; useful, when we 
use it for the purposes of restraining within 
due bounds the more social and benign affec- 
tions of our nature, and rousing in us a just 
spirit of self-preservation and defence against 
any injuries that may be offered to ourselves, 
as well as an honest indignation against general 
characters of vice and profligacy ; injurious, 
when we carry this sense of wrong, or this 
spirit of resentment too far, and into an excess 
highly inconvenient to ourselves and others. 
It is true, indeed, that nature herself seems to 
have provided against this excess by that wise 
law of our being, by which she hath annexed a 
certain inward uneasiness to the movements of 
this passion, and hath restrained the irascible 
principle within us, by ordaining that we cannot 
give pain to others without first feeling it 
ourselves. But this wise law of our nature 
is not always operative enough to produce 
in us the intended effect ; and, therefore, we 
ought to strengthen and assist it by every 
means in our power, and by every aid of 
reason and religion. It is by these means, 
and these only, that we can be true masters 
over ourselves, and can temper our anger, 
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it ought to be, not by any vain attempt 
to eradicate it, but by restraining it within 
the bounds of duty, prescribed by the apostle 
in the words before us, — "be ye angry, and 
sin not." 

These words are here spoken by the apostle 
i^ercUively, and therefore might, in strict- 
ness, be supposed to contain a command to be 
fry ; but this is not the case. For, accord- 
to the idiom and phraseology of all lan- 
guage, they can only be construed to contain 
a caution against the siriful excesses of anger ; 
sd, therefore, seem naturally to lead us into 
pro distinct properties of this passions, which, 
©ugh opposite to each other, equally belong 
to it — its lawfidness and unlawfulness. 

There are some who have made the per- 
fection of human virtue to consist in the utter 
extirpation of the passions ; but this is the 
highest flight of folly and enthusiasm. For 
our passions are as much a part of our consti- 
tution as our reason itself. They may, indeed, 
be perverted by us ; but so may our reason 
also; and, therefore, without this perversion, 
they are to be esteemed genuine ingredients 
and lawful propensities in our nature. 

The passion of anger, in this view of the 
subject, is, then, to be deemed lawful, when 
it is excited by a sufficient cause, and when 
so excited, kept within its proper limits and 
legitimate boundaries. Such is the constitution 
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of our nature, that we caiinot be entirely 
passive with respect to any injury that may 
be offered to us. We are directed, indeed, by 
our blessed Lord himself, "if any man strike 
us on the one cheek, to offer him the other 
also;" but this is plainly a proverbial expres- 
sion ; and, as such, ought not to be construed 
literally. It can never mean, that we should 
voluntarily "offer our cheek to the smiter," 
or bow down our necks for our enemies to 
set their feet upon; for what would this be 
but to invite injury, and provoke aggression ? 
but can only denote that true Christian placabi> 
lity of temper which will teach us not to be 
" extreme to mark what is done amiss," — nor to 
carry our sense of injuries too far, — but to keep 
our anger, however at first justly excited, within 
the proper limits of Christian prudence and 
moderation. 

To shew this the more strongly, we need 
but to advert to the example of our blessed 
Lord ; of whom it has been recorded, that, on 
account of the incorrigible obstinacy of his 
countrymen, he was occasionally under the 
influence of this passion. Such paroxysms, 
however, were never lasting in his conduct, 
nor displayed in any outward acts of violence 
and aggression : for it has been equally ob- 
served of him, that " when he was reviled, 
he reviled not again ; wheu he suffered, he 
threatened not, but committed himself to him 
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that judgeth righteously." Nay, to remove all 
doubt from this subject, we sometimes find 
mger ascribed in Scripture to God himself; 
and which, though but figuratively ascribed 
to him, could not even thus be ascribed to 
him, if anger had been a sin. 

But there is another legitimate effect of 
anger — that of rousing in our breast an honest 
and virtuous indignation against general cha- 
racters of vice and profligacy. The deductions 
(rf reason are too slow and languid for this 
purpose; they may teach us to disapprove, 
but our passions alone can prompt us to detest. 
This we find to be the case with respect 
either to reai or fictitious characters. We can- 
not read of a real villain, either in public or 
private life, in the page of history, or see a 
fictitious one represented upon the stage with- 
out our hearts burning with an honest indig- 
nation and a virtuous resentment within us. 
The address, in both these cases, is made, not 
so much to our reason, as to our passions. By 
these alone we have the virtue to be moved; 
and such emotions must ever be on the side 
of virtue. 

If, then, the passion of anger can be made 
the mean of repressing injury and discounte- 
nancing vice, it must, in this view of it at 
least, be not only a lawful, but a generous 
passion; and, on these accounts, perhaps, the 
stoic philosophers of old, although with them 
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virtue seems for the most part to have con- 
sisted in a total extirpation of the animal 
affections, seems nevertheless, not to have en- 
tirely discarded this affection from their ideal por- 
trait of the perfectly good and wise man, but to 
have allowed in him those gentler commotions 
of mind which are not so much the shadows^ 
or remote resemblances, as they thought them^ 
as the real workings and genuine indications 
of this passion. 

But the words of the text seem to point 
not so much to the lawfulness aa the unlawfulness 
of anger ; and this, therefore, now naturally ol 
itself to our consideration. 

In the views of reason, this passion may 
said to be unlawful when it is excited without 
a sufficient cause, and carried beyond its law- 
ful limits. 

The passion of anger being implanted in 
breasts to repel injury, there can be no doubt, 
if a real injury is offered, there is a sufficient 
and lawful cause for the exercise of it. But 
what, then, are the things which are frequently 
made to usurp the name of injuries ; and 
how many small and trivial offences to sepa- 
rate the choicest friends, and to fill the world 
with the most dismal scenes of aggresEioii 
and retaliation ? By this means it is, that the 
passion of anger is made to encourage what 
it was intended to prevent; and, by beii% 
excited by trivial causes, to be itself BMW 
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IffSe of injury, than the remedy of it. 
Wliereas, did we but coolly and calmly con- 
sider what are the real offences which ought 
ttt excite our anger, and provoke our indigna- 
tion, we should find that the greater part of 
those affronts and indignities, as they are wont 
to be called, which are of such frequent oc- 
currence in the world, and upon which the 
resentments of mankind are often so violently 
exercised, are not of this nature; and, conse- 
quently, can never afford a suflScient cause to 
justify our resentment. 

It is not, however, so much perhaps to the 
^^sufficiency of the cause that excites it, as 
*o the unwarrantable excesses to which it is 
®o apt to be carried, that the unlawfulness of 
*-l>is affection is chiefly to be ascribed. For 
^liere is no sin of aggression so great, no 
Violation of duty so gross and flagrant, which, 
Under the irregular influence of it, the angry 
Tnan may not be impelled to commit ; who 
Seems, like Orestes, to be agitated by the furies, 
and of whose passion every obstacle, instead 
of opposing the course, serves but to increase 
the violence. 

It may, on this account, perhaps be alleged, 
in extenuation of anger, that it seems to be 
involuntary, and to proceed rather from the 
temperament .and impulses of constitution, than 
from the deliberate concurrence of the will. 
But this argument, if it can be applied at all. 
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can only be applied to the sudden bursts, an^ 
momentary paroxysms of this passion, and not 
to the settled purpose, the protracted malice, 
and the meditated revenge which are so fre- 
quently seen to attend it ; and which, as they 
can never have any justifiable cause, must 
always be unlawful. 

The unlawfuhiess of this passion will be 
still more evident in the views of religion. 
I mean to be as brief as possible upon this 
part of my subject ; and, therefore, I shall only 
observe, that the unlawful indulgence of it is 
not only at direct enmity with the whole spirit 
and genius of Christianity, and contradicts those 
its precepts — which require us "to put away 
all anger, wrath, malice, and to put on bowels 
of compassion, forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another, if we have a quarrel 
against any ; and not to be overcome of evil, 
but to overcome evil with good" — but, is also 
at direct variance with that charity " which is 
the great end of the Christian commandment," — 
that charity " which suffereth long and is kind, 
which is not easily provoked, and beareth and 
endureth all things;" even that charity which, 
we are expressly told, " shall cover a multitude 
of sins :" whether by this phrase we understa 
it, as it respects ourselves, covering and 
looking the infirmities and injuries of othcj 
or, as it respects our God, inducing him, . 
this account, to cover and forgive our own. 
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^Having, then, briefly shewn the lawjulness 
and unlawfulness of anger, I have nothing fur- 
ther to do, but to suggest the means by which 
we may make it the one, and prevent it from 
degenerating into the other. 

The natural guide and controller of all our 
passions, and of anger amongst the rest, is 
reason. For, although it may be objected that 
anger is a short madness, or a fit of phrenzy, 
in which the powers of reason seem to suifer 
a temporary suspension, yet surely it cannot be 
denied, that there must be some cool moments 
at least, when the most passionate man may 
apply this remedy with advantage. And, on 
this account, it is that, among other properties 
of our reason, the principal one has been 
mentioned by the Latin poet, who, having 
personified this principle into a female form, 
in order to give weight to his assertions, repre- 
sents her as sitting in the highest seat in the 
breast of man, and tempering bis resentment. 
This she hath the opportunity of doing by a 
variety of means, but by none, perhaps, more 
effectually, than by opposing the different pas- 
sions to each other, and by thus setting them 
at variance, governing them the more easily. 

It happens, again, that our passions always 
present that perspective to us by which the 
causes of enmity are magnified, and the allevia- 
tions of it are diminished. Our reason, if we 
have recourse to her, will invert the glass. 
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and, by this means, shew us the possibility i 
mistaking the causes and motives of our enmity, 
and of misconstruing that into a settled and 
deliberate offence which was merely the effect 
of ignorance or inadvertency. 

Our reason, again, will still further contri- 
bute to this effect, by teaching us that our 
passions were given us, not to be masters, 
but servants, and that they are, as they have 
been beautifully styled, " those gales of life," 
which we ought so to manage, that whilst 
we take care that they sink not into an un- 
profitable calm, we take an equal care that 
they swell not into an overwhelming tempest. 

To these reflections may be added others, 
which will naturally occur to the mind engaged 
on this subject, — how contrary must be the 
spirit of unlawful resentment to the natural 
tenderness of our own breasts — to our own 
consciousness of human weaknesses and inflr- 
mities, and to the pity and compassion which 
we ought to feel for the unavoidable miseries 
of human circumstances ; — how contrary also 
to the dictates of natural religion, which teaches 
us to imitate the goodness we adore, and, more 
especially, to the whole genius and tenour of 
Christianity, which is a religion of " peace upon 
earth, and good will towards men." 

Let then, my brethren, the joint and com- 
bined force of these considerations conspire 
to the effect they are so well calculated to 
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produce — to mitigate the paroxysms of our 
anger— to produce an alteration in the temper 
and constitution itself^ and to correct that 
distempered sensibility of our minds^ by which 
we are rendered so feelingly alive to the irre- 
gular influences of this passion. By these 
means^ whilst we learn to avoid the folly of 
those who by the abuse of this passion add 
fad to the flame that consumes them^ and to 
direct it to the true use and important purposes 
for which it was originally implanted in our 
nature^ we shall^ at the same time, be enabled 
to counteract in some degree and to moderate 
those more violent paroxysms of it, which we 
cannot perhaps wholly extirpate; and thus so 
to manage this passion, as to comply with the 
exhortatiQn in the text, and with the injunction 
which the apostle immediately subjoins to it, 
and which is, perhaps, its best explanation, — 
"let not the sun go down upon your wrath;'* 
which indicates thus much at least, that our 
anger should be short, and that the wrath 
of man ought, at furthest^ to continue but for 
a day. 
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Luke xvi. 25. 

But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in 
thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is 
contorted, and thou art tormented. 

Of all the parables in the gospel there is not 
one perhaps more interesting in its subject, or 
Veiled throughout the whole of it with a hap- 
pier vein of beautiful simplicity, than that of the 
rich man and Lazarus. This parable must be 
80 very well known to a Christian congregation, 
that it will not be necessary to introduce the 
whole of it in this place. I shall, therefore, 
require your attention only to such parts of it 
as are more immediately connected with that 
sdection from it, which I have m^^de the 
foundation of this discourse. 

The words of the text, under the terms of 
^^good and evil things," seem to point to that 

dispensation of riches and poverty, which forms 
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so promineDt a feature in the circuiDstances of 
the present life; and under the terms of "com- 
fort and torment," to the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future state. 

To begin, then, with that part of this dispen- 
sation, in which the rich man is placed, it 
could never have been urged as a matter of 
disparagement to him, but upon supposition of 
some evil effect produced upon his own tem- 
per and disposition, that "in his life-time he 
had received his good things;" so as from 
this circumstance alone to infer the justice of 
his subsequent punishment. 

A state of afSuence does not necessarily 
imply a state of vice and immorality. Nor 
are riches, which though capable of being 
applied to the worst, are yet equally capable 
of being applied to the best purposes, evil in 
themselves. There must, we know, be inequa- 
lities of condition amongst men. These the 
exigencies of human society absolutely require; 
on which account they are represented in Scrip- 
ture as the express appointments of that Being 
"who has power over the works of his own 
hands, as the potter has power over his own 
clay— of the same lump to make one vessel t» 
honour, and another to dishonour;" and who 
has exercised this power in a manner the most 
beneficial to his creatures, in its general result, 
by causing "the rich and the poor to meet 
together" in society. 
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' A' similar kind of" reasonia, 
to that part of this dispensation. 



will also apply 
in which the 
poor man is placed in this parable. As it is 
certain it could never have been matter of 
congratulation to him, but upon supposition 
of some good effect produced upon his owtt 
temper and disposition, that " in his life-time 
received his evil things," so it is 
ly certain, that, as he was not necessarily 
id man, because he was a poor man, he 
not have a claim on this ground alone 
that recompense of reward which he is 
rards stated to have received. As, there- 
t, there was nothing in the external circum- 
ices of either of these two individuals which, 
idered abstractedly in itself, could lead to 
opposite results, we must look, it is evi- 
for the causes and occasions of these in 
different character of each, as far as this 
be appreciated by the information afforded 
in this parable. 

In a general point of view it must, indeed, 
be acknowledged that the higher and more 
opulent situations in society, although in them- 
wlves capable of being filled with credit to 
individuals, and with advantage to the general 
Wmtnunity, are yet often perverted, so as to 
Wert a very prejudicial influence upon the 
"linds of their possessors, and to dispose them 
to receive impressions very injurious to the in- 
terests of virtue and religion. In the particular 
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instance, however, before us, we are obliged," in 
common candour and justice, to acquit the 
rich man of some of the most flagrant of these 
vices. Thus we may venture to assert that he 
was not addicted to covetousness. From any 
imputation of this kind, his mode of life, aud 
the splendour in which he lived, sufficiently 
exempt him. Neither was he an extortioner. 
He is not represented to have acquired or 
augmented his wealth by fraud or violence— 
by oppression, usury, or injustice. Nor yet 
was he uncharitable. For the circumstances 
recorded of him seem rather to vindicate him 
from, than to involve him in the guilt of thb 
vice. From the poor man's "being laid at 
his gate," we may fairly infer that this was 
the usual place of resort of persons under 
similar circumstances; and though in this place 
it is stated that the "dogs came and licked 
his sores," yet we are not, on this account, 
hastily to conclude that they were in this 
respect more compassionate than their master, 
by whose bounty, though but dispensed in 
"the crumbs that fell from his table," he was 
fed and supported. Some have, indeed, loaded 
him with all the crimes which can blacken 
or deform human nature, and represented him 
as a monster of sin and iniquity. By suet 
exaggerations, however, they have offendec 
against the truth, and totally misrepresenteci 
the real end and design of this most instructive 
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parabie ; which is to shew us the danger of living 
in the neglect of duties, though we are not 
strictly chargeable with the commission of crimes, 
and to admonish us, not so much that the 
workers of real iniquity shall be punished in 
another world, as that even he shall not escape 
punishment, who, like the rich man in this 
parable, although without making perhaps much 
progress in vice, makes little or no progress 
in virtue; and though not guilty of doing much 
eril, does little or no "good in his generation." 
In short, from the description given of him, 
he seems to have fallen a victim to what our 
Saviour calls " the deceitfulness of riches," and! i 
to have been intoxicated with that " love of the 
world" which is stigmatized in Scripture as 
"enmity with God:" in a word, to have lived a 
Sadducee, whether he professed himself one or 
not; and, according to the favourite tenets of 
that sect, "denying that there is angel or 
•pirit," and, consequently, rejecting the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soiU, and the rewards 
•nd punishments of a future state — to have 
exhibited in his own life and conduct the fullest 
exemplification of that Sadduceean principle — 
"let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

In regard to the character of the poor man, 
we have scarcely any materials on which to 
form our judgment in this case. The descrip- 
tion given of him is very short in itself; and, 
short as it is, turns entirely upon external 
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circumstances. We learn, indeed, that his suM 
ferings were of a very complicated nature, as 
he is represented not only to have laboured 
under the pressure of the most urgent penury, 
but this penury aggravated and enhanced by 
disease; and this disease of that particular 
kind, as to have obliged him to have recourse 
to the assistance of others to put him into a 
way of obtaining the relief of charity from 
his more opulent neighbours, as is evidently 
insinuated by " his being carried, or laid at 
the rich man's gate, full of sores." This repre- 
sentation, it is evident, aflForda no criterion 
by which to judge of his character; but yet 
from the reception which we are told he met 
with in another world, we may reasonably de- 
duce from it the following favourable particu- 
lars — that he was not only exempt from those 
vices to which men are more immediately 
exposed in a state of poverty, but was also a 
proficient in those virtues by which such a 
state may be best supported and adorned : 
such as are the virtues of contentment, pa- 
tience, resignation, and submission to the will 
of God; — virtues these, which exalt the human 
character, and are " in the sight of God of 
great price;" and by which the poor man, in 
the instance before us, though bereft of every 
other species of riches, may fairly be presumed 
to have repaired such loss by " being rich in 
his heart towards God." 
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The scantiness of the materials afforded 
precludes any further discussion of this part 
of my subject ; but what has already been 
advanced will, I trust, be sufficient to shew 
us, that it was the difference of the habits of 
tbese two individuals, and not the difference of 
their circuvistances, which was the sole ground of 
that punishment in the one case, and reward in 
the other, which were afterwards allotted them. 

If, indeed, we attend solely to the strict letter 
of the text, it may seem that the one was "com- 
forted," merely because "he had received his evil 
things ;" and the other " tormented," merely be- 
cause " he had received his good things," in the 
present life. 

This, however, cannot be true. For it is 
certain, both in a rational and scriptural view 
of the subject, that the characters, or moral 
qualifications of each are to be assumed, though 
they be not set forth in this parable, as the 
real ground of this distinction. Without this 
reference, the rewards and punishments of a 
future state would imply only a change of 
condition ; and not having respect to the 
difference of character, would, in fact, be no 
state of moral retribution at all. It is this 
state which is the best clue to obviate all 
objections against the present unequal dis- 
pensation of riches and poverty. For, how- 
ever necessary it might be, as a part of that 
system by which the general interests of society 
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are upheld and supported, that such dispen- 
sation should exist, yet, without some moral 
adjustment of it in a future world, it would 
fall hard on each individual sufferer in this 
case, who, on this supposition, would be 
punished, not for any ultimate advantage oC 
his own, but solely for the benefit of society 
in general. To obviate this difficulty we must 
have recourse to the great Christian doctrine 
of a future state of moral retribution, by 
which all the inequalities of the present pro- 
bationary one shall be finally rectified and 
adjusted. And this is the solution provided 
in the progress of this parable ; which, teach- 
ing us not to estimate the happiness of the 
rich man and Lazarus solely by their conditioD 
in the present world, proceeds to inform us, 
that in the course of events " it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham's bosom," or into a 
place of distinguished tranquillity and happi- 
ness in that intermediate state, in which Abra- 
ham then was, and must be presumed "with 
the spirits of just men made perfect" still to 
be; and that "the rich man also died," as we 
further read, "and was buried; and, in heli, he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments." By 
the word "hell" here used, though applied to 
the rich man only, must be understood, not 
the place of the vltimate punishment of wicked 
doers, but the invisible region of departed 
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Hpirits in general, both good and bad ; yet 
divided, as we are told, into two different 
mansions by bounds which cannot be passed — 
a great gulf being fixed between them, so 
as to preclude the possibility of any intercourse 
or communication from the one to the other, 
and thus to answer the double purpose of 
making it a paradise, or state of happiness 
"to the good, and a prison, or state of misery 
to the wicked. 

Some, indeed, have argued in behalf of the 
sleep of the soul during the interval between 
death and the resurrection; by which they 
have expunged all ideas of an intermediate 
state, and placed the righteous and the wicked 
upon a footing of exact equality, till the day 
of judgment, or the period of the final resti- 
tution and consummation of all things. Without, 
however, entering into any elaborate argu- 
ments in confutation of this opinion, it may 
be sufficient at present just to observe, that 
it is not probable that so long a period as 
that may be supposed to be, which is to 
Intervene between the death of each individual 
and the general resurrection, should be a blank 
^pace, as it were, in the gracious scheme of 
i3ivine Providence; and that this opinion not 
^nly has no real foundation in sacred Scripture, 
"but seems to savour too much of the doctrines 
of that false philosophy which, by its sub- 
tleties and refinements, would pervert and 
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estrange us from the truth, and by denying 
the necessary distinction between soul and 
body, would reduce that glorious image of 
our Maker, by which we are allied to 
and to the angels in heaven, into a mere cong 
position of organized matter, by which 
are allied but to the beasts that perish. 

This objection, then, to the existence of thw 
state being removed, should it here be asked. 
what is the particular nature of that happi- 
ness or misery of which disembodied spirits 
are susceptible? — to this it may be replied, noti 
only that we can have at present no distinct 
knowledge of such subjects, but also that the 
Scriptures have not given us any particulOT 
information on this point, but content ih& 
selves with imparting these general intim 
tions, that, whilst the souls of the righteous 
rest from their labours, and are with their 
Lord in paradise, in a state of consclo^ 
happiness, enhanced by the expectation of thl 
greater " glory which shall hereafter be 
vealed" in them; the souls of the wicked, on 
the contrary, are disquieted by the workings 
of conscience — that " worm that dieth not';( 
and the anticipation of that punishment—" th( 
fire which is not quenched," which awaiU 
them at "the great and terrible day of the 
Lord ; " the soul contemplating its final destiny 
with a clearness of perception, and keenness 
of sensation, to our present faculties unknown 
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and incomprehensible ; so much so, indeed, 
that we may well admit the justice of the 
observation of an elegant author of our own, 
that the Almighty Being can so far aflect the 
soul, by presenting either pleasant or terrible 
images to it, as to make " the imagination alone 
the heaven or the hell of a finite creature." 

After this discussion, it will scarcely be 
necessary to observe to you, that the happiness 
or misery we have been describing is not 
■perfect and complete, but only incipient and 
inchoate ; such as is to be awarded to each 
individual immediately upon his departure from 
the body, and not such as is to be ultimately 
awarded to all at the resurrection at the 
last day; when the souls of men being re- 
united to their bodies, and the individual com- 
pletely restored, every man shall receive "ac- 
cording to what he hath done in the body, 
whether it be good or bad;" and that righteous 
retribution, which hath hitherto been admin- 
istered but in part, shall receive its full and 
perfect work in the fulfilment of that declara- 
tion, by which " they that have done good 
shall go into the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, into the resurrection 
of condemnation." 
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I 



ing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade Toen. 



UTHouGH the expression of " the terror of the 
3rd," here used, might very well apply to 
od the Father, or that adorable being of 
finite majesty and perfection "whose very 
ceUencymaketh afraid, and with whom because 
ere is mercy, therefore is he to be feared;" 
t if we refer to the context, we shall find 
at it is rather applied to God the Son, to 
»om the appellation of Lord is more frequently 
ren in the Christian Scriptures, and arises 
Hn the anticipation of that awful period, 
»n, "arrayed in his own glory, and that of 
s Father and of the holy angels, he shall 
me in the clouds of heaven to judge the 
rth," and, when "we must all appear before 
e judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
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in a future state, as of those who consider 
Hie punishments denounced in the light of 
"terrors," and of "terrors" onli/. The former 
of these opinions, asserting the mere annihi- 
lation as the only punishment of the wicked 
in a, future state, is a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion, and is at direct variance, not only with 
the terms of revealed religion, but with all 
those arguments which nature herself hath 
supplied in behalf of the truth and certainty 
of a future state, whether deduced from other 
aources, or more especially from the generally 
received notion of the immateriality, and con- 
sequent immortality of the soul of man; nay, 
even if we admit the contrary doctrine of the 
teriality of the soul, and its consequent 
>jection to those laws of the material Crea- 
don by which each particle of matter, however 
modified, is still made to exist in some shape 
or other, we cannot, even in this case, if true 
** our own principles, suppose it to be ex- 
tinguished by death ; and, consequently, may 
fairly conclude, that, whatever may be the 
•^a.! nature of the punishment of the wicked 
"* a future state, it certainly will not be that 
** annihilatiou. Some, indeed, have thought 
''^^t there are some very strong passages coun- 
^Hancing this opinion in Scripture itsdf. 
"^t if such passages be inteqjreted, not 
**-*agly by themselves, but in the connection 
**«y bear to the general analogy of Christian 
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doctrine, they will lead to a directly oppositfr 
conclusion. Thus is it sometimes said, that 
"the wicked cease, and are not." This can 
only be understood of their being no longer 
in "the land of the living." Is it again said, 
that "they are destroyed and perish?" This 
must denote, not an utter extinction of their 
being, but only their punishment and destruc- 
tion in a future world. Or, is their condi- 
tion described under the emphatic expression 
of "death" itself? This cannot be referred 
to the first, but only to that second death, which, 
in the case of the wicked, is to succeed the 
first, and of which we read in the book of 
Revelations, "that he that overcoraeth shall 
not be hurt of it." 

But neither is the latter of these opinions, 
or that which considers the punishments de- 
nounced in the light of "terrors," and of 
" terrors" only, more consistent with truth. Some 
have alleged, in its behalf, that God is not 
obliged to execute his threatenings in the same 
manner in which he is obliged to make good 
his promises. But what real ground can there 
be for such a distinction ? For, if God will 
not execute what he has threatened, what 
right have we to infer that he will perform 
what he has promised, the attribute of his 
veracity being equally concerned in botli cases ? 
Or, on this supposition, where can be the 
necessity of his threatening at all ? For, would 
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it not, think ye, be more becoming the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of a Divine revelation, to 
declare the truth, than to have recourse to 
felseLood and prevarication on so grave and 
important a subject, and by this means to de- 
nounce, in the most solemn manner, what was 
never intended to be inflicted, and thus to 
J alarm mankind with vain terrors, and to work 
on them with false impressions ? 
fit would be unpardonable to close this part 
vmy subject without adverting to the difier- 
of opinion which has obtained in the 
istian world, in respect to the duration 
[ the punishments in question. On this point 
opinions seem to have generally pre- 
Ued — the one maintaining the eternity of such 
aishments in the strict and absolute sense 
►' that expression — the other their indejiuite, 
her than eternal duration. The advocates 
the eternity of future punishments allege 
in its behalf, the many passages which occur 
"> sacred Scripture to that effect; and more 
specially that strong and remarkable passage 
** our blessed Saviour, in which, having inti- 
"•^ted the eternity of such punishments, under 
**fe figure " of the worm that dieth not, and 
"^e fire that is not quenched," he assigns this 
■"^^^on for it — " for every one shall be salted 
'^ith fire, and pvery sacrifice shall be salted 
* *-th salt," which seems to intimate, that as 
^'^ery sacrifice under the Jewish law was 
p2 
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preserved by salt from corruption, so every 
" that oiFeadeth, and is cast into the lake of 
fire," shall be preserved in a state of incorrup- 
tibility by that very fire which, in a natural 
point of view, might operate to his destruc- 
tion. 

The advocates for the indefinite, rather than 
eternal duration of such punishments, embrace 
a somewhat wider range of argument in their 
reasonings on this subject. Contending that 
it would be unreasonable in itself, as well 
as inconsistent with the Divine attributes, and 
more especially with the infinite resources 
of God's mercy and goodness, that a man's 
happiness or misery to all eternity should de- 
pend upon the behaviour of a few years in 
the present life, they maintain that the punish- 
ments in question will not be strictly eternal, 
but will only last until the reformation of 
the sinner shall have been effected by them; 
that reformation, which, according to their 
opinion, not only may, but must take place 
even in a future state, as no creature can 
be so totally depraved as to hold out, amidst 
the most exquisite tortures, obstinate and ob- 
durate to all eternity. 

But, to attain to a complete solution of this 
point, or such a solution as may preclude the 
possibility of any doubt upon it, seems not 
to fall within the sphere of our present fa- 
culties; and, therefore, without entering further 
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into this deep and mysterious subject, it may 
be sufficient to observe to you, that which ever 
of tliese two opinions ye may yourselves be 
inclined to adopt, each is armed with terror 
suflicient, whether such punishments be hi- 
(leterminable or indefinite only, to effect the 
end intended to be produced by it — the gene- 
ral reformation and amendment of mankind. 
But by what kind of process, then, it may 
' here be asked, is such terror calculated to 
effect this end ? To this, it may be answered, 
hy its application " to persuade men," as the 
apostle has explicitly informed us in the text. 
Bit here the question recurs, how can such 
'ct"or be so applied as to have this effect? 
^<*r, does it not seem in itself calculated to 
^^^'fifij, rather than to persuade, and thus to 
defeat, rather than promote the end designed ? 
■^ti<3, indeed, it must be acknowledged, that 
this terror is capable of being so unskil- 
fully managed, as to produce this effect, or to 
'**~»-i/y, rather than persuade ; at the same time 
hcivever, it must be admitted, that under <pvo- 
P^s: management, it is calculated to produce a 
*^*^»3trary one, or to persuade rather than terrify. 
^^ar, we know, is that passion of our natm'e 
^ which we are prompted to avoid evil: 
^*t this must always be imderstood to refer 
^ such evil only as is avoidable, without 
'^^ich, fear becomes despair. Hence it will 
^^llow, that, in the subject before us the terror 
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of future punishments ought to be presett 
to us in such a manner as not to exclude all 
hope from our fears. For, although we can- 
not alter the denunciations of Almighty God, 
nor stop " what has proceeded out of his 
mouth," yet upon the principles of the Christian 
religion, we are authorised to draw this com- 
fortable conclusion, that, by a sincere Christian 
repentance, we may ourselves entirely avoid 
those punishments which it is in vain to at- 
tempt to reverse, or extenuate. As it was 
the violation of the divine laws which first 
introduced the evil of sin, and together with 
this the evil of punishment into the world, 
so, if the cause be removed, the effects, we 
may anticipate, will naturally cease. Or should 
the removal of this cause to that degree as 
to undo these effects, be deemed imprac- 
ticable by us in our present state of degene- 
racy and corruption, yet still it ought to be 
remembered that the gospel, so far from re- 
quiring from us what is in itself impracticable, 
or a perfect and unsinning obedience, hath 
explicitly informed us, "that God will not be 
extreme to mark what is done amiss, but will 
judge every man according to what he hath, 
and not according to what he hath not," and 
that he, by whom he is to judge us, "is not 
an high priest who cannot be touched with a 
sense of the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all respects tempted like as we are;" and 
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who, therefore, as our judge, will know how 
to temper the severities of Divine justice with 
the feelings of humanity, so as even " in the 
midst of judgment to remember mercy." Such 
arguments as these ought never to he excluded 
from the attention of our hearers when the 
subject of future punishments is proposed to 
them, as well to give such subject a due moral 
influence upon their minds, as to teach them 
to withstand the arguments of those who, by 
representing such punishments as the inflic- 
tions of the justice of our Judge untempered 
by any alleviations of his mercy, create a sen- 
sation of unqualified terror in our minds; and, 
as if the Almighty were not sufficiently in 
himself an object of terror, when viewed in 
the light of his natural and moral attributes, 
ajid more especially in the revealed doctrine 
of his future punishments, arm him with ter- 
rors not his own ; so as to divert this great 
doctrine from the important purposes for which 
it is intended, and to make it operate in a 
manner the most injurious to the interests of 
virtue and religion. For, by being calculated 
to teach us to look upon ourselves but as 
"vessels of wrath fitted for destruction," it 
divests fear of that hope, which is so necessary 
to make it an useful and operative passion ; 
and either converts it into that melancholy and 
torpor of mind, which will prevent us from 
using any efforts to avoid those punishments 
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which are represented to us as inevitable 
else causes it to degenerate into that phrenzy 
and distraction, which is that state of mind 
to which the royal Psalmist so pointedly alludes 
when he thus addresses his God, — "when I 
suffer thy terrors, I am distracted." 

Let it, however, here he remembered, thai 
though it is not necessary to magnify the " terror' 
of the Lord beyond its just limits on the one 
hand, yet it is equally necessary not to reduce 
it too much on the other, so as to relax in that 
just and rational fear of God, which must 
ever be due to him from such weak and im- 
perfect creatures as ourselves, and must ever 
be deemed one of the most powerful motives 
which can be addressed to us, to stimulate us 
to the performance of our moral and religious 
duty. Should it here be alleged that this fear 
is a servile principle, and that, therefore, the 
obedience produced by it can have no great 
merit, to this it may be replied, that, as this 
passion was implanted in us to induce us to 
avoid evil in general, so, if it produces in 
us this effect, when applied to the particular 
evil of future punishments, it is, in this instance, 
the exercise of a legitimate passion, applied to 
a legitimate end. Or should it be still further 
insisted upon in general, that the fear of Gi 
must still be deemed au inferior principle 
the love of him — even admitting this to be tra( 
yet we ought not on this account entirely 
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disparage tbe operation of this lower principle 
— that principle of the fear of God which, as 
we are told by Solomon, "is the beginning 
of wisdom;'* and which, when properly culti- 
vated, may ultimately terminate in "that per- 
fect love of God, which casteth out fear;'* 
and which, if it be the true fear of God, will 
serve as a powerful instrument, not so much 
to terrify and alarm, for this would be to 
"betray the succours of reason," as to assist 
its operations, and practicaDy to permade us 
"to flee from* the wrath to come, and to work 
out our salvation, with fear and trembling." 
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Jambs i. 27. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this ; to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their eviction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world. 



It may strike us, perhaps, with some degree of 
surprise, that, in what in the words before us 
may seem a definition of the Christian religion, 
the apostle should omit the duties a man owes 
to God, and make this religion to consist but 
in the duties he owes to others and himself. 
Is not the first of these duties, we may ask, 
as essential to true religion as the two last ? 
and if so, how comes it that the apostle lays 
no stress upon it in this place, more especially, 
since, after the mention of " God the Father" in 
the same verse, it might be naturally imagined 
he would not have overlooked those duties 
which are more especially due to him? For 
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the solution of this difficulty we must either 
suppose that the duties of man to God are so 
generally obvious as to require no insisting 
upon ; or else, what is perhaps the juster 
opinion, that the apostle had some particular 
reasons for not insisting upon these duties in 
this place. The apostle, we know, addresses 
this epistle to the Jewish converts to Christ- 
ianity, — to those who were at that time re- 
markably attentive to the duties of the first 
table, but wretchedly negligent of those of the 
second, — who prided themselves in the regular 
discharge of their duty towards God, but were 
at the same time most shamefully remiss both 
in their social and personal conduct; and who, 
being accustomed to think very highly of that 
purity of faith which distinguished them from 
the heathen world, were wont, even after they 
became Christians, to give it a preference to 
the most obvious duties of life. They were 
willing to believe every thing that God had 
revealed in the doctrines of the gospel, but 
they wished not to go any further. They 
allowed not the necessity of this their faith 
being accompanied by good works, which were 
rather supposed to be derogatory of its privi- 
leges; and, therefore, on this account, with 
respect to their social and personal duties, 
were under the same, or perhaps worse cir- 
cumstances than before their conversion t4] 
Christianity. 
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Under these circumstances it is natural to 
suppose that the apostle would lay the greatest 
stress upon those duties, in which those to 
whom he addresses this epistle were most 
deficient; and, consequently, that passing by 
the duties they owed to God, and those high 
notions of Christian faith, on which they so 
miich plumed themselves, he would draw their 
attention to what they paid little regard, which 
was equally an essential part of their religion — 
even to those duties which they owed to their 
neighbours and themselves; not intending here- 
by to give a perfect definition of the Christian 
religion, but only such a sketch or draft of 
it as suited the exigencies of those to whom 
he more immediately addresses his epistle, — "pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this ; to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world." 

Man may be considered in two points of 
view — either in his social or individual capacity. 
From this view it will necessarily follow, that 
there must be certain duties of life required 
*>f him in relation to both these capacities, 
■'-•et us first consider him as a social being, 
and see if we may not fairly anticipate that 
'D a. revelation professing to proceed from God, 
* Very essential part of it should consist in 
'liles and regulations for his social conduct; 
*^I>on a due observance of which both his own 
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and th* general happiness so very much 
pends. A very fair criterion to try the pw.: 
tensions of a religion which professes to come 
from heaven, is to consider what good it is 
calculated to do upon earth ; and in what_ 
manner it undertakes to provide for the gem 
happiness. 

The Christian religion, amongst its other 
pretensions, may very safely appeal to this 
test; but in no ooe other respect perhaps is 
it so well calculated to do this, as by the 
directions it gives for, and the encouragement 
it holds out to the exercise of the social duties 
of man, and amongst these more particularly 
those duties which respect his behaviour to 
the afflicted. We are naturally led to look 
for an unity of design in all the dispensations 
of God; so that, from our knowledge of the 
nature of one, we may fairly infer the nature 
of another. What, then, is the nature of that 
natural or moral dispensation, (if you choose 
to call it so) by which God hath knit mankind 
together in society, and provided for the gene- 
ral relief and support of the intelligent part 
of his creation ? Evidently that of iudividual 
weakness and imbecility. In the dispensation 
of grace, we are tlierefore naturally led to ex- 
pect such rules and regulations as are adapted 
to the exigencies of such a constitution. And 
if we look into the dispensation itself, we shall 
find this, our just expectation, most amply gra* 
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tified. For hath the great Author of nature 
thought it expedient to make all men in a 
certain degree weak and impotent; that, whilst 
hy this means none were sufficient " of them- 
selves to help themselves," all might stand in 
need of each other's assistance, and so be 
made to concur in the general welfare ? In 
subserviency to this design he hath informed 
in his revealed word, "that no man liveth 
himself, or dieth to himself; and that we 
we all members one of another." Hath he in 
the same system caused some to be more 
eminently weak and afflicted, in order to elicit 
the more extraordinary attentions, and the more 
effectual services of those who are less so ? 
In his holy word it is positively enjoined, 
" that the strong support the weak ;" and that 
" they who are rich in this world, be willing 
t* give, and glad to communicate ;" that, whilst 
impotency on the one hand is upheld by strength 
on the other, and defect made up from super- 
fiuity, there might be really no want upon the 
*l*.ole; and thus the original inequality in 
Oc>d's creation be compensated for in the truest 
"banner. 

Hath God, again, in this moral constitution of 
^tiJngB, given to those who are thus destined 
*** relieve the necessities of the weak and in- 
digent, a strong stimulus to do good by a 
'^indof mechanism in the human constitution, 
^hich disposes them to remove any load of 



wretchedness from another, upon the princi^e 
of enjoying the pleasure of removing an un- 
easy sensation from themselves ? In his revealei 
will he has absolutely commanded us " to beac 
one another's burdens, and so to fulfil the laiv 
of Christ." Or, lastly, to round and complete 
his moral system, hath he provided somethuig- 
more to instigate us to do good to othejs 
than the mere negative satisfaction of removing 
an uneasy sensation from ourselves, by thai 
exquisite feast upon the social and benign 
affections, when exercised in positive acts of 
charitable communication, of which he hi 
made our nature so eminently susceptible ? In 
his holy gospel he hath most strictly enjoined 
us, by the mouth of his apostle, "to put on 
bowels of mercy and compassion ;" and hath 
declared also, by a still higher authority, and 
most evidently in conformity to the make of 
our constitution, " that it is more blessed 
give than to receive." 

If, then, this be the case, and the posi 
declarations in the revealed will of God 
made so exactly to conspire with some of' 
best instincts he hath implanted in the 
of man, and the exigencies of his own 
dispensation in the world, what shall we si^ 
of those Christians, either ancient or modem, 
who would have religion to consist in a strictly 
barren faith, which has little or no connection 
with practice, and which serves rather to re- 
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press than assist the energies of social virtue ? 
Yet thus it has been, and thus it is in the 
Christian world. 

But, " herein," to uge the words of our blessed 
Saviour upon another occasion, " do we great- 
ly err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
will of God." That there are certain high and 
mysterious doctrines contained in the Christ- 
ian Scriptures, which are proposed to our 
iuth, and which, if clearly revealed, demand 
our most unqualified assent, cannot be denied. 
That these same doctrines are full of the 
most unspeakable love, and most exuberant 
mercy to mankind, and demand our most pro- 
found respect and most lively gratitude, will 
easily be conceded. But still, if we consider 
these doctrines with a view only of exercising 
our faith, or even of exciting our respect 
and gratitude, without the further view of 
influencing our practice, we consider them 
erroneously, and not according to the true 
sense or meaning of the sacred volume. In 
this, therefore, if rightly understood and in- 
terpreted, in vain shall we look for any 
encouragement for that faith of the mystic, 
which, whilst it dissolves him in all the rap- 
ture and ecstasy of divine love, teaches him 
but to lead a life of unmeaning quietism and 
uaprofitable indolence ; in vain for that of the 
enthusiast, if by absorbing him too much in 
the study of the more mysterious doctrines. 
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it diverts his attention from tlie more merciful 
duties of his religion ; in vain, in short, for 
that faith which must be unprofitable to the 
individual possessor, if it render him not profi- 
table to his neighbour, and which, however 
orthodox in respect to ita object, is not that 
Christian faith which " worketh by love," and 
leads as the direct mean " to the end of the 
commandment, which is charity." 

This conclusion must appear so very obvious, 
that I hope I need not follow it any further. 
I cannot, however, close this part of my dis- 
course, without pointing to the particular 
objects which the apostle has so judiciously 
selected to enforce the duty he enjoins. What, 
then, are these objects 1 — " The fatherless and 
widows." It is true, a part is put here for 
the whole of our social duty, but it is such 
a part as is calculated to recommend the 
whole in the strongest manner. The apostle 
does not, after the manner of certain theorists 
of the present day, dilute, as it were, the 
principle of benevolence within us, by point- 
ing to, and dividing it between general and 
undefined objects, but points to such objects 
as are calculated to attract and concentrate 
it in the strongest manner; objects rendered 
sacred by peculiar misfortune, and which ad- 
dress themselves to our feelings by the more 
immediate considerations of the pressure of 
the moment, and not by the remoter ones of 
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pnvate merit, or public utility ; objects, from 
which the most stern political justice can 
scarce turn an averted look, and which Christian 
charity must embrace with peculiar solicitude — 
"the fatherless and widows in their affliction." 

The apostle hath been no less happy in the 
selection of the same objects to evince our 
mgliceriti/ in the duty he enjoins. 
^HActions are generally to be appreciated by 
^B^' motives from which they proceed. Some 
^^H moved to do kind and charitable actions 
^HPothers from vanity, from a fear of singula- 
rity, upon the prospect of having returns made 
of the same, and these sometimes even with 
interest to themselves. But, " to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction," can 
proceed from nothing else than motives of 
pure disinterestedness, and is a most incontes- 
table proof of our being actuated by the spirit 
;that great Christian principle, which " seek- 
not her own," and rests entirely upon 
hope, if of any recompense, of a recom- 
pense hereafter ; and, therefore, I cannot better 
illustrate, and at the same time conclude this 
part of my discourse, than by the application 
of the suitable admonition of our blessed Lord 
upon another occasion — " when thou makest a 
dinner, or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, nor thy rich neighbours, lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
q2 
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call the poor, tlie maimed, the lame, and the 
blind ; and thou shalt be blessed. For they 
cannot recompense thee ; but thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just ;*• 
by which, our Lord means not to forbid any 
of the civilities or hospitalities of life, but ovUy 
intimates a caution, that we should not content 
ourselves with the performance of the more 
pleasing offices of society, to which our induce- 
ment may admit of some doubt, but should 
take care to fulfill those charitable obligations 
to the lower orders of it, in which the sin- 
cerity of our motives may be plain and un- 
equivocal : so that in this primary and niO! 
essential duty of our religion we " 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing." 

But man has duties which he owes: 
himself as well as to others. If he view 
self in a proper light, he must consider hii 
not only in his social, but in his indivii 
capacity, and in this latter capacity 
creature compounded indeed of animal arfl 
inferior affections, but endowed at the same 
time with others of a higher and superior cast, 
to enable him to control those of an inferior 
kind, and to Hve suitably to the dignity of 
his nature ; in which a great part of the duties 
of his religion is made to consist. This, indeed, 
is generally admitted in theory, but how has 
it been generally exemplified in fact ? Tt was, 
we know, one of the general rules of life, recom- 
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mended by the ancient moralists, that we ought to 
live according to nature ; a rule most evidently 
just, if the word nature be properly defined 
and understood ; but which has frequently been 
laid hold on to give a colour to the most cri- 
minal indulgence of the inferior appetites, and 
>s an excuse for the grossest violations of 
personal duty. 

If, indeed, our passions and appetites con- 
stituted the whole of our frame, to live to 
them would, no doubt, be to live according 
to our nature. But we find ourselves endowed 
ih an higher order of powers and affections 
our animal appetites. We are blessed 

9th the noble faculty of reason, whose proper 
province it is, not indeed to extirpate the 
animal affections, but to direct and control 
them. Added to this, we have the refined 
feculty of moral sentiment to purify the use 
of the inferior gratifications of our nature ; 
and are furnished also with the restraints of 
religion, to prevent the abuse of them. It 
certainly, then, must be, when we live up to 
these, the superior and distinguishing faculties, 
not down to those, the lower and inferior in- 
stincts of our frame, that we can be properly 
said to live according to the nature of man. 
But, true as this may be, yet to do this, at least 
to the extent required, is a task, it must be 
owned, of extreme difficulty ; and this is owing 
to a variety of causes — to the depravity of our 
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nature, whether original or acquired — to ou! 
accustoming ourselves to act so frequently 
under the impression and influence of our 
senses — and, more especially, to our conversing 
too much with the world ; a world, which not 
only solicits us to transgress, by the allure- 
ments it throws into our path, but even seems 
to sanction such transgression by its maxims 
and opinions ; by which means, it comes to 
pass, that transgressions in our personal duties 
become less discreditable than any others, and 
are so far from being discountenanced by the 
world, that, in this way, according to the Roman 
historian, to corrupt, and be corrupted, is the 
doctrine of the day, or the fashion of the age. 
How, then, shall we keep ourselves " unspotted " 
from such a world as this? Hard, however, 
as this may appear, it is a duty to which we 
are called; and it is a duty which we must 
perform, not by secluding ourselves from the 
world, for this, whatever advantage it might 
afford to our personal duties, would most effec- 
tually preclude the exercise of our social ones ; 
but by encountering the difficulties of it by 
the powers of our own minds, exerted in the 
best manner we are able, and by the aid and 
assistance of our holy religion. We must call 
in the aids, and attend impartially to the sug- 
gestions of cool and dispassionate reason which, 
by remonstrating with us upon the extreme 
drudgery of "being led captive of our lusts," 
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will gradually emancipate us from the slavery 
to our passions, and by shewing us, at the 
same time, the absolute uecessity of forming 
our conduct by rules, and not by precedents, 
will abate the influence of the depraved maxims 
of the world. We must accustom ourselves 
also, as much as possible, to act under the 
influence and impression of the moral sentiment 
within us, which, by making us feel the supe- 
rior enjoyment of more refined pleasures, will 
^^ynw off our attention from an indulgence in 
Hposser ones. But, above all, we must learn 
to ^ply the aids and restrictions of our holy 
religion ; which, indeed, are so very strong and 
powerful as almost to render any other unne- 
cessary, whilst they teach us "to love not 
the world," " to be not conformed to the 
world," and "to keep ourselves unspotted from 
it," if so be, we wish to escape the snares of 
one of the greatest enemies of our salvation, 
and " to be presented at the last, without spot, 
and blameless to the Father." 

Such, then, is the nature of the social ami 
personal duties which our religion requires of 
qb; the former consisting in communication, 
Qie latter in restraint. Let us take care that 
we attend to them as we ought, and do not, 
as is frequently the case, invert the duties that 
grow out of them ; when, in respect to our 
social duties, where we should use communi- 
cation, we use restraint ; and when, in respect 
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to our personal ones, where we should use re- 
straint, we use communication; communication 
with a corrupted and evil world. Let us take 
care also to avoid an opinion, which is some- 
times entertained, that a faithful and conscien- 
tious discharge of one of these duties may 
atone for a wilful and deliberate neglect of 
the other. They are both equally prominent 
parts of our " pire and nndefiled religion," 
and, consequently, can neither of them be trans- 
gressed with impunity. In short, let us, to- 
gether with the paramount duties we owe to 
God, which, whether they consist in senti- 
ments of internal homage and respect, or in 
external acts of worship and adoration, or in 
both, have all along been presumed in this 
discourse ; — let us, I say, learn to pay an equal 
attention to these two leading points of our 
religious duty — our personal, as well as our 
social conversation in the world. As it re- 
spects the one, let us learn to reverence our- 
selves, and to cultivate that pure and sober 
conversation with the world, which so well 
becometh the dignity of our nature and the 
sanctity of our religion. As it respects the 
other, let us learn " to be kindly affectionate 
one to another in brotherly love," and " to put 
on that charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
iiess," and which will " cover a multitude of 
those sins," which we may have contracted 
from our communication with the world. So 
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may that great and gracious God^ who is 
emphatically said to patronise ''the fatherless 
and the widow/' look down with peculiar com- 
j^acency upon the meritorious endeavours of 
those his creatures^ who are carrying on his 
own benevolent designs, by acting in manifest 
subserviency to the plan of his moral provi- 
dence^ as well as to the express commands 
of his holy word, and by ''love serving one 
another/' 
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■adapted to the first SUNDAY IN THE NEW YEAfi. 



Psalm cii. 25—27. 



iou. Lord, in the beginning, host laid the 
I foundation of the earth, atid the heavens 
are the work of thy hands. They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure; they all shall 
wax old, as doth a garment; and as a 
vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed; but tJiou art the same, 
and thy years shall not Jail. 

*T could not be presumed, my brethren, that 
I would suffer the closing of the last, or the 
Opening of the present year, to pass away 
without embracing the first opportunity that 
offered itself from this place, of introducing 
some seasonable and appropriate subject upon 
n solemn and so interesting an occasion. The 
subjects generally resorted to for this purpose 
are such as turn upon the shortness of human 
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the change 



vicissitude 

those earthly objects, which by time, as by 
the course of a rapid river, are seen to be 
hurried from us in quick succession, and at 
length together with ourselves, as far at least 
as respects the present life, to cease and dis- 
appear for ever. But these subjects are calcu- 
lated to receive an additional weight, and to 
make a greater impression by contrast; or by 
our turning our thoughts from such a state of 
things around us, to that Eternal and Almighty 
Being, who amidst the change, and decay, and 
death of all earthly things, "is the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever." 

That such a being as God exists, we need 
only open our eyes to receive information from 
every object around us; but that he should 
exist in the manner thus described, presents 
such a circle or compass of being to the mind, 
that we are lost and bewildered in the con- 
templation of it, and strive in vain to com- 
prehend the nature of that eternal duration 
to which no addition of time can ever approx- 
imate, and which leaves all computation by 
finite numbers at an infinite distance behind 
it. The truth is, the attributes of God, in 
our manner at least of contemplating them, 
are, and can be, but ?tegative, and arise in 
the mind by a combination of all the perfec- 
tions in the creature, and an application of 
them without bounds or limits to the Creator. 
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Thus, we compute that God is wise without 
limits to his wisdom, and good without bounds 
to his goodness; and thus, we ascribe to him 
infinity without the Hmits of space, and dura- 
tion without the bounds of existence. And 
this is as far as our ideas can reach in our 
contemplations upon an Almighty and Eternal 
God. 

There have been some, indeed, who have 
endeavoured to push their researches further. 
Some have defined the eternity in which God 
exists, to be a point, or instant, without parts 
and without succession ; and thus, they distin- 
guish between time and eternity, that, whereas 
the former is a successive duration, and made 
up of many small portions immediately follow- 
ing one after another, hour after hour, day 
after day, and year after year; the latter is 
fixed and immoveable, without any disjunction 
of parts, or difference of past and future, but 
which hath for ever existed, and will for ever 
exist entire and altogether. Again, there are 
others, who, having no idea of duration with- 
out succession, have thought that we may as 
well make the immensity of God a point, as 
his eternity an instant; and so have discarded 
the former opinion as absurd and irrational. 
But what doth this scholastic refinement, this 
learned contention really prove, but the very 
great difficulties that attend both sides of the 
subject, or rather the folly of man, who will 
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presumptuously argue upon those points w' 
are evidently above the reach of his capacil 
and on which he can have no clear and dis- 
tinct ideas ; who would comprehend an infinite 
nature within the narrow vessel of a finite 
understanding ; and thus, if I may be allowed 
the application to nay present subject, " would 
measure the waters of the sea in the hollow 
of his hand, and weigh the mountains of the 
earth in a balance?" As, however, "God's ways 
are not as our ways," so neither is his existence 
as our existence. The great Eternal Being 
must exist in a manner peculiar to the divine 
nature; he only "hath life in himself;" and, 
therefore, his existence cannot be reduced into 
any of those modes of life he hath imparted 
to his creatures, or any rules of computation 
by finite numbers. As, therefore, we cannot 
argue upon God's eternity in this manner, so 
ought we never to attempt it, any more than 
to draw a corporeal image of that being, whom 
we are told, "no man hath seen at any time, 
nor can see," 

If, from this imperfect view of reason w( 
have recourse to the sacred Scriptures, we shall 
find in them enough to confirm our belief, 
although perhaps not to satisfy our curiosity 
in the subject before us ; we shall find in them 
no subtle disquisitions, no scientific explana- 
tions concerning this attribute of the Deity, 
but we shall find them, what is far more 
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to the purpose, vindicating and applying this 
attribute to God in the most appropriate and 
positive language, when they style him "the 
ancient of days," " the rock of ages," the being 
" who inhabiteth eternity," and " hath life in him- 
self ;" and when they refer this kind of life and 
existence to periods both before the creation, 
and after the dissolution of those things, which 
to our finite capacities appear to be the most 
ancient and durable ; when, speaking of God, 
they thus declare — " before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever the earth and world 
were made, thou art God from everlasting, and 
world without end ;" and, again, in the text — 
"thou. Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are 
the work of thy hands. They shall perish, but 
thou shalt endure; they all shall wax old, as 
doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed ; but 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail." 
It is thus, then, that we are required by Scrip- 
ture to admit and believe in this attribute of 
the deity, although with respect to the manner 
of its existence in the Godhead we are, as in- 
deed we cannot but be, in supreme ignorance, 
and can have no adequate or intelligible notions 
whatever. For the mind of man is lost in the 
contemplation of infinite duration as well as 
of infinite space; and, like the dove from the 
ark, after it has searched in vain for some 
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resting place, some projecting and advantageous ' 
ground, on which to fix its arguments, is forced 
to return back upon itself, nor dares explore 
the unfathomable abyss, and the immense 
pause stretched out before it. 

Here, then, let us be content to rest our 
inquiries ; and, from our speculations upon 
this divine attribute, proceed in the remainder 
of this discourse to consider it more practically, 
and to follow it through some of those useful 
and important inferences, which naturally ariM 
from it. 

The first of these that I shall mention, 
the weight it gives to the sanction of God's 
laws, whether they respect his promises to the 
good, or his threatenings to the wicked in ■ 
future state. 

God hath implanted in man a natural desire 
of a recompense of reward to induce him to 
" follow after that which is good ;" and hath 
moreover confirmed this desire by the most 
absolute and unequivocal promises in his holy 
word, that such reward will be dealt out to 
him hereafter. Now, if God was not eternal, 
what grounds could there be for a rational- 
trust, or an implicit confidence in these pro — 
mises? That Being, who has not necessary 
existence in himself, may cease to be at any 
time; and whenever this happens, nay, if there 
could be even a possibility of its happening, 
all his promises to the virtuous in a future 
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state must be proportionally invalidated, and 
(heir reliance upon them be in a great measure 
superseded. But if God be eternal, if he be 
" the first and the last," in such a God there must 
be " strong confidence." His promises to his crea- 
tures must be " yea, and amen." No length of 
time between the promise and the performance 
can abate their trust in that Almighty Being, 
who can say of himself, " I am that I am," and 
"with whom a thousand years are but as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years." And, 
therefore, to the creatures of such a Being the 
inference must always be most obvious and pal- 
pable, that they " be not weary in well doing, 
for they shall reap, if they faint not ;" if not in 
this world, at least in that which is to come. 

If, then, the eternity of God is one chief 
ground of trust and confidence in his promises, 
it affords, at the same time, a similar ground of 
fear and apprehension in his threatenings. 

There is no one that commits sin who does 
not immediately find himself condemned by his 
own mind, and rendered obnoxious thereby to 
the fear of the punishment of his God. If, for 
further information, he consult the revealed 
will of God, he will find liis natural fears not 
appeased, but augmented by the most unequivo- 
cal denunciations of eternal vengeance — " of in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
against every soul of man that doeth evil." 
Now, were it possible for God to cease to be. 
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it might afford some kind of quiet to our guilty' 
fears, that these punishments perhaps might 
never be inflicted, or, if they were, that " the 
times of refreshing" might come when these 
and their Author would cease together. But if 
God be eternal, this cannot happen ; and he vuiy 
at least execute his punishment to the extent 
he hath threatened. But will he do so, is a 
question which hath been repeatedly asked upon 
this awful subject ? Can we suppose that a God 
of infinite mercy will visit the sins of his finite 
creatures with everlasting punishment; or, that 
he, whose prescience must have enabled him to 
foresee the delinquency of many, would have 
brought them into existence, and this, without 
their own consent, to be for ever miserable ? 
May not, therefore, the word "everlasting" which 
has a different signification in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, according to the different subjects to 
which it is applied, when applied to the punish- 
ments of another life, mean, not so much the 
endless duration of such punishments as their 
duration, only so long as the subject on whom 
they are inflicted exists, and, consequently, their 
ultimate termination in the annihilation of the 
offender ? 

But, how great must be "the terror of the 
Lord" in this respect, to induce, or rather force 
men to make use of such an argument, and to 
avert a greater cvih to be content to sink at 
length into anmlnlafion, and to cease to be ! 
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Would it not be a more rational plan, than to 
seek to extenuate, to endeavour to flee from the 
wrath to come ? This wrath, if it take place 
as it is literally threatened, and we can see no 
reason, why God should address his creatures 
with false terrors and vain apprehensions, must 
be terrible, beyond all imagination. But if it 
should not take place to the threatened extent, 
and it was true what sinners represent it to be, 
that after an indefinite, and not an infinite punish- 
ment, they were at length to cease to be, "how 
I fearful a thing must it be," even in this view, 
"to fall into the hands of the living God ! " 

Another very important use that may be de- 
rived from our considerations upon this attribute 
of the Deity is, that hereby we provide ourselves 
with the best clue to unravel the mazes, and 
the most powerful argument to solve the 
difSculties of the present plan of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

If we consider the plan of the Divine ad- 
ministration in the present world, as an entire 
plan of itself, and without any reference to 
some other that is to follow, we shall consi- 
der it partially and improperly ; and, whilst 
we thus consider it, we shall find almost in- 
surmountable difficulties presenting themselves 
to our view ; and among these, the greatest 
perhaps in reconciling either to the wisdom or 
the justice of the Deity, the many instances 
of suffering virtue and triumphant wickedness 
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to be met with in the present stage of human 
existence. This is a subject which, we know, 
has exercised the understandings, puzzled the 
thoughts, and staggered the faith of some oC 
the best men in all ages of the world. We 
know also, that the best solution to this dii&- 
culty hath ever been drawn from the natural 
notions of another and more durable state of 
existence, in which these irregularities were to 
be rectified and adjusted. The revealed will of 
the Deity hath favoured these natural sentiments 
of mankind, and hath most positively declared, 
not only that there will be another life 
the present is ended, but that that life will 
an eternal one. But who can promise^ 
effect at least, another life, but he that "hath 
in himself;" or. who can impart an eternal 
isteuce, but an eternal God ? Were it possil 
therefore, that the attribute of eternity did 
belong to the Deity, the natural hopes of man. 
and the positive promises of God, might be 
alike fallacious ; and thus the present plan of 
Divine Providence would remain an inexplicable 
mystery, and a perfect enigma to his creatures. 
But, put the case, that God is eternal, and 
by his eternal power and Godhead can not only 
cause man to live again, but also to live ete^ 
nally; and how do all the difficulties of the 
subject we have been considering immediately 
vanish I By extending our views to another 
life, and connecting it with the present, we 
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r behold a perfect whole ; and by anuexiug a 
distributive and an eternal to a probationary 
' and a temporary state, we draw order out of 
confusion, and light out of darkness ; by which 
we clearly see that the most prosperous wicked- 
ness can have no reason to rejoice, if there 
remain with God an eternity to punish it ; 
uor the most suffering virtue to repine, if, ac- 
cording to the apostle, " her light afflictions, 
and which are but for a moment, work out for 
her an exceeding and an eternal weight of 
glory." 

The next, and the last inference I shall draw 
from this attribute of God, and as a corollary 
from the rest, is the inducement it affords us to 
fix a true value upon the eternal concerns of 
another life, and comparatively, at least, to con- 
tract our desires after the frail and transient 
objects of this present world. 

The present plan of God's moral providence 
*s wisely calculated to produce this eflect. llati 
^«d made all the paths of the present life smooth 
*»»d easy, and had at the same time extended the 
Period of life itself, we might naturally have 
'^tiought it "good for us to be here," and extended 
^ur views no further. But God intended )iot 
this for his creatures. He hath sent us into 
this lower world, not as into a place of abode, 
but of passage, to conduct us through a state 
of discipline to our final good in a. future world, 
where we are "to abide for ever." An much, 
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therefore, as our future and eternal are pre- 
ferable to our present and temporal interests, 
so much ought our care for the one to exceed 
our concern for the other. This ought to b& 
the true and legitimate inference from what we: 
have been considering. But, hath it always, ot 
rather, hath not the very reverse of it been 
generally drawn from mankind ? Or, how is ft 
that we can account for the numbers we see 
following after the things of this life, with all 
that diligence and attention which ought only 
to be bestowed upon the more important con- 
cerns of another; and following after these, if 
they follow after them at all, with all that 
languor and indifference which only suit the 
pursuits after the inferior concernments of this 
present world ? Whence this preposterons 
diligence on the one hand, and this fatal 
remissness on the other ? Between the things 
themselves, there certainly can be no kind of 
comparison ; and were they equally present, there 
could be little room for the deliberation d 
choice. But the misfortune is, that we are led 
to make false estimates, and draw wrong con- 
clusions concerning these things, ou account of 
the different views we are apt to take of them. 
The things of this world have this advantage, 
that they are placed immediately before our 
senses, and are seen in their full proportions 
and real magnitudes ; whilst the things of an- 
other life are but the objects of our faith, and 
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so reduced by tlieir real or seeming distance, 
tiiat even eternal happiness itself is apt to strike 
with feeble effect upon our hearts and affec- 
tions. To combat this disadvantage, we should 
habituate ourselves to think of tliese things as 
they really are, and not as they a^ipear to be. 
We ought to look upon all sublunary things, 
faowev^er specious in appearance, as partaking of 
the change and inconstancy of the planet iu 
which they are, and of the vicissitude and 
&shion of that world in which they pass away. 
Of the things of another life we ought to 
think in another manner ; as things which are 
Dot the less real, because they are remote, or 
less substantial, because they are things which 
"our eye hath not seen, nor ear heard;" as 
things which are future indeed, but which, as 
certainly as God exists, will one day be present 
with us, and exist for ever. 

Thus have I endeavoured to bring before you 
the stupendous attribute of the eternity of God. 
May he grant that what I have said, and ye 
have heard upon this subject, may have its 
proper effect upon your minds; — may produce 
in you a full trust in the promises, and a just 
fear of the threatenings of an eternal God; — may 
teach you in some measure to account for, and 
by this means to acquiesce in the ways of God's 
providence, and tlie plan of his moral govern- 
ment in this probationary stage of your exist- 
ence; and, more especially, may dispose you to 
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look forward to that retributive state which is 
to succeed it ; and so to "set your affections on 
things above, and not on things upon the earth;" 
and to extend your views and elevate yom 
desires to that happy and eternal state which 
" God hath prepared for them that love him !" 

By thus setting our eternal interests frequentlj 
before us, we shall gradually acquire that per- 
fection of Christian faith "which overcometli 
the world," and which will raise us far above 
the sordid pursuits and transitory pleasures of 
it; we shall learn by this means, even on earth, 
to be united to our God, and so to prepare 
ourselves for that closer union and communi- 
cation with him in another life, when we are 
told, "we shall be like him, and see him as he 
is ;" whether he will then present himself to us, 
according to the beautiful language of our own 
poet, as the "eternal now that ever reigns," or, 
according to the ideas of the inspired evangelist, 
"as the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, wJiich is, and which was, and which 
is to come." 
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STflfe ftist hold of hisfntction ; let fter not go : 
keep her ; for she is thy life. 



The book of the Proverbs of Solomon is the 
most ancient book of moral instruction extant 
in the world. It consists of short moral sen- 
tences, without any coherence or connection be- 
tween its parts, as must always be the case with 
this proverbial manner of writing. But though 
this be true, yet it is equally true that there 
is a general design running through the whole, 
which the author keeps constantly in view ; 
and that is, to instruct the young, and to 
impart to them the early love, and the hearty 
desire of that true wisdom, which was to direct 
their paths, and to carry them through life with 
the approbation of their own consciences, and 
with credit and comfort to themselves and 
others. Nor is this all : the royal author, to 
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add more weight aud dignity to his precepts, 
delivers them, not as his own, but as those of 
wisdom herself, whom he introduces as a divine 
personage, the favourite offspring and first-born 
of God, and whom^ in the dramatic way of 
writing, he makes to utter her voice in the 
streets, and to issue out her precepts; and among 
the rest, this of the text, with peculiar force 
and emphasis — "take fast hold of instruction: 
let her not go : keep ber ; " words, which being 
taken from the eagerness with which beasts of 
prey seize aud retain their victims, strongly 
indicate the necessity of an equal eagerness on 
the part of man to seize and retain instruction ; 
for which, the royal author adds, or makes wis- 
dom to add this strong and cogent reason^ "for 
she is thy life." 

Although, in this ancient and celebrated seat 
of learning, which, on account of the unrivalled 
excellency of her various institutions, for the 
promotion of the studies, as well of severer 
science as of polite and elegant literature, may 
deserve to be denominated the niodem Athens, 
it were superfluous to advocate the claims and 
advantages of that instruction which, in this uni- 
versity at least, hath been long so justly under- 
stood and appreciated ; yet, as no other subject 
has appeared to be so much in unison, either 
with the particular occasion on which we are 
here assembled, or with the general complexion 
and character of the timeti in which we live, I 
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(St I may bespeak and anticipate your candid 
and patient attention, if, in tlie sequel of this 
discourse, I shall venture to contribute my Jmm- 
hle, but sincere endeavours to shew the necessity 
and expediency of the short, but pointed admoni- 
tion of Solomon in the text. 

The necessity, then, of instruction in general 
may be proved by a variety of considerations, 
but by none perhaps more than by this; that 
it is the mean or instrument of exerting and 
bringing into a proper degree of maturity, those 
characteristic powers in the nature of man, 
which, without such aid, would lie in a dorma?ii 
state, and be in a great measure useless, with 
regard to the great purposes for which they 
were originally intended. Reason is certainly 
the distinguishing and characteristic faculty of 
man, and is intended to be the great director 
of his actions, and is very different from that 
power of instinct which is observable in inferior 
animals. This latter seems to be an innate 
principle which shews itself almost immediately, 
and is afterwards capable of little or no im- 
provement. Reason, on the contrary, is of a 
slower growth, and developes itself more gradu- 
ally, but yet is capable of almost continual 
improvement; the better to adapt it for the 
high distinction it bears, when, as it hath been 
represented, sitting on its high citadel, it tem- 
pers the passions, and directs and influences 
the actions of intelligent creatures; and, there- 
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fore, is certainly best qualified for its high offio 
by instruction, offered in the first instance to 1 
the youthful mind, and afterwards continued [ 
and improved by the voluntary exercise and I 
exertion of its own faculties. 

That nice and delicate faculty also of the 
fnoral sense which hath been implanted in our 
nature by the great Author of it, to enable us 
to distinguish at once between good and evil, 
will lose much of its susceptibility, if it be not 
frequently excited by placing proper objects of 
desire and aversion before it, to give it exercise, 
and by every other means of moral instruction. 

Nay, even that capacity of religion, which 
more eminently perhaps than any other, dis- 
tinguishes the man from the brute, is rendered 
an almost useless principle, or, even perhaps 
worse than useless, if it become a superstitious 
one, unless frequent application be made to it, 
to give it a due direction by just and sober 
lessons of religious duty. 

But, if the necessity of "holding fast instruc- 
tion" may appear from the consideration that it is 
that which gives scope and exercise to the cha- 
racteristic powers of our nature, and thus raises 
us above the brutes, who are a species of God's 
creatures evidently below us, it will appear in a 
still stronger light, if possible, if we consider it 
as the mean, which even amongst those of the 
same species, raises one man above another. It 
is very evident that one man differs very much 
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hotber in intellectual ability ; and it is 
not to be denied that God himself may have 
originally caused this difference by the unequal 
distributiou of his free gifts, for the ■wise pur- 
poses of his moral government, and the good 
of civil society. But this observation only ap- 
plies to particular cases. In general, we are 
chiefly what we are from institution; an obser- 
vation, allowing for the exceptions which must 
arise out of every rule, evidently true, what- 
ever may be supposed to be the particular pro- 
cess by which such institution attains its end. 
Whether by this means we implant the original 
idea in the mind, or only extract and elicit it ; 
whether we sow the seeds of knowledge, or only 
teach "the tender scimi how to shoot;" the 
reasoning is the same. There is, perhaps, a 
greater equality in the distribution of natural 
talent than we are apt to imagine, the great 
superiority between one man and another being 
generally the effect of superior cultivation ; or, 
if this be doubted, thus much at least must be 
conceded, that whilst the richest vein of natural 
talent is rendered useless by the want of due 
care and culture, more moderate abilities, by 
the proper use of the same means, may be made 
highly serviceable to all the common, which are, 
perhaps, the most necessary and valuable pur- 
poses of life. 

If then, this be the case, and education be as 
it were the formal cause of this great difference 
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among mankind, the necessity of it must 
very obvious, not only as it respects those who 
aspire after the higher distinctions of intellectual 
improvement, but those also who must be con- 
tent with more humble acquirements from the 
situation they hold in society. There is, indeed, 
no man, let his situation be what it may, but 
who may derive advantage from the cultivation 
and improvement of his understanding; nor is 
there any occupation, however so menial, but 
to which the same improvement may be applied 
with benefit. Or, if this by sonie hath been, 
thought problematical, yet there are other, and 
these still more important advantages, which 
must be referred to this cause. A certain and 
progressive improvement of reason is absolutely 
necessary, if it be only to act as a guard against 
the encroachments of sense, and to prevent the 
rational part of the composition of man from 
being as it were incorporated into the animal. 
The same improvement is equally necessary, as 
it respects the article of manners. For what are 
these but certain irradiations of intellect, hex 
ing upon the mind, and reflected in all 
decencies and proprieties of exterior action 
The same necessity will be found to exist when 
referred to the subject of moraU. There are 
some, I know, who make what they call the 
mo]-al sense, a principle entirely separate and 
distinct from the intellect. But, however this 
may be, it is certain that the perfection of the 
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! very much depends upon the improvement 
of the other. It requires an understariding in 
some degree cultivated either to apprehend with 
the philosopher the beauty of virtue, or to dis- 
cern with the apostle " the things that are 
excellent;" to say nothing of the indispensable 
utility of it to see the reason, and to infer the 
necessity of moral and religious obligation. 
These, then, must be owned to be advantages 
of a very superior kind, both as they respect the 
individual, and society in general. But they are 
advantages which can only be attained with 
say degree of moral certainty, by a system of 
education; a system which, in the first stages 
of it, must generally be the same to all, and 
which, afterwards, may be varied according to 
the different objects and pursuits of those who 
are the more immediate subjects of it; but 
which, to make it eiFectual in either case, I need 
scarcely add, must be begun betimes. We must 
learn to bear the burden of education in our 
youth, if we hope to find the advantages of it 
in the after periods of our lives. At this season 
every opportunity must be attended to; we 
must lay line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept, if it were only for this reason, that every 
acquisition made at that time, not only serves 
for present use, but as the foundation of some- 
thing still further to be acquired, till we arrive 
at the utmost limits prescribed to finite under- 
standings. All the links in the intellectual chain 
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hang from ihcjirst.; any of the vitermediate one? 
may be broken, and yet only a partial injury 
ensue ; but any failure in the first must be^r^ 
fatal to the whole. Of such infinite moment^ 
and concern to us are the first periods of out- 
lives ; and so true is the observation of the wis^ 
man— "If thou hast gathered nothing in thy 
youth, how canst thou expect to find any thin^ 
in thine age?" i 

If, then, these observations hold good with 
respect to the advantages of education in ge^- 
ra-l, they will apply stiU more forcibly to those 
of religious education. By religious edueatm, 
I need not observe, must be meant instruction 
in Christian principles, or in "the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus Our Lord." The 
importance of this knowledge is the first thing 
that strikes us on this subject. It is not tbe 
solution of a curious problem, or the rules of 
merely human science, which this knowledge is 
calculated to impart ; but the word of God, 
spoken by the Son of God, and handed down 
to us by the ministry of his own immediate 
disciples ; that word which is, we are told, 
"profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ;" that word 
which prepares us for both worlds; which teaches 
us, not only how to live, but how to die; 
"having not only the promise of the life that 
now is, but also of that which is to come;" that 
word, in short, by which we ought all of us 
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to regulate our lives, as it is by that alone we 
shall "be judged at the last day." 

It is, therefore, through the Christian Scrip- 
tures that we are to get instruction upon sub- 
jects the most interestifig, and the most generally 
luefid. Other subjects of knowledge, which are 
derived from other sources, may be interesting 
and useful to us at certain seasons only, and 
just as occasion, or different Jiabits, or employ- 
ments of life may call forth their exertion; but 
the subjects of Christian knowledge must be 
always equally interesting, as they must be 
always equally necessary ; and must be as useful 
to the mechanic as to the philosopher, as they 
respect tbe general interests and universal wel- 
fare of mankind. 

If, from this more general outline, we descend 
to a delineation of particulars. Christian know- 
ledge may be considered either as an improve- 
ment upon prior vouchsafements, or as an entire 
new light upon the most important and splendid 
subjects. 

The Christian Scriptures have improved upon 
every communication of knowledge, which was 
before vouchsafed to man from any other source. 
Thus, was it to the praise of heathen wisdom, 
that it discovered the unity and perfections of 
the Godhead to a few select favourites, which 
were before kept a secret from all the world 
besides 1 Is it not at least to the equal praise 
of the Christian Scriptures, that they have dis- 
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played the Supreme Being in all his gracious 
attributes in such a manner, as that ?iow they 
should be a secret to noTie, but should be mani- 
fested, as far as human faculties are capable of 
receiving them, to all P and that instead of iu- 
vestigating the absolnte nature of the Divine attri- 
butes, they should treat of them in a relative; 
and, therefore, a more intelligible, and more 
interesting point of view, and should unite so 
pertinently the influence which such a view of 
the attributes of God ought to produce on the 
mind, with the practical duties of man; when 
they tell us " that God is a spirit, and that, there- 
fore, we must worship him in spirit and in truth T 
Was it also to the praise of the few in the hea- 
then world, that they admitted the doctrine of 
a Divine Providence, whilst the majority ex- 
ploded it altogether, either on account of the 
administration of the world not being an object 
worthy of the Divine care and attention, or on 
account of that settled series and order of events, 
which seemed to preclude at least all special 
and particular interpositions of it ? How thank- 
fully ought we to receive the fullest information 
of the Christian Scriptures, upon this most in- 
teresting subject, when they speak in language 
intelligible to all, by requiring us "to cast all 
our care upon God, for verily he careth for us," 
and by declaring that he ruleth all things by 
"the council," or free determination "of his own 
will;" and that, therefore, his providence is 
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equally unshackled by the chain of fate and 
necessity as it is uuconnected with the lawless 
course of chance and accident; a providence, so 
general, that " in him we all live, and move, and 
have our being;" and yet at the same time, so 
particular, that even the ''very hairs of our 
heads are all numbered by him !" The idea of 
a future state hath been always nearly connected 
with the belief of a Divine Providence, as being 
the great master-key that unlocks all the diffi- 
culties that meet us on this subject, on account 
of some seeming defects in the Divine adminis- 
tration in this present life. Had, therefore, 
natural reason on this very account encouraged 
the hopes and expectations of such a state ? 
The gospel hath drawn the same conclusion 
from the same premises, and hath established it 
also by arguments peculiarly its own, by teach- 
ing us that this our present life is but a state of 
moral trial and probation; and that, therefore, 
an exact distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments would not only be unnecessary, but im- 
proper, but at the same time leading us to 
another state of final recompense and retribu- 
tion; a state, not unfolded, but in the pages 
of the Christian Scriptures, " when the wicked 
shall go into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal." 

So far we may trace a new light upon prior 
vouchsafements ; but it is in the illuminating 
jid sanctifying operations of Divine grace in the 
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heart of each true Christian believer, and ncmsn 
especially iu the wonderful work of redempfcioa^ 
which the Christian Scriptures unfold, thab irj 
behold an entire new light let in upon an etMtire i 
new subject; a subject which God himself could [ 
alone disclose, and which it could not enter into 
the " heart of man to conceive;" a divine scheme, 
extending itself from the beginning to the con- 
summation of all things, and accompanied by 
every demonstration of Divine power ; a schems 
of mercy also, and reconciliation for the sinBlj 
the whole world, by means, on the part of C 
the most condescending, and on that of man tj 
most inscrutable; a scheme, in short, thus i 
lineated by the apostle, who tells us in woi 
the most simple, but yet at the same time I 
most significant, "that God so loved the woiS 
that he sent his only-begotten Son, that ( 
that believe in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." 

If, from examining the Christian Scripturffl 
in point of doctrine, we proceed to examine 
them in point of morals, where can we find 
these better expressed and enforced than in 
those Christian precepts, which teach us 
think on whatever things are honest" or sact 
as the word in the original ought to be : 
ed, "whatever things are Just, whatever thin 
are pure," or the duties we owe to God, 
neighbour, and ourselves; duties further hc^ 
ened and extended by being built upon 
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Joundation of Christian faith, cemented hy Christ- 
ian godliness, and raised to their utmost per- 
fection in Christian charity? Or, if we examine 
the same Scriptures in point of manners, al- 
though these may seem not to he of much 
importauce in a rehgious scheme, yet where 
can we find even these better recommended than 
by those Christian precepts which require us 
"to be pittfid, to be courteous, in honour to prefer 
one tatother;" and to " think on whatever things 
are lovely and oi good report?" Precepts, which 
are calculated, not to produce artificial manners, 
or ta affect only the outward man, but which 
flow from an inward sense of what is right, and 
are the genuine fruits of a virtuous principle, 
whilst they reflect but the duties in all the de- 
cencies and graces of the Christian life. 

In short, we shall find that the precepts of the 
gospel are delivered with a precision and ^inipli- 
dty, which leave no room for the perverse to 
oavil at, or the impartial to mistake them ; and 
that, as there is no duty connected with the glory 
rf God, the welfare of our neighbour, or the true 
happiness of ourselves, which these precepts do 
not unfold, enforce, and illustrate, so there is no 
vice that can degrade the human character 
vhich they do not detect and discourage ; so 
that, are we severe and uncharitable in our opi- 
nions of others, we are admonished "to think" 
ITB we given to slander, " to speak evil of no 
DUHi?" Are we addicted to obscene discourse, 
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or " that foolish talking and jesting," as it is 
called in Scripture, although to prevent the blush 
of modesty, and to hide the naked deformity, we 
clothe it in all the charms of wit, and throw over 
it all the folds of true Attic drapery, yet how is 
this illiberal and iniquitous practice appalled by 
the consideration "that every thing is naked 
before him with whom we have to do," and " that 
for every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give an account at the day of judgment?" 
Are we angry ? we are required " not to let the 
sun go down upon our wrath." Are we revenge- 
ful? not to usurp the province of God, "to whom 
alone vengeance belongeth." Are we sensual ? 
we are informed that " fleshly lusts war against 
the soul." Are we polluted? we are expressly 
told "that into heaven cannot enter any thing 
that defileth ;" and " that without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord." Or supposing, what 
sometimes happens even to the very best of men, 
the mind in a state fluctuating between two 
extremes, strongly inclined by habit to general 
virtue, and at the same time importunately soli- 
cited by some favourite vice, how appositely just 
and beautiful is that Christian aphorism, which 
can alone effectually extricate us under such 
circumstances, " be wise in that which is good, 
but simple in that which is evil ! " 

If, then, upon the general result of this part 
of my subject, the Psalmist, under the more im- 
perfect discoveries of the Divine will, could adopt 
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the following glowing language, how much more 
ought the Christian to adopt the same when he 
applies it to the purer testimonies and fuller 
precepts of his own religion — "open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law : I am a stranger on earth ; hide not 
thy commandments from me. O how I love thy 
law : it is my meditation all the day. How 
sweet are thy words unto my taste ! yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth ! The righteousness of 
thy testimonies is everlasting : O give me un- 
derstanding, and I shall live." 

In this view, then, it is that the instruc- 
tion imparted in the Christian Scriptures be- 
comes of general use, and ought to be resorted 
to by high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, even by the whole of God's intelli- 
gent creation, the advantages to be derived from 
it being such as are equally useful to all; cal- 
culated as they are to open the understanding, 
to improve the heart, and to elevate the affec- 
tions, and by this means to cause us to lead a 
Ufe suitable to the higher and more character- 
istic privileges of our nature. And it is to 
these advantages that Solomon, the royal author 
of the text, evidently alludes, when, after exhort- 
ing us " to lay fast hold on instruction," he adds, 
" for she is thy life." For, as by this he cannot 
be understood to mean merely animal life, which 
has no necessary connection with such instruc- 
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tioD, so he must be understood to mean 
rational, moral, and more especially that reli- 
gious life which we have been considering, and 
which it is the province of such instruction to 
impart. 

Of such supreme importance is instruction 
in general, but more especially religious instruc- 
tion ; it adds a perfection to every other species 
of secular learning, or best compensates for the 
want of it, and causes the Christian to differ 
much from the mere natural man, as general 
cation makes one man to differ from another. 

I have, therefore, only further to observe, wl 
indeed is generally true, that the foundation of 
such Christian instruction ought to be laid in the 
days of our youth, when it is likely to make not 
only the most durable, but the truest impression. 

It hath been remarked that they who first 
apply themselves to the study of gospel truths at 
a rather advanced period of life, are very apt to 
fall into one or other of these faulty extremes. 
If they bring to this study much previous learn- 
ing, they are apt to degenerate into scepticism ; 
if no learning at all, into enthusiasm. In the one 
case they are apt to side with the philosophizing 
few who believe nothing but what can be demon- 
strated to their reason; in the other, with the 
less scrupulous many who believe every thing 
without any reason at all ; and thus, in both 
instances, "to err from the truth as it is in 
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Christ Jesus." This truth lies in the happy me- 
dium between these two extremes, and is best 
preserved by our taking care to lay the founda- 
tbn of evangelical knowledge at an early period 
of life. By this means our faith and our reason 
will grow up in friendly concert together, and 
through such concert prevent the faulty ex- 
mes into which each is apt to fall without the 
it's aid and assistance; and, not only so, but, 
ceding as they both do from the same Father 
^hts," they will, whilst, like friendly constella- 
M, they reiiect light and lustre upou each 
it, lend their joint aid in disclosing and con- 
ing us to, and training us in " the way in ■ 
bh we ought to go;" and make "our path 

more and more unto the perfect day," ' 
ler the auspices of that most perfect Being, 
' "fa whom there is no variableness, neither shadow 
rf turning." 

A great deal more might be added upon this 

wost important and most fruitful subject; but 

J must hasten now to lay the general inference 

"^ the whole before you. And what can this 

"®> but that, whilst we see the value of education, 

^^tv especially of religious education, we take 

ca*-^ to cultivate and extend it as far as lira 

*^ our power. This care will be more esper 

*^>^lly due from parents to their own children. ■ 

-"^^ parents, under the direction of Divine Provi- 

'^Jice, have been the causes of bringing their 
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children into existence, it becomes their bounden 
duty to see that this existence be a ha^y one ; 
and this, not only as it respects the short period 
of their present lives, but also that endless dura- 
tion which is to follow. Now nothing will be 
found to do this so effectually as the " bringing 
them up in the fear and nurture of the Lord;" 
and inculcating that wisdom which is equally 
calculated for both states, which supplies them 
with tbe best rules for their present conduct, as 
well as at the same time " makes them wise unto 
salvation." For what ! shall we take so much 
care and pains to instruct our children in those 
branches of human knowledge, which, however 
useful and ornamental to their present lives, can 
extend their influence no further; and not do 
the same with respect to those branches of hea- 
venly wisdom which are calculated to secure 
tbeir happiness both here and hereafter ? " Shall 
we rise up early, and so late take rest, and eat 
the bread of carefulness," to enable us to leave to 
our children those riches which, although scraped 
together with our utmost care, they may squander 
upon the wings of the most profuse prodigality ? 
Or shall we not rather endeavour to supply them 
with "the true riches," and conclude that we 
bequeath them the best patrimony, even an ever- 
lasting possession, when we have taken care to 
instruct them in the knowledge and observance 
of religious duty, "that one thing needful/ 
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according to our Lord's expression, and " that 
good part which shall not be taken away from 
them 1 " 

But, possibly it may be, that there are parents 
who have not the opportunity or the ability 
to give their children the instruction required : 
whenever this is the case, such children, in this 
respect, become the children of the public, who 
are interested as well for the sake of such 
children, as their ovm : and, in this respect, the 
present generation have certainly not been back- 
ward; for, in addition to those Sunday schools 
which have been for some time established in this 
country for the purpose of imparting religious 
instruction, and which, where they have been pro- 
perly attended to, have been highly conducive 
to this end, there have been lately opened in 
almost every populous part of the kingdom daily 
schools for the education of both sexes, upon a 
large plan, and upon a new and easy principle of 
teaching great numbers together ; and in which, 
not the least part of the manager's and master's 
care is usefully directed to the imparting of reli- 
gious instruction. 

May, then, God Almighty give his protec- 
tion to these, and all other seminaries of useful 
and pious education ! May he grant that the 
scholars educated in them may be taught "to 
abound more and more" in every good word 
and work ; to learn and practice ail the duties 
they owe to God, their neighbour, and them- 
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selves! May he grant them to be ''wise in 
that which is good^ and simple in that which is 
evil ;" and so *' to grow in Christian grace,** that, 
after a life of usefulness in their several stations 
and callings, they may become '^ vessels of ho- 
nour, fitted for their Master's use, and sanctified 
and prepared for glory I** 
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Psalm cxxii. 6 — 9. 

prey f(yr the peace of Jerusalem ! they shaO, 
prosper that love thee: peace be within thy 
walls, and plenteousness imthin thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companions' sokes I will 
wish thee prosperity : yea, because of the 
house of the Lord our God, I will seek to 
do thee good. 

The psalm of which these words are a part is 
attributed to holy David, and breathes in every 
fine of it that fervour of affection and love for 
fais country by which that eminent personage 
"was so remarkably distinguished. Raised from 
&i sheepfold to the throne, in him the love of his 
country seems to have predominated in the most 
opposite situations ; and is the great theme on 
which he expatiates with such exquisite feeling, 
and in such high strains of poetic enthusiasm. 
Of this we have a lively specimen in this psalm, 
in which we may observe this patriot king 
praying " for the peace and prosperity of his 
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own city Jerusalem," and deducing and enforcing 
his affection for it from the most interesting 
considerations ; from those which arise from the 
established relations in society, as well as from 
those which address themselves more particu- 
larly to the personal feelings of every individual 
in it, which connect the love of their country 
with the love of themselves, and involve in the 
public happiness and prosperity their own. 

AVhoever consults his own frame, will find 
certain inward instincts and propensities im- 
planted in it by the hand of his Creator, which 
are admirably adjusted to the external circum- 
stances, and the condition in which he has placed 
him, and which are as much a part of his con- 
stitution as his reason itself. Of these, the 
strongest perhaps is the love which each is seen to 
bear to his own country. This being the theatre 
on which he is designed generally to act, his 
affection towards it is excited by an instinct 
which waits not for the slower deliberations of 
reason, but which almost mechanically attaches 
him to the very soil and territory of the country 
to which he belongs ; so that those scenes which 
have first met his eyes in his own land, are calcu- 
lated always to please ; to tire not by repetition, 
to be left with regret, to be recurred to with 
eagerness, and, by -whatever cause this is pre- 
vented, more especially if such cause is likely to 
be permanent, to be looked back upon with tiie 
most tender solicitude, and remembered with the 
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thbst heart-felt sorrow. So magically and me- 
chanically does the very soil of our country 
attract our affections towards it; stimulating 
us to repose ourselves in its bosom, "to wish 
its prosperity," and to " seek to do it good." 

This love of our country is further excited 
by the consideration, that it contains in itself 
all those objects which are calculated to strike 
upon and interest the social instincts of our 
nature; all those, who are united to us by 
natural or voluntary ties, "our brethren and 
companions," as the Psalmist calls them in the 
text; all those who, connected by vicinity, are 
brought within the reach of reciprocal kindnesses 
and mutual good offices ; as well as all those who, 
although removed at a greater distance, yet 
acting under the restraint of the same laws, and 
sacrificing upon the same altars of religion, and 
"in the house of the same Lord their God," 
are imperceptibly led into that similitude of 
disposition, and unity of interest, which are the 
great bonds of political union, and the true 
cement of civil society. All these, then, even 
the whole complex body of citizens, our country 
comprehends, and therefore is, on this account, 
most eminently entitled to our consideration and 
regard. 

The complete character, indeed, of social virtue, 
if considered in theory, is good-will towards 
all men ; nor can any concern for a part de- 
serve praise, if it be inconsistent with benevo- 
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leuce to the whole. But the whole is an object 
so vast, that few, if any, can preserve in thdr 
minds a fixed regard for it, or entertain the 
smallest hope of doing it service. Hence it 
is, that mankind have been advantageously divid- 
ed into many particular societies ; and, hence 
it is also, that our love and good offices ought 
to be principally directed to the society to 
which we belong ; to which we are not ooif 
led by some of the best instincts, bat in which 
we can do the greatest and most general good 
of which we are capable from the limitations 
of our nature. 

But the love of our country acquires a still 
greater force through the medium of the sel&h 
principle itself, and from the consideration thit 
our country includes, together witb those of 
our fellow-citizens, our own rights and priri- 
leges, oar own properties and our own in- 
terests. The private interests of each individual 
in a state of civilized society are so intermixed 
and interwoven with those of the general com- 
munity, that they cannot well be separated. 
They must flourish, or they must fall; they 
must decline, or they must prosper together. 
Hence it is, that the love of our country is in 
this respect a selfish instinct. For, whilst it 
operates " by the aid which each joint sap- 
plieth," and " by the effectual working together 
of every part," to the good of the gener^ body, 
it is amply compensated for this, by that 
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circulation and return of social blessings which 
are derived from the same general body to 
all the individual members of it; who have 
all by this means a stake in, and are all par- 
takers of, the prosperity of their country ; at 
the same time that they derive from it that 
protection and security, without which all 
private prosperity would be but precarious and 
illusive. So true is it, that the love of our 
country is established upon both the social 
and selfish instincts of our nature. 

Not that this love of country should in any 
instance be carried so far as to excuse that extra- 
vagant partiality for itj which operates to the ex- 
clusion of all others from our offices of humanity, 
or that distempered zeal for our country's glory, 
which, like the spirit of the ancient Romans, 
prompts us to raise it upon the ruins of every 
other country in the world, and to extend its 
conquests over peaceable and unoffending na- 
tions for the purposes of its own aggrandize- 
ment, or until, in a manner, " it was left alone " 
in the earth. By no means. This love of our 
country is a blind and partial instinct, which 
cannot be justified upon any principle or pre- 
tence whatever; and is entirely incompatible 
with the calls of general humanity, and the 
principles of universal benevolence. But, ex- 
clusively of this, which is an extreme case, 
and confined to acts of positive hostility and 
aggression, our predilection for our own country 
t2 
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above all others, is an useful instinct, and »" 
laudable passion ; a passion, which, under pro- 
per restraint, may be made subservient, not 
only to the particular interests of our own 
country, but to the general happiness of the 
world. For, as on the one hand, should the 
citizens of any particular country be equally 
indifierent to that with any other country in 
the globe, nothing could be the effect of such 
a system but confusion, and every evil work; 
so, on the other hand, whilst each individual 
employs his chief care where nature recom- 
mends a preference, the business of the world 
goes on with regularity and advantage ; and 
even the general good is promoted by every 
person having an hearty affection for that 
particular society to which he belongs, which 
is the station and sphere of usefulness which 
Providence has assigned him, and the only way 
that men in most cases have to contribute to the 
general happiness. Thus it is that every thing 
becomes beautiful in its place as well as its 
time ; and that the particular affection towards 
our own country is no more incompatible with 
general benevolence, in the plan of God's moral 
providence, than, in that of his natural, that 
motion of the earth which makes day and night, 
is with that other motion, which measures out 
to us the seasons of the year, 

I cannot leave this part of my subject with- 
out hinting at an objection that hath been made 
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to the duty I am here inculcating, which is 
this, that the love of our country is purely 
voluntary, as there exists no one positive pre- 
cept for it throughout the whole gospel of 
Christ. But neither is there any positive pre- 
cept in the same gospel against self-murder; 
neither was there any prohibition, as we are 
told, in the laws of Athens or Rome, against 
parricide. But what then ? Are we to sup- 
pose, on this account, that this virtue, or these 
vices are purely discretionary, because not ex- 
pressly authorized or forbidden? Or ought we 
not rather to conclude that, since the laws of 
God or man are silent, they are silent on this 
very account, because nature herself sufficiently 
proclaims her approbation of the one, and her 
detestation of the other ? Besides, what doth 
the example of our blessed Lord teach us in 
this behalf? Example, we know, hath greater 
force than precept itself; and if so, where 
then can we expect to find a more prominent 
example of a tender concern and affectionate 
regard for his country than in that his most 
pathetic lamentation over it, thus recorded by 
the evangelist — " and he wept over it, saying. 
If thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy 
day, the things that belong unto thy peace!" 
and again, " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!" Nay, what if 
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tfce love of our country be, in fact, but an aggre- 
gate of the several social duties, by which 
individuals are bound to each other, may not 
our blessed Lord be justly said by teaching; 
the one to have established the other, and by 
so strictly enjoining the parts to have virtu- 
ally promoted the whole ? Did he do nothing, 
think we, towards promoting civil peace and 
social harmony by prescribing that Christian 
charity, which is the bond of civil peace and 
of every other social perfection? Did he re- 
quire of his followers that they should "love 
their enemies," and must it not be implied, 
that they love, with an equal degree of affection 
at least, their neighbours, friends, and country- 
men ? Did he enjoin them to " follow peace 
with all men," and can we for a moment sup- 
pose that those were to be excluded from the 
operation of this benign affection, who were 
members of the same community, and united 
to them by every tie of nature and of instinct 1 
Was not this the most effectual way of making 
men good citizens^ without bidding them to 
be so, if he may not be properly said to 
have done this also, by positively requiring by 
the mouth of his apostle, "every soul to be 
subject to the higher powers, not only iiw 
wrath, but also for conscience sake," and by 
commanding us in his own person " to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's," as well 
as "unto God the things that are God's?" 
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So far, then, have been traced some of the 
reasons and obligations of the love of our 
country, considered as a common instinct of 
OUT nature, and with a reference, not to this 
or that particular country, but to all countries 
in general. But we are not by any means 
authorized from hence to assume that this af- 
fection will be the same, but that it will vary 
according to the nature of the different con- 
stitntions to which it is referred, and which 
have in themselves a fitness either to attract 
or repel it. Thus we are not to expect to 
find it so intense and uniform, when it is refer- 
red to those arbitrary and despotic governments 
in which the subject appears to have no rights, 
and to be doomed rather to a slavish submis- 
sion than a rational obedience ; as when it is 
applied to those more moderate and mixed govern- 
ments, in which the safety and security of the 
people is the supreme end and professed inten- 
tion of the law, and the doctrine of delegated 
power, either really or impliedly delegated, is 
openly and publicly recognised. It is in such 
constitutions as these, as being established upon 
the rights, and seated in the afiections of the 
people, that we are to look for the genuine 
love of our country, and the true zeal and 
steady flame of patriotism. And here what a 
wide and spacious field presents itself for an 
encomium on our own excellent constitution, 
not only as contrasted with the other govern- 
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meuts on the face of the earth, hut as conBidered 
by itself, and upon its own merits ; a consti- 
tution which hath comprised the best parts 
of such governments without their imperfec- 
tions ; which has effected that great desideratum 
in politics, the junction of imperial power witb 
popular liberty ; which has debarred the monarch 
of no power, but what a good monarch would 
not wish, and a bad one ought not to have, 
and has indulged its subjects with as much 
liberty as the ends of government will permit; 
and hath besides connected and bound together 
the interests of the state by an union with 
the best scheme of religion, and an alliance 
with the best and most reformed church in 
the world, for the benefit of each, and the 
security, the welfare, and the prosperity of the 
whole; a constitution, in short, whose vene- 
rable and gothic pile, though it may well dis- 
dain all modern fripperies, yet admits of those 
decent and congruous repairs which time or 
other circumstances may have rendered neces- 
sary; if so be that these are made from the 
same materials, in exact conformity to its ori- 
ginal design, and in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the nice adjustment and proportion of its 
several parts, and by this means, the beauty, 
integrity, and stability, of the whole; and are 
moreover, begun, carried on, and ended, as 
far as may be, in times of public peace and 
tranquillity, so that the temple of our consti- 
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taon may be repaired, as that of Solomon was 
built, "without the noise of axes or hammers." 
So true is it what a prelate,* not more dis- 
tinguished by his high station than his talents 
and abilities, has thus observed on this very 
point — "though our constitution may not be 
faultless nor exempt from abuses, it has at 
least the rare and precious advantage of con- 
taining within itself the means of its own in- 
definite improvement and perpetual correction, 
without any need of resorting to lawless violence ■ 
and revolution." 

For sucb a constitution then, as this, which 
holds out the protection of equal laws to every 
I x&iik and description of subjects, and which, if it 
hmnnit the exercise of our liberty by not letting it 
p!|un wild in an uncultivated waste, protects at the 
same time the enjoyment, and secures to us all the 
benefits of it within a cultivated enclosure ; — for 
such a constitution, I say, even from this im- 
perfect outline, we may fairly anticipate the 
love and affection of every true patriot; who, 
if he be really such, though he will readily 
admit all necessary reforms of it, yet will ever 
be jealous of any undue encroachment from 
any part, as tending to disturb that just equi- 
poise, or balance of power, upon which the 
whole of it is established. Knowing, as he does. 
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that civil liberty must imply in the natoi 
of it, legal restraints, settled subordinations, and 
qualified obedience; that, in fact, as has been 
well observed, it is but augmented by the 
very laws that restrain it, and therefore must 
be equally endangered by too great a relaxa- 
tion of constitutional restraint, as by too great 
an ascendancy of unconstitutional authori^, 
he will naturally be led, with a just abhor- 
rence of tyranny, to reverence and protect i 
rightful power in the state; to make a propa 
discrimination between the use of that sober 
liberty which the constitution of his country 
secures to him, and that abuse of it, which is 
not only inconsistent with the security of such 
constitution, but with his own personal or 
political freedom. And, consequently, must erer 
be upon his guard against those levelling doc- 
trines of the present day, which would not 
emancipate, but enslave him; which are cal- 
culated, by prompting him, to "use his liberty 
for a cloak of maliciousness," to induce him 
to give up the substance for the shadow, and, 
if generally adopted, to terminate in nothing 
else but universal anarchy and confusion. In 
short, whilst by every legitimate means in his 
power he endeavours to bequeath this con- 
stitution unimpaired, in its true spirit and 
principles, to his latest posterity, he will learn 
on all occasions so to comport himself, as i 
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he "is rooted and built up in it, and 
stablished in the love of it, as he has been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving." 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to deduce some 
of the grounds and reasons for men's love of their 
country in general, and also more particularly 
for the love of the British subject towards his 
own ; and shall now devote the remainder of this 
discourse to the consideration of a few short, but 
obvions and practical effects, by which the real 
existence of this principle may be most unequi- 
vocally inferred. And here I shall confine myself 
to such as evidently arise from the words of the 
text itself, and these, too, considered in reference 
to the British patriot. 

The first effect, then, of this principle, with 
respect to him, is that, with the royal Psalmist, 
he " pray for the peace of his Jerusalem ;" whe- 
ther by such peace is meant peace within our- 
selves, or peace from our enemies round about. 

With respect to peace within ourselves, as this 
is the chief ingredient in the prosperity of any 
nation, implying that union of heart and hand, 
and that unity of sentiment which constitutes its 
real strength, so it is that vfhich a true zeal for 
tbe interests of our country wiH teach us above 
all things to encourage and promote. Without 
this, indeed, every other national advantage will 
be illusive and precarious. During the intestine 
broils and civil discords of his country, no indi- 
vidual, let his situation be what it may, can ever 
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be safe: the tumultuous waves of faction wift* 
most assuredly reach him: he can never divert 
the storm which he himself may perhaps have 
raised; nor can he expect to escape unhurt 
amidst the general confusion and disorder of his 
country. 

On the contrary, the benefits of civil union are 
diffused among all the members of the commu- 
nity, and descend from the very highest to the 
very lowest in it, like that precious oil used in 
the consecration of the high priest, as the Psalm- 
ist beautifully observes, " which, poured upon his 
head, shed its grateful perfume to the very skirts 
of his clothing." 

So universally true is the position of the an- 
cient Roman historian,* that it is by concord 
alone that the smallest states arise to the highest 
pitch of consequence and glory ; whilst discord 
is as invariably the cause of the decline and 
destruction of the most mighty and flourishing 
kingdoms. 

With respect to peace with our enemies round 
about, the love of his country will teach the true 
patriot of these kingdoms to study and " pray 
for the peace of his Jerusalem" in this respect 
also. War is an unnatural, and, consequently, 
an uncomfortable state in society ; and, there- 
fore, ought never to be resorted to but in cases 
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of extreme necessity, and always to be concluded 
when that necessity ceases. But there is some- 
thing, it must be owned, in the pomp and parade 
of war, especially if it be attended with the noise 
and acclamation of victory and triumph, which 
highly interests the feelings of every British 
subject. To this we may add, that the events of 
war passing in quick succession, and playing 
alternately upon our hopes and fears, afford a 
kind of pleasing exercise to the mind ; and, more 
especially, that war affords the opportunity to 
the few of amassing great wealth, though it be 
at the expence of the many : and thus it comes 
to pass that war, in all its forms and issues, has 
amongst us its admirers and supporters. But all 
this is mere illusion, a gilded vapour raised by 
the fever of our own imagination, and as a 
morning cloud it vanisheth away upon the reflec- 
tion of cool and temperate reason. This suggests 
to us that war must always be a state of inse- 
curity, which is sufficient to vitiate and impair 
all the supposed advantages of it ; that it can 
never be rightly waged but for the purposes of 
defence, or as a mean of obtaining honourable 
peace ; and, consequently, that it is not victory, 
but the fruits of victory, which ought to he the 
aim of every British subject who loves his coun- 
try. He will, therefore, always sincerely rejoice 
at those dispensations of Providence which put a 
period to the horrors and calamities of war, 
" when God breaketh the bow, and knappeth the 
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spear in sunder, and burneth the cbariotB in the 
fire." 

Another effect which indicates the true loved 
our country, is, that we are seen to " wish" and 
consult " its prosperity." But in what, think we, 
does this prosperity consist? Does it consist in 
the spoils of war or conquest ? Alas ! these are 
generally in the hands but of a few, or if they 
were not, yet they are never equal to the Idsme 
and miseries of it. 

But does it consist in population and numbers? 
This has been generally asserted by political 
writers, but must be understood of such num- 
bers alone as are actuated by a public spirit, 
and draw together for the public good ; without 
which, whilst they diminish the energies, they 
must constitute the weakness, and not the 
strength of any nation. But does the prosperity 
of a nation consist in its wealth ? It is not 
wealth, considered abstractedly in itself, but rela- 
tively, as to its true use and application, that 
makes a kingdom really prosperous. And, thert 
fore, it hath been justly observed, that the great 
influx of wealth into Spain hath been an injury, 
and not a benefit to that country, as it had 
relaxed the industry and debased the morals of 
its inhabitants. And, indeed, in every other 
country) when wealth is employed for the pur- 
poses of empty gUtter and parade, or of ostenta- 
tious and licentious luxury, or for the still worse 
purposes of venality and corruption, it then be- 
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tomes a curse to the general interests of the 
country, and a snare to the people. And better, 
indeed, would it be for the world that gold had 
still remained in the bowels of the earth, than, 
when brought to the surface by the hands of 
the slave who digs it, it should serve in its 
turn to degrade and enslave mankind. 

To cultivate our own soil, to produce plenty 
by the extent and improvement of our agri- 
culture, and by a proper degree of industry 
•nd improvement also in our manufactures, these 
axe the slow, indeed, but certain and perma- 
Bcnt sources of wealth — this that " prosperity," 
which the English patriot should wish " for his 
Jerusalem." 

The last efi'ect that we have a right to ex- 
pect from the true love of our country, is that 
" we seek to do it good." 

In what manner this ought to be done, must 
be left in a great measure to every man's dis- 
cretion and integrity to determine for himself, 
according to the rank and situation he may 
hold in society, and, indeed, is so plain a path 
that an honest man cannot mistake it. I shall, 
therefore, only observe to you, that this effect 
will be most unequivocally secured by those 
acta which the laws of our country cannot 
provide for, and which therefore must be refer- 
red to a principle of studious beneficence and 
voluntary affection. Any of us may live in the 
bosom of our country without transgressing a 
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single law of it, and yet be but 
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able citizen, in comparison of him who lays 
himself out for opportunities of " doing it good ;" 
who, in the perils of wars with an external 
enemy, fights his country's battles in the 
field, and in the perils of internal insurrection 
opposes himself in the city against the rage 
"and madness of the people ;" who endeavours, 
not to sow, but to compose dissentions among 
his fellow-citizens, and to unite them for the 
public good ; who strives, as much as in him 
lies, to repress and subdue that spirit of party 
in his country which is always so injurious 
to its interests, and who gives the most infal- 
lible pledges of the love of his country in that 
patriotic disinterestedness, which, like Christian 
charity, teaches him not to seek his own, but, 
if the exigencies of his country require it, to 
part with a branch from his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, although he may be deprived thereby 
of some present comfort and convenience, upon 
the consideration of the apostle, that " no man 
liveth to himself, or dieth to himself," or upon 
the admonition of the royal Psalmist, that, as 
his country comprehends all that can be dear 
to him, his personal, social, and religious inte- 
rests, therefore he ought to " wish its prosperity," 
and " to seek to do it good." 

These then, my brethren, are those "liberal 
things," which, as good subjects, we shall desire 
for our country, and those opportunities by 
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which we shall "seek to do it good;** in short, 
these are those good offices which have a vigour 
beyond the laws, and by which we can best 
provide for our country's welfare and our own ; 
by which we can ensure "peace within her 
walls, and plenteousness within her palaces f by 
which we can enable her to use the arms of war, 
or the arts of peace, to the best advantage ; by 
which we can best defend her from secret 
conspiracies, or open violence, and by which 
we can " build up our Jerusalem as a city, that 
is at unity in itself;'* and, by this means, see 
it " in prosperity all our life long ; yea, even our 
children's children, and peace upon Israel." 
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for rulers are not a terror to good works, hut 
to the evil. Wilt thou, tlien, not lie afraid 
of the power ? do that which is good, a?id 
t/iou shalt have praise of the same. 

There seems to have been an opinion enter- 
tained by some of the early converts to Christ- 
ianity, that an obedience to the laws of God, 
as declared in the gospel, exempted them from 
an obedience to the laws of any other master ; 
even of the civil magistrate and supreme power 
in the state to which they belonged. This 
error (for an error we must certainly call it) 
the apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, have taken 
a great deal of pains to combat and subdue. 
Writing to the Christians at Rome, the im- 
perial residence, the latter apostle, in the chap- 
ter before us, has laid great stress upon the 
nature and necessity of civil obedience — "let 
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every soul," says he, " be subject unto the higher 
powers ;"~a general proposition this, admitting 
of no exception ; for which he assigns this 
reason — " for there is no power but of God ;" 
that is, civil government is ordained of God 
as a part of the general plan of his moral pro- 
vidence for the security and welfare of his crea- 
tures. This being premised, the inference in 
the next verse — " whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God," is 
incontrovertible ; at the same time that it is 
an inference which must come directly home 
to the consciences of those to whom this epis- 
tle is addressed ; who, upon their own principles, 
must be obliged to admit an obedience to the 
law of the civil magistrate, supported, as it is 
stated to be, by the authority and appointment 
of God himself. 

It will scarcely be necessary, I should pre- 
sume, at this time and place, to guard against 
certain absurd and* unconstitutional doctrines, 
which have been sometimes attempted to be 
established upon these texts of Scripture; as 
if they authorized an opinion of I know not 
what inherent and inviolable sanctity in the 
persons of princes, and a divine and indefea- 
sible right to the situations which they hold 
in civil society. These texts import no such 
thing. The Christian religion hath left the 



* See Blackkiohe's ('ommenlarics, book i. chap. 3. 
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governments of the earth as it found them, with- 
out either enlarging or abridging their powers. 
The lowest offices in society are as much a 
Divine appointment as the highest. Emanating 
as they both do from that law of his provi- 
dence by which he hath compelled men to 
enter into civil combinations for their common 
good, they may indeed be not improperly called 
the appointment or ordinance of God, though, 
strictly speaking, they are and must be of 
human creation. And, therefore, St. Peter, 
without any contradiction to our apostle, hath 
called them such, when writing upon this very 
subject, he requires us "to submit ourselves 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake." 

Having thus traced the origin, the apostle 
proceeds to point out the office of the civil 
magistrate, in the words more immediately be- 
iore us — " for rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil." The great instrument 
of terror in the hand of the civil magistrate is 
punishment ; punishment of evil works. Whilst 
it is thus employed, it is an useful and a legi- 
timate instrument. If employed against good 
works, it becomes an instrument of the most 
unjust and odious tyranny ; and is doubly in- 
jmious on this account, that it is made to 
oppress those whom it was meant to protect; 
those who have a right to the protection of 
the laws to which they yield obedience, and 
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who, from the very nature of tBetmng, can 
receive no other reward for their obedience 
than what accrues to them from such protec- 
tion. The rewards are not, like the punish- 
ments in the band of the civil magistrate, direct 
and positive. There is not, and indeed cannot 
be, provided any sufficient fund for rewards of 
this sort in civil society. These rewards, there- 
fore, can be but indirect and negative, and. 
arise chiefly, if not solely, from the protection 
and security which good subjects derive both 
to their persons and properties from good laws 
and good magistrates ; together with an exemp- 
tion from the fear of coercion, and the terror 
of the punishment of those laws which thej 
have never offended; joined to the approbatiou 
of their own minds, and a strong-hold in the 
good opinion of the public ; which such a 
dutiful conduct must naturally secure. And, 
therefore, the apostle justly adds — "wilt thou, 
then, not be afraid of the power ? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same." 

A further, though brief, exposition of the doc- 
trine thus opened and delivered to you, together 
with an application of it to the provisions of 
the laws of our own excellent constitution, will, 
I hope, afford us not an unedifying topic of 

discourse, nor unsuitable to the occasion on 

which we are here assembled. 
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In order to convey a just idea of the general 
doctrine before us, it will be necessary, before 
we proceed any further, to premise a general 
observation, which is this,- — that the good and 
evil works, here alluded to by the apostle, are 
not so much to be referred to the moral as to the 
civil actions of men. Without a proper attention 
to this reference, the proposition in the text 
may appear to be gratuitous, or, in some in- 
stances at least, liable to cavil and exception. 
It is very certain that there are many virtues 
and vices in the moral code, which are beyond 
the reach and control of human laws to reward 
or punish. It must be also admitted that, 
although all good governors have endeavoured 
to identify these, as far as may be, with their 
civil institutions, there have been rulers (and 
we need go no further than to those existing at 
the time of the apostle's writing this epistle) 
who seem to have attended very little to this 
maxim ; who have made their power but an instru- 
ment of the cruellest tyranny and oppression ; 
and exerted it in such a manner as to be equally 
" a terror to good works," considered in a moral 
point of view, as well as to the evil. But if we 
take these words in a civil sense, or as severally 
denoting obedience and resistance to the rulers 
in society, the apostle's doctrine will hold uni- 
versally true, and without any exception. For 
as, on the one hand, these works, in the sense 
here given to them, come directly within the 
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cognizance of human laws, and are proper objects 
for the interposition of the civil magistrate ; so, 
on the other, it will hold as an invariable maxim, 
that all power, even that of the most odious and 
execrable kind, will naturally be exercised for 
the punishment and terror of those who resist, 
rather than of those who obey it. How far this 
odious exercise of power may be carried, or 
whether it may not be carried so far as to make 
resistance a duty, and rather a good than an evil 
work, I mean not to inquire. 

Taking, then, this general observation along 
with us, and adverting at the same time to the 
necessary distinction before hinted at, between 
the nature of the rewards and punishments in 
civil society, the doctrine of the text will meet 
us in the shape of the following proposition; 
that rulers in society are entrusted with the 
power of executing and enforcing the penalties 
of the laws, to be a " terror to evil works ;" 
but to these works, considered as crimes rather 
than as vices ; as offences against the laws of the 
state, rather than against the laws of morality 
and religion ; and this, not only for the sake 
of the direct punishment of the disobedient, but 
by the well-timed execution of the laws against 
such, for the security, the peace, and (indirectly 
at least) the reward of the obedient in society. 

There cannot be a truer maxim, than that 
the public welfare should be the supreme and 
ultimate end of the laws of every civil commu- 
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The sanctions and penalties in the penal 
code of every nation, although directed only 
against particular offences, should be considered 
but as means leading to this general end. They 
are intended not so much for the expiation or 
reparation of the offence committed, nor yet 
for the amendment of the offender, (which can 
never be the case, at least in capital instances) 
as by arming the civil magistrate "with terror 
against evil works," to prevent, as much as may 
be, the repetition and accumulation of crimes ; 
wid, by this means, to provide for the peace 
and security of those who demean themselves 
in dutiful obedience to the laws of the community. 
It was with this view, and for this end, that men 
originally consented, or rather were compelled, 
to enter into the social compact, and to seek 
that protection and redress from the public 
laws of the community, which they could not 

I find in their own private and solitary resources. 
These laws, therefore, should always have this 
end in view, and those must be deemed the 
best which most directly conduce to it. How 
this is to be done, whether by sanctions of milder 
or severer punishments, hath been much disputed 
by writers upon this subject. Both expedients 
^Jttve been tried by some of the most celebrated 

^^^Plt ms a very salutary and saving clause, which apprsred 

^^WAe end of the twelve tables at Rome, and wliicli served 

to make even the harsher laws of those tables imiro guilEiishlr. 

that the supreme end and intention of all Ws wii.i tin; ){<'i)crKl 

security i " baj-uh populi supkeha lkx." 
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lawgivers of antiquity ; and both have had their 
respective advocates. It is not for us to deter- 
mine this point, which, after all, must be left to 
the necessity of the case and the exigency of 
the occasion. Mild punishments are certainly 
to be preferred if they will answer the end 
proposed. They trench the least upon natural 
liberty. It is, besides, easier and safer to ascend 
from these to those of greater severity, than to 
descend from those to these ; — not to mention 
that severe punishments (capital ones at least) 
soon run themselves out, and leave the civil | 
magistrate no more than he can do. Being 
inflicted on comparatively small offences, they 
leave no room for him to vary and increase 
them with respect to those of greater magni- 
tude. By this means they contribute to take 
away the distinction of crimes in civil society, 
and in some degree to establish the Stoic's 
paradox, that all offences are equal, when the 
punishments annexed to them (the rule by which 
they will generally be measured) are equal also. 
On the other hand it may be observed, that 
milder punishments, whatever may be said hy 
theoretical writers on this subject, seldom in 
the present state of society effect the end pro- 
posed by them. If they trench the least upon 
natural liberty, they leave room by this very 
means for too great licentiousness of conduct 
in civil life; they impose no effectual restraint 
upon the head-strong appetites and "unruly 
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affections of sinful men;" nor address them- 
selves sufficiently to the passion of fear in 
their nature; that grand ruling principle by 
which alone they can be kept within any 
tolerable bounds of behaviour in civil society. 
Under these circumstances, the necessity of the 
case absolutely requires that severer penalties 
be resorted to, as well for the pimishment as 
the prevention of crimes ; penalties, which may 
be the more easily acquiesced in, when it is 
considered that the rulers in society are armed 
with these, — " not to be a terror to good works, 
to the evil ;" and that, whilst the froward 
! disorderly are kept in awe by these means, 
and well-disposed are so far from 
laid under any disagreeable apprehension 
straint, that they derive the most solid 
and the most comfortable assnr- 
from them; as the apostle justly argues, — 
thou, then, not be afraid of the power! 
tat which is good, and tfaon shalt have 
of the same." 

after aQ, the best laws and the most 
priate penalties will be of little effect, 
a strict regard be paid to the admimu- 
of them. By this I would be ondentood 
in this place, that equal ai 
atioD of the laws, which i 
the hope of impanitj bam^ tiwery de- 
KBpdon of offenders. The eertan^ i^ |iT^^pt, 
■Bore coododTe to the prriiaiiiw of cxMCi, 
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than the severity of punishment. And, there- I 
fore, no solicitations of interest, and no consi- I 
deration of rank, should ever be suffered to 1 
make any impression, which may render the ' 
connection between crime and punishment for 
a moment doubtful and uncertain. There cannot 
be a greater satire upon any laws, tlian (what has 
been sometimes said) that they are those cobwei 
restraints through which the great and powerfu! 
break with impunity, and which entangle only 
the lower and feebler orders in society. The 
case is, or ought to be, widely different. The 
higher the rank, and the greater the power 
in civil society, the less the liberty of trans- 
gressing the laws of it with impunity.* The 
truth is, all have an equal right to the protec- 
tion of the laws of society, as long as they 
obey them ; and all should be equally liable 
to incur the penalties of them, if they trans- 
gress them. There should never be any dis- 
tinction of persons in this case. Indulgence 
to one is an injury to all. This would be the 
fact, if obedience to the laws could be rewarded 
in the same direct way in which the transgres- 
sion of them is punished : how much more then, 
when it is considered that the only reward 
which the obedient can receive, is that which 
arises from the strict execution of the laws 
against the disobedient? and that, to use the 
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apostle's terms in this chapter, the civil magis- 
trate can only be to them " a minister for good, 
when he beareth not the sword in vain, and is 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil." 

A great deal more might be said upon this 
part of my subject; but I have endeavoured 
to compress it as much as possible, and to lay 
it before you only in the shape of a general 
outline, and chiefly with a view of enabling 
you to judge of the application of the apostle's 
doctrine to the laws and regulations of our own 
civil constitution. If, then, the general doctrine 
be, that rulers in society are entrusted with 
the execution of the penalties of the laws "to 
be a terror to evil works," and this not so much 
for the punishment as the prevention of crimes, 
and for the protection and security of the gene- 
ral community, — it will follow, that in order 
to form a right judgment of such application, 
we ought to consider these laws and these re- 
gulations in the same general point of view. 
In this view it is, that the laws of our own 
country, however harsh and severe, perhaps, 
they may be thought in particular instances, 
have been the subject of general panegyric, in 
the hands both of foreign writers and our own ; 
and are, perhaps, as perfect in this" respect 
to any merely human institutions can pretend 
to be. 

The care and attention employed, in the first 
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instance, in the making and passing of the lawa;n 
may be looked upon aa one principal cause of ' 
this perfection. Perfection in every art, moie 
especially in the art of legislation, is the result 
of much study and deliberation. In arbitrary 
and despotic governments, where laws are fre- 
quently made upon the spur of the moment, 
as well as in those popular constitutions, where 
they are often passed by public acclamation, 
we cannot but expect to find them crude and 
imperfect. The mischiefs and inconveniencies 
arising from this source, are happily obviated 
by the deliberate course which is necessary to 
be pursued in the enacting of our laws ; and 
by the many views and reviews which they 
are obliged to receive by the forms of our 
mixed constitution. 

The share wliich the people, through the 
means of their representatives, have in the 
forming and enacting of these laws, ought not 
to be overlooked by us in this place — as it is 
the great principle upon which alone we have 
the best security that the laws are made, not 
for any indirect or partial purpose, but for the 
public good; and to bear equally upon every 
class of the community. In despotic govern- 
ments, whilst the laws are made chiefly for 
the convenience of the prince upon the throne, 
or of those particular favourites who surround 
itj the general maxim is, that "the people have 
nothing to do with the laws, but to obey them." 
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■■ our own constitution the people are only 
required to obey those laws to which they 
have given their own consent by their repre- 
sentatives ; by those representatives, who, not 
being exempted from its operation, will be care- 
ful how they sanction an unjust law against 
themselves ; and who, if they are faithful in 
the discharge of their trust, (and shameful, in- 
deed, must be their conduct if they are not) 
will oppose and prevent every attempt to carry 
any law into effect, by whatever influence it 
may be supported, which has a partial bearing 
upon the body they represent ; and doea not 
affect equally the other branches of the con- 
stitution. 

It is to these two causes, chiefly at least, the 
deliberation which is necessary in the passing 
of our laws, and the share which the people 
have in enacting them, (joined to the most im- 
partial administration of them in our courts of 
judicature) that we are to ascribe their boasted 
pre-eminence over those of every other country ; 
and, more especially, that security of personal 
liberty which is inviolable in the person of 
the meanest subject; which cannot be forfeited 
but by crime; and which, then, is justly for- 
feited when it is for the greater security and 
■tfce greater liberty of the general community. 
■ But perfect as our laws may be presumed 
to be, they have not been exempt from all 
cavil and objection. It bath been alleged that 
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our laws are too numerous to be understood, 
or known by the generality of the people ; aod 
our statute-book, by this means, so volumi- 
nous and large, as to be too much almost ioi 
the grasp and comprehension of those whose 
particular profession it is to study and ex- 
plain it. 

To the strict letter of tins objection it wiB 
be sufficient to answer, that, numerous as the 
laws are, the people in general are sufficiently 
acquainted with those with which they are 
most concerned, and by which they are requiied 
to regulate their conduct; so that very few 
incur the penalties of the law through igno- 
rance; and that this multiplicity, at the satae 
time, forms the foundation of a science which 
affords scope for the exercise of the assiduity 
and talents of a very learned and honourable 
profession among us. The general spirit of the 
objection is best answered by an appeal to the 
necessity of the case. It must be conceded, thai 
laws are necessary for the punishment and pre- 
vention of crimes in society — when crimes are 
few, the laws may be few — when transgressions 
multiply, the laws, of course, must multiply. 
This the necessity of the case requires ; and 
therefore the adage,* that "that state is to be 
accounted the worst whose laws are the most 
numerous," is at best but equivocal ; and is 
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when applied one way, or when crimes 
are considered as the causes, and not as the 
effects of the laws. It is true that a multipli- 
city of laws infers a multiplicity of crimes ; but 
this casts no reflection upon the laws of society, 
unless it can be proved (which I think will 
not be attempted) that these laws have a ten- 
' dency to create those crimes which it is their 
professed aim to punish and prevent. 

If we refer, then, this consideration to the 
laws of our own country, and reflect upon the 
many and complicated relations which must 
subsist between the several members of our 
large, popidous, and commercial empire ; re- 
lations which require corresponding duties, and 
I duties which must be liable to many and frequent 
' transgressions ; and if, at the same time, we 
advert to the consideration, that civil combina- 
tions in general, although they have suppressed, 
in some degree, acts of outward violence, seem 
rather to have improved, amongst other arts, 
the arts of fraud and circumvention, we shall 
perhaps cease, under these circumstances, to 
wonder at the multiplicity of our laws, and 
rather have occasion to admire the wisdom of 
the legislature, and the comprehensiveness of 
that legal system by which there can scarcely 
exist a single crime against society, but which 
is denounced by the laws, and provided against 
by the penalties of our criminal jurisprudence. 
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The expedient, which hath sometimes been 
suggested, of reducing the number of our laws, 
by referring them (at least those of the same 
kind) to one general head, or comprising them 
together under one or a few acts of the legis- 
lature, however plausible it may appear in theory, 
would, in fact, be a difficult and dangerous ex- 
pedient. The laws of religion and morality may 
admit of this ; they may be few and general, 
and may be considered, like the laws of science, 
as general axioms and principles which may 
be referred to particular cases as they arise. 
But the laws, more especially the penal laws 
of society, must be precise and definite. Each 
must be kept distinct, and stand upon its own 
proper basis, so that in the application there 
may be as little room left as is possible for 
implication and inference. This might open a 
door to partiality and the perversion of justice; 
and, therefore, ought to be most carefully avoided. 

How far, indeed, the bulk of our statute-book 
may be safely reduced by a total repeal of 
obsolete laws, or such laws as are suffered to 
lie dormant, and which, as they may be acted 
upon, or otherwise, may seem to allow of a 
dangerous discretion, I must leave to better 
judges than myself to determine ; and shall 
rather pass on to the consideration of another 
and more material objection; and that is, that 
our criminal code is altoijether too severe and 
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sanguinary ; so much so as to defeat its own 
purposes by its own provisions. 

That these laws are severe in some particular 
instances, cannot be dissembled ; and that they 
are not sufficient in general, to carry into com- 
plete effect all the purposes designed by them, 
the return of these solemnities in this, and other 
parts of the country, abundantly confirms. But 
what does this prove but the uncontrollable 
power of human liberty, and that there are, 
and may be, instances of extreme profligacy, 
which no laws whatever can reach or prevent? 
The question is, would those instances be fewer 
were our laws less severe ? To this the answer 
has been given in the affirmative by some writers 
among ourselves, and more especially by an 
ingenious foreign author,* who hath treated 
this subject at large. It will be impossible to 
follow this author through all his arguments 
in a discourse of this kind. It may, therefore, 
be sufficient to observe, in general, that these 
arguments, if duly weighed and examined, will 
be found to be rather specious than solid ; rather 
imposing than satisfactory ; and that the good 
eflfects experienced by the relaxation of its penal 
code, by a great northern power.f if they exist 
at all to the extent described, may be referred 



• The Marquis of Baccaria upon Crimes and Punialinner 
Italian author, translated into English. 
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to superior and increasing civilization ; and mmj 
other causes than that, to which, in support of 
his argument, he wishes to ascribe them. 

The truth is, if we reflect with the apostJe, 
that the law was made, "not for the good and 
gentle, but for the disobedient and the froward," 
we can scarcely think it probable, that those 
who have no check upon their conduct from 
a sense of shame, or an ingenuousness of nature; 
no restraint from moral or religious motives, 
and are only kept within any tolerable bounds 
of behaviour by the fear of human laws, would 
be kept more effectually within these bounds, 
if these laws were addressed to them, backed 
by the sanctions of milder, than of severer 
penalties. This probability will be further (fr 
minished, if a severer system hath already been 
acted upon, and afterwards relaxed. Every 
relaxation in such a case will be, to persons 
of this description, but an incentive to crime; 
unless it should so happen, that what was meant 
by such relaxation to be the milder provision, 
should be construed in a diflferent manner by 
those who are perhaps kept in greater awe 
by the apprehension of the drudgery of imposed 
labour, and the horror of involuntary confine- 
ment, than by the fear of death itself, and 
cessation of mere animal existence. 

From this case, which is not merely 
posed one, it is evident that we can draw nft 
arguments in favour of mitigated punishments; 
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eince, if duly considered, they will be found to 
point the other way. 

But where, it may be said, is the necessity 
of any arguments in this case, when, in order 
to shew the incompetency of the criminal code, 
we need only appeal to a fact of common obser- 
vation? The many capital punishments, autho- 
rized by this code, are apt to loose so much 
of tfaeir effect by their frequency, that, instead 
of their being " a terror to evil works," it is no 
uncommon thing to see, even during the inflic- 
tion of such punishments, the very crime per- 
petrated, for which the criminal is seen to suffer. 
This fact must be admitted to a certain extent; 
and is to be attributed, in some degree, to the 
frame of our constitution itself, though chiefly to 
extreme and incorrigible profligacy. The Author 
of our being hath made our constitution such, 
that scenes of horror are apt to loose much 
of their impression by repetition, and our being 
habituated to them. And, no doubt, this in 
general is a wise and merciful provision in the 
make of our frame ; although it may in some 
degree be the cause of the effect before alluded 
to. But to what extent is this effect to be 
admitted ? Amidst such awful scenes, doubtless 
the " many will see it and fear," and, connecting 
the crime with the punishment, will " stand in 
awe and sin not," "lest they also come into 
the same condemnation." 

There may be a few, indeed, upon Avhoni no 
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such impression is made ; but these can only be 
characters of extreme profligacy, and the very 
outcasts of society ; those who " have sold them- 
selves to work wickedness," and "the thoughts 
of whose hearts are only evil continually," 
those, upon whom all applications, whether of 
lenity or of severity, are equally thrown away; 
and who, therefore, are only fit to be consi- 
dered as " vessels of wrath," and proper subjects 
to set the example to others, which they have 
despised themselves, of the vengeance of the 
outraged laws of society. 

Upon the expedient which, in order to obviate 
the eflect we have been describing, hath been 
sometimes suggested, that executions of offenders 
should be performed in private, it may be suffi- 
cient to observe that such a scheme, if carried 
into effect, would not only take away all the 
benefits of the example and terror of such 
executions, and militate against the spirit of 
our constitution, which requires the greatest 
publicity in all cases of this sort, but would 
introduce a certain degree of mystery into punish- 
ments of this nature, which would be sure to 
be viewed with suspicion and jealousy, and, in 
a free country, be deemed a " mystery of' iniquity f 
to say nothing of this almost unavoidable con- 
sequence, that it should seem by this expedient 
as if our rulers were obliged to admit the 
severity, and even the injustice of the penalties 
of their laws, when, in the execution of them, 
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they were compelled to shun the face of day ; 
and, like some other rulers who might be 
named, to seek, for this purpose, the privacy 
of the night, or the solitude of the dungeon. 

But after all that has been said upon this 
subject, the most material objection against our 
criminal code, is (what I before hinted at under 
the general head of this discourse) the frequent 
necessity it imposes of punishing equally, because 
capitally, offences and crimes which are in their 
nature and degree unequal. This is certainly 
an objection which cannot easily be answered; 
and, therefore, I have only to observe, that our 
constitution seems to have done all that is 
possible to be done in this case, without alter- 
ing the laws themselves; (which might perhaps 
be a dangerous expedient) and that is> by 
entrusting the supreme executive magistrate 
with a power of making that distinction which 
the laws have not made ; and of mitigating 
and relaxing the penalties of them, as favour- 
able circumstances may require : a power this 
of infinite concern and importance to the public; 
and which goes, in a great - measure, to obviate 
the objection itself, so long as it is exercised 
(as it ought always to be) by a sound discretion, 
with a Roman inflexibility, and without respect 
of persons. 

I cannot take leave of this part- of my subject 
without speaking a single word to the adminis- 
tration of the laws we have been considering: 
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our judges, into whose hands the principal ' 
part of this administration is confided, have 
not (as the Roman historian observes of some 
of his countrymen) their qualifications for theii 
ofl5ce to learn, after their appointment to it— 
but are those venerable and upright characters, 
whose previous experience in the duties af 
their profession has been their only, as it cer- 
tainly is their best,* recommendation to those 
seats in our courts of judicature, which they 
have so long continued to occupy with so 
much honour to themselves and advantage to 
the public. 

The criminal, who is tried before the judges, 
can have no just cause for complaint. He has the 
greatest protection in the integrity of his judge 
— and, although arraigned by severe laws, can- 
not be condemned but by the severest rules 
of evidence. The counsel, who attend upon 
our courts, are long practised and eminently 
skilled in preparing and commenting upon this 
evidence; and, after all, the issue, under the 
direction of the judge, is left to the detenni- 
nation of men of plain understanding and of 
unimpeached integrity. There can be no pro- 
cess more complete than this. Under such an 
administration of our laws, innocence can rarely 
be implicated; guilt can seldom escape: 
justly may we apply to the laws and adminw 

• " Nam gererc, qu3m fieri, tempore postcriiis, re 
priitt eat,"— Saliust. 
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tion of our own constitution, the doctrine of 
the apostle, in the text : that " rulers are not 
a terror to good works, but to the evil." 

The inference from the whole of this dis- 
course, is short and obvious — even this; that 
we all learn to pay not a constrained, but a 
cheerful obedience to the laws of our country 
—to those laws that are calculated to promote 
individual security and general happiness — laws 
which debar us of nothing, but what, if 
allowed, would be hurtful to us; which im- 
pose no restraints, but such as a good man 
would wish to be, and a bad one should be 
under; which hold out equal protection (the 
only equality which a state of civil society 
can admit of) to every rank and description 
of subjects; and which are, on all occasions, 
ably, faithfully, and impartially administered. 
To such laws as these it would be our pru- 
dence to yield a cheerful obedience, even if 
there were no penalties to enforce them. 

To these considerations, permit me to con- 
clude this subject by adding the obligations 
we are laid under to the duty of civil obedience, 
by the injunctions of our holy religion; ' that 
religion which, although it hath not interfered 
with the internal polity of the governments of the 
earth, nor thrown that veil of inviolable sanctity 
over the persons of princes, which, like the holy 
ark of God among his chosen people, it were 
a sacrilege in their subjects to touch, or even 
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to look into, has suggested something more tw 
mere prudential motives for our obedience t«z3 
a legitimate authority, by requiring us "to b^^ 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for coa. — 
science sake ;" " to render to all their dues — 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whor»rx 
custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whor*^ 
honour;" and, more especially, to "submit ou»r— 
selves to every ordinance of man for the LorA'^ 
sake; whether it be to the king as supreme 
or unto governors as unto them that are sexi-^-- 
by him for the punishment of evil doers, an»-^ 
for the praise of them that do well." 
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Matthew xi. 25, 26. 



At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 

»tkee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
hahes : even so, Fatlier, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. 

Fhom these words it should seem as if our 
Saviour directed them as an answer to a par- 
ticular enquiry^ or at least had used them as 
the result of his own arguments upon the im- 
mediate subject of this chapter ; and yet, if we 
consult this chapter, we shall find neither aoy 
enquiry, nor any subject, which naturally leads 
to the answer before us; and, therefore, we 
ought to consider these words, being thus intro- 
duced without any immediate connexion with 
the context, as the pious breathing and devout 
ejaculation of his soul, wrapt up, even in the 
midst of his particular subject, in the sublime 
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contemplation of the general design of the divine ' 
revelation he came to publish to the world, and, 
of the quality of those who were likely to 
receive the most advantage from it. These, he 
found by his conversation on earth, were nat 
to be the wise and prudent, or at least the wise 
and prudent in their own conceits, but the 
humble and illiterate, or, as he calls them, even 
babes and children in respect to literary attaiu- 
ments ; and, therefore, he very naturally pours 
out his soul unto his heavenly Father, not, as 
the words seem literally to mean, because he hai 
purposely hid the nature of his religion fronL 
the wise and pfudent, but, because these, by 
the pride of reason and superior talents, would 
fastidiously reject the gracious offer agains 
themselves, he had according to his good pla 
sure disposed his revelation in such a plain i 
popular manner, as to be intelligible and ' 
be acceptable to the lower and more illitera 
classes of mankind — " I thank thee, O Fathd 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes : even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight." 

This, then, is the true meaning of the words 
before us; which, as they unfold to us a most- 
gracious view of the Christian dispensation, auL 
such an one as I trust will not be deemed totally^ 
inapplicable to the occasion on which we ar^e- 
at present assembled, so I hope will require nc^ 
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pology for being introduced and commented 
upon before a Christian audience. 

If we take a view of the Christian dispen- 
sation in its fullest sublimity and extent, as 
unfolding a scheme reaching from the beginning 
to the consummation of all things, running up 
into the secret councils of God, and discovering 
the hidden things of another world ; as founded 
upon means the most extraordinary, and as 
professing doctrines and teaching precepts out 
of the common course of the habits of thinking 
and acting of mankind, we must be naturally 
led, in this view of things, to conclude that 
the rarest endowments, and the first-rate talents 
of wisdom and prudence were absolutely neces- 
sary for the comprehending and understanding 
of so sublime a scheme. What, then, must be 
our idea of this sublime but, at the same time, 
this most gracious dispensation, when we con- 
sider that no other talents are necessary for 
the comprehending it, as far as it is necessary 
to be comprehended, than those which are com- 
mon to all men ; so that the same portion of 
understanding, which is sufficient to make a 
man a rational creature, is sufficient also, by 
Divine grace, to make him a Christian ? 

Were there, indeed, any thing in the Christ- 
ian dispensation necessary to salvation, which 
could not possibly be explained to, or understood 
by the generality of mankind, it would be diffi- 
cult to reconcile such dispensation with the 
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wisdom and goodness of the Divine Author of'* 
it. But let the gospel be fairly represented, 
as it came forth from this Divine Author, and 
it will be found to stand entirely clear of this 
inconsistency. It is true, indeed, that there aie 
many things in the scheme of man's redemption 
that are dark and mysterious. But is it, then, 
in this scheme alone that we are to look for 
darkness and mystery, which in some degree oi 
other must rest on all the contrivances of infi- 
nite and inscrutable wisdom? If we look into 
the scheme of nature and of providence, we , 
shall find many things respecting both the works 
and the ways of God involved in impenetrable 
darkness, and hid from the wisest and most 
prudent of the sons of men ; at the same time 
that what is useful or necessary to be known is 
so clearly revealed as to be generally understood 
by the most common and least cultivated under- 
standing. And thus it is with respect to the 
doctrines, the precepts, and the evidences of our 
holy religion. 

That all mankind were sinners, and subject 
to divine wrath; that God had compassion on 
them, and had determined in his infinite mercy 
to reconcile them unto himself, and to receive 
them again into his favour; that for this pur- 
pose he sent his only-begotten Son, divested 
of the glory which he had from the hegiomag i 
with the Father, to take upon him our nature, 
to be the mediator of this reconciliation, to 
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explain it by his doctrines, and at length to 
ratify and seal it with his blood ; that for this 
purpose he was slain by the hands of wicked 
men, and made to suffer death upon the cross ; 
that by this meritorious sacrifice of himself he 
oflFered a sufficient satisfaction and propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, and " perfected 
for even them that are sanctified ;" that he after- 
wards rose from the dead, that he might be 
the " first-fruits of them that slept," and " bring 
life and immortality to light ;" and ascended 
into heaven and "sat down at the right hand 
of God," to be our advocate and mediator with 
the Father, and *' to make perpetual intercession 
for us;" and shall come again at the last day 
"to judge the world in righteousness," and "to 
render to every man according to his deeds;" 
that in this gracious scheme of reconciliation, 
the holy Spirit of God takes a part by assist- 
ing the infirmity, and sanctifying the depravity 
of our nature, and causing us, and this in con- 
sistency with our own freedom, "to do the good, 
and perfect, and acceptable will of God;" a^nd 
by this means bringing us within the scope 
of the merciful plan of our redemption : these 
are some of the leading doctrines of Christianity ; 
doctrines which human wisdom may perplex 
but cannot render more clear; and which, as 
fer as they are necessary to be understood, 
are obvious to the understanding of the gene- 
rality of God's creatures. 

y2 
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Thus, again, with respect to the'precepi 
the gospel, whoever attends to these, eithei! 
considered separately or together, and as coifi 
prising the great duties we owe to God, oail 
neighbour, and ourselves, must acknowledge 
that these are delivered in so clear a manner, 
and produced on so luminous a table, that "even 
he who runneth may read them." To serve Grod 
"in spirit and in truth," to "love our neighbour 
as ourselves," to crucify our own corrupt affec- 
tions and lusts ; these are precepts of the gospel 
which lie level to every capacity, and which 
are not deduced from far-fetched and remote 
principles, but are either so obviously drawn 
from the doctrines of revelation, or are so 
unequivocally fixed upon the authority of the 
Revealer, that they require no superior wisdom, 
no aid of science, to know what they mean. \J 

And thus, again, with respect to the proolM 
and evidences of our religion, these we know* 
are prophecies fulfilled and miracles performed. 
But would prophecies be fulfilled, or miracles 
lie performed in behalf of a false religion ? 
Would the Almighty prostitute either the trea- 
sures of his prescience, or the works of his 
omnipotence, in favour of an imposture? and, 
by this means, leave his creatures without any 
possibility of "coming to a knowledge of the 
truth?" That religion, therefore, which comes 
attested with these proofs and evidences, must 
be true ; and the most common understanding 
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"is enabled to draw this most obvious inference, 
— " Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
sent from God ; for no man can do the miracles 
that thou doest, except God were with him." 

But if these are so very obvious, how came 
they to be neglected by, or hid from the wise 
and prudent? Even for the very reason of 
their high notions of their wisdom and pru- 
dence, which made them fastidiously reject the 
proofs, the doctrines, and precepts of this Divine 
revelation. The mathematician would have the 
proof of actual demonstration on the subject 
before us, and therefore his language was — 
" shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us." The 
moralist could not bear to see his boasted 
virtue obliged to lean upon grace, or faith in 
the Divine promises, and therefore opposed the 
doctrines and precepts, as the other did the 
proofs of this revelation. Both, no doubt, wise 
and prudent in their own sight, but fools not 
to discern, on the one hand, that a Divine 
revelation may be properly offered to, and de- 
mand the assent of a rational creature, without 
being supported by the highest possible evi- 
dence; and not to see, on the other, that 
the best human virtue is too imperfect to 
rest on its own resources, and too feeble to 
stand upon its own merits, without being sup- 
ported by a superior, and, as some of the wisest 
heathens themselves have thought, even a Divine 
assistance. If, then, this Divine assistance or 
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instruction be necessary for men of the highest 
attainments, it must be still more necessary 
for those of the lowest : and, consequently, 
that scheme which imparts it must be given 
in such a way as to have its fiUl effect and 
be of general use : and this can only be done 
by its being vouchsafed in such a manner, that, 
whilst the lowest and most illiterate may per- 
fectly understand their duty, the highest ani 
wisest of mankind need not, at the same time^ 
be asliamed to draw their information from th& 
same general source, and drink from the same 
" fountain of living waters." For let it not here 
be surmised, what hath been sometimes suggest- 
ed, that what was thus adapted to the less 
informed ranks of mankind had nothing to 
recommend it to men of science and abiUty; 
and that what was fit for children, was fit for 
children only, and unworthy of the attention 
of the wise and prudent. For this was by no 
means the case. The Christian dispensation was 
such, as by its sublimity was calculated to 
challenge the attention and provoke the curio- 
sity of the greatest scholar, and therefore St 
Paul speaks of it in one place "as the wisdom 
of God in a mystery," and in another, treating 
of the same dispensation, he says — "I speak 
as to wise men, judge ye what I say." And, 
indeed, this was a distinction peculiar to the 
Christian dispensation, and which afibrds a mailBjH 
of its divine original; that, whilst it va^M 
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adapted by its simplicity to the meanest, it was 
calculated by its sublimity to recommend itself 
to the most improved understanding. 

Such, then, is the easy and teachable nature 
of the Christian dispensation, wliich will further 
appear, if we speak a word or two to our 
Lord's mode of teaching it. Had our blessed 
Lord intended his religion for the wise and 
prudent, he would of course have applied him- 
self to such, where they were likeliest to be 
found, either in the schools of the Gentile phi- 
losophers, or Jewish doctors. But was this ever 
'he case? "With the former we never read of 
*iis having had the least intercourse; and 
although, in regard to the latter, we are in- 
formed of " his being found in the temple " 
^-Tnidst the Jewish doctors, "both hearing and 
^-skiug them questions," yet this seems only to 
-tjave been an accidental interview, and before he 
Entered upon the work of his public ministry. 
iVhen he did this, and publicly professed him- 
self " a teacher sent from God," we find all 
liis discourses to be popular, and addressed, 
not to the learned few, but to the unlettered 
many ; we find him journeying through the 
villages, and preaching to the multitudes ; and 
if, as his custom was oa the Sabbath-day, he 
went and " taught in the synagogue," where we 
may suppose the wise and prudent of that 
day were mixed with the unlettered part of 
his audience, we find him adapting his teach- 
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ing, not BO much to the former as to the latter, 
not preaching to the supercilious Doctor, the 
learned Scribe, and the formal Pharisee, who 
would not receive his instructions, but to the 
common people who heard him gladly, and to 
the multitudes that followed him ; and still 
further, to shew the easy communication and 
teachable genius of his religion, we read in 
the gospel "he took a child and setting it in 
the midst," thus addressed his disciples — "he 
that receiveth not the kingdom of God as a 
little child, shall not enter therein;" thus tes- 
tifying, by this representative action, the truth 
of his general observation in the text, that his 
gospel was such, as, " though hid from the wise 
and prudent," was intelligible, or "was revealed 
unto babes." 

I might pursue this part of my subject much 
further ; but I hope enough hath been laid 
before you to enable you to follow me through 
two obvious and important inferences, which 
result from it: the one as it respects those to 
whom our Lord's gospel was hid, the other as 
it respects those to whom it was revealed. 

It was hid then, we are told, from the wise 
and prudent; that is, as I hope we have seen, 
not from the really wise and prudent, but from 
those who were wise and prudent only in their 
own conceits ; not from those who knew how 
to use and apply superior talents, but from 
those who fatally abused and misused them. 
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FoT we are not to think, my brethren, that 
the Christian dispensation could shrink from, 
or lose any thing by the severest trial of the 
rarest and most improved facnlties of our na- 
ture; by no means. For we know that it 
was first introduced and taught in the most 
enlightened and learned period of the world, 
and triumphed in the midst of the severest 
scrutiny, and against every attempt of wisdom 
and philosophy; and hath since come down to 
our times, reformed in another most enlightened 
period; and after a long night of the most 
barbarous ignorance, in which, together with 
liuman learning, it was most miserably depraved 
&nd corrupted. And what, although there have 
teen some ever since this enlightened period, 
and these, too, men of great natural talents, 
to whom the gospel is still hid, and who have 
declared themselves dissatisfied with it; yet, 
if the time would permit, it were easy to 
shew that this was owing to a certain pride 
of intellect, and an afiectation of knowledge, 
which "blinded their eyes that they could 
not see, and hardened their hearts that they 
could not understand :" not to mention that 
the names of these extraordinary men have 
been far too much cried up, and overrated, 
and really sink into nothing in comparison of 
the greater names of those greater men, who 
have been the ablest advocates and stoutest 
champions of their religion, and who, whilst 
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they have adorned it with their writii_ 
well as with their lives, have most clearly 
shewn that human learning, when properly 
directed and applied, is no enemy to Christian 
faith; and that the revealed will of God is 
such as is not calculated to hide itself froii^ 
the wise and prudent, if in the investigatiotj 
of it they make a proper use of the superior 
abilities which God hath given them, and take 
care to "cast down every lofty imagination in 
obedience to the law of Christ." 

The last inference respects those to whom, 
we are told, the Christian dispensation was 
revealed. It was "revealed unto babes," that is, 
as I before told you, to those of moderate 
capacities, and the most common endowments 
of knowledge. And what a gracious idea must 
this give us of this dispensation, and the 
Divine Author of it; and how does it atone 
for that inequality of intellectual gifts discerni- 
ble amongst his creatures. If God, from among 
the general mass of mankind, hath given some 
to be eminently wise and prudent, and the 
rest to be, comparatively speaking, but babes 
with respect to intellectual attainments, he hath 
made full amends for this by the dispensation 
of his grace, and by his revealing it in such 
a manner as to make the greatest impression 
upon, and to be most thankfully received by 
those of the latter class. If these have not 
that pride of intellect which exalts itself against 
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the religion of Christ, they have, what is far 
better, that teachable humility which will best 
dispose them to learn the will of God, and to 
keep his commandments. If they cannot, by 
the scantiness of their natural powers, explore 
the wonders of God's creation, or the intricacies 
of his providence, they have unfolded to them 
the treasures of his revealed religion, and the 
"riches of his grace." If proud science has 
never taught them to stray into the sidereal 
hemisphere, or to count the stars and number 
them by their names ; learning on the pages 
of their religion to trace the star of their 
Saviour in the east, and to regulate their 
conduct by the light it hath afforded, they 
have been shewn "a far more excellent way," 
on the most important of all subjects, than 
mere human science could have pointed out 
to them. Raised above the prejudices of un- 
blessed talents, they have learned to study 
their religion in plainness, and to reverence 
its mysteries, explore its doctrines, and prac- 
tice its precepts with godly sincerity. They 
are wont not to be perplexed with those doubts 
and difficulties which stagger the wise and pru- 
dent, and frequently cause them to "err from 
the truth," and to "make shipwreck of their 
faith," but hold on the even tenor of their way 
without interruption, and learn to refer all the 
doctrines and duties of their religion to real 
use and edification, desiring, according to the 
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apostle, "the sincere milk of the word, thd 
they may grow thereby." Hence it is tha-^ 
they have "their hearts sound in the statutes •■ 
of their religion, which is far more to be de- 
desired than to have their heads full of vain 
conceits and self-created difficulties about it; 
they have "that understanding in the ways of 
godliness," which those must ever seek in vain 
"who are wise above what is written," and 
"prudent only in their own sight ;" they hold 
the truth in simplicity, which is the surest way 
to " the end of their faith, even the salvation of 
their souls." To enable them to do this, they are 
not required to abandon their understanding, 
but not to exalt it against their Maker's word, 
and to exercise it in such a manner as, whilst 
they are able to "give a reason of the hope 
that is in them," to do this "with meekness aui 
fear." They are not wont to receive the will 
of God partially, and by this means to ho 
split into a variety of contending sects and 
parties, but to accept the whole word, as sup- 
ported in every part of it by equal authority; 
and thus, whilst they learn to regulate thdr 
faith and practice by the general analogy of 
the sacred writings, they take the most effec- 
tual step to shut out every dangerous error, 1 
and to introduce that uniformity in faith and 
manners, which it is but reasonable to suppose 
that God, who is "a God of order and not of 
confusion," must have intended by revealing his 
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I mankind ; so as to have but " one faith, 
one baptism, one hope of their calling ;" and 
by this means to acquire, although babes in 
Christ, that true evangelical wisdom, which 
the wise and prudent of the day seem so much 
L to undervalue, even that understanding which 
I "maketh wise unto salvation." 

But it is now time that from a more general 
we proceed to a more particular application of 
this subject, or one more immediately adapted 
to the occasion of our present meeting. From 
what, then, hath been offered to your considera- 
tion, I trust ye will have seen, my brethren, that 
it pleased the Almighty Father, in his most 
gracious dispensation of the gospel, to shew an 
Wpeclal concern for the poor and illiterate, or 
tiiose whose want of wealth and intellectual en- 
^Wments made them to be despised and over- 
looked by their own brethren, and to invite to 
ft participation of its benefits, not so much the 
I wise and prudent, or those fastidious reasoners 
*nd disputants, with which the world was at 
that time so well furnished, as those who were 
really babes or children, not merely in years, but 
also in literary attainments, and to provide at 
the same time that this dispensation itself should 
be of that easy and teachable nature, as to be 
generally intelligible to the capacities of those 
for whose use it was principally intended. And 
what do these considerations suggest to us, but 
this most obvious conclusion, that we ought to 
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endeavour to co-operate with this gracious plan 
of our heavenly Father, by promoting, as far as 
is in our power, the dissemination of Christian 
knowledge, and for this purpose taking care 
that the children of the lower classes in society 
be taught such knowledge at an early period 0/ 
life, and as soon as they can learn it with effect? 
We have seen, indeed, that little preliminary 
learning is necessary to enable such children to 
become the disciples of Christ, but yet this 
little is still something. For religion is itself a 
science, and as such can only be imparted by the 
same means and the same methods by which al! 
other instruction is communicated. Whatever 
some may pretend, it comes not all at once by 
inspiration, or can be referred only to inward 
feeling or impulse, but must be regularly taught, 
and " rule laid upon rule, and precept upon pre- 
cept," to bring it gradually to perfection. And 
upon this ground it is, even upon the absolute 
necessity of learning, and yet the great ease 
acquiring a competent share " of the excellenojr' 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord," 
that we have lately witnessed, in almost every 
part of the kingdom, the erection and main- 
tenance of large national seminaries for the 
religious education of the youth of both sexes 
among the lower classes; seminaries, in which 
they are taught, upon an improved plan of 
education, the first rudiments of learning, in 
order to qualify them for their several stations 
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in life, and to enable them to receive into their 
hands, with better effect, the gospel instru- 
ment of their salvation ; and have explained 
to them, with greater facility, the fundamental 
doctrines and duties of it ; in which they are 
assisted by short elementary treatises, avoiding 
every thing of an abstruse and controversial 
nature, and teaching the great truths of religion 
and morality with plainness and perspicuity. 

From such Christian institutions the most 

solid and permanent advantages must accrue 

to all the parties concerned in them. They 

must be advantageous to the scholars taught 

therein, so long as such knowledge is calculated 

to make them wiser and better — to make them 

obedient to the laws of their religion — to induce 

them to lead "godly and peaceable lives" — "to 

be content with such things as they have," and 

to do their duty in that state of life to which it 

hath pleased God to call them ; and by this means 

to render them useful members of society, as 

well as obedient and faithful disciples of that 

^^|formed Church to which they belong ; and 

^^Bkh, in point of doctrine and discipline, of 

^Hftship and ordinances, seems to make the 

^Hjtfest approaches to the purity and perfection 

^Bthe primitive churches of Christianity. They 

Oust be advantageous to the neighbourhood at 

"'fie, so long as peace, order, and decency arc 

Terable to strife, riot, and confusion, and 

■y evil work ; and so long as it is better 
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for us all to have our parts among a well- 
informed, than an uninformed population. They 
must be advantageous to the community or 
nation at large, since, as this consists but of 
an aggregate or combination of neighbourhoods, 
whatever is beneficial to the one must be equally 
beneficial to the other ; and since it is not pro- 
bable that those who are peaceable in their 
own neighbourhood, would join in "anj^ tumult 
or insurrection of evil doers," to disturb the 
peace of that state to which they are taught 
by their education to pay submission and 
obedience, "not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake." 

Away, then, with that objection, which hath 
been so frequently sounded in our ears by the 
enemies of these institutions — that schools of 
this kind are calculated to impart a degree of 
knowledge, and to instil ideas into the minds 
of the scholars taught therein, which are in- 
compatible with the inferior conditions and the 
servile occupations of life which are allotted 
to them. But, gracious God ! shall we wish 
to treat the lower classes of society rather as 
brutes than men? Shall we studiously endear 
vour to shut out all information from them, 
and withdraw the food of their souls in order 
the better to secure to ourselves the labour of 
their bodies, and by this means treat them little 
better than beasts of burden, or make the| 
mere " hewers of wood, or drawers of water ?" 
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But it is said they are better qualified to 
contrive and to execute greater mischief by 
such education: but are they not better qua- 
lified by the same means to contrive and to 
execute greater good ? Are they more likely 
to oflfend against their duty by being the better 
informed of it? Or, if an instance or two 
can be produced to the contrary, is it fair to 
argue from the abuse against the use of such 
institutions ; and according, at least, to the 
common course of things, do we not contri- 
bute to make our scholars better children, better 
men, better neighbours, better subjects, and 
better Christians, whilst we teach them, not 
" that knowledge that puffeth up, but that charity 
that edifieth?" 

Let me, then, exhort you, my Christian bre- 
thren, in spite of this or similar objections, and 
in just deference to the advantages already 
pointed out to you, to persevere, as ye have 
begun, in this your joint labour of love, and 
in promoting to the utmost of your power the 
efficiency and success of these truly Christian 
seminaries. As these seminaries have derived 
the most solid advantages from their connection 
with the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the supply of bibles and religious 
tracts distributed at reduced prices by this ex- 
cellent institution, I hope I need not use many 
arguments to induce you to be liberal in your 
contributions in support of that particular brancii 
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of it established in this diocese. If ye yo 
value the doctrines, and have Learnt justly to 
^preeiate the Divine precepts of your religion, 
think at the same time that these doctrines 
and these precepts are equally valuable to all; 
to all, at least, who understand how to value 
and appreciate them ; and whilst ye think thus, 
endeavour, by your donations to that Society, 
in whose behalf I am now preaching, to extend 
Ihe inestimable advantages of these doctrines 
and precepts as far as ye are able, and more 
especially to the children of the poor and ne- 
cessitous. For what shall we, when we see 
one destitute of ordinary clothing and naked 
before us, be anxious to " cover him with a 
garment," and not be equally anxious to cover 
spiritual nakedness with the comfortable robe 
of gospel-righteousness ? Shall we be solicitous 
in the dearth of bread to supply the wants of 
natural hunger " with the meat that perisheti 
ahd not be equally so in the dearth or famid 
of the word to supply the wants of spiriti 
hunger with '* that bread which endureth un 
everlasting life ? " Shall the gate, which 
of his mercy hath opened for the poor, be ew 
shut against them, by our neglecting to 
the gospel into their hands, and, by such nai 
lect, concealing from them all knowledge < 
their duty as men and Christians, and of thd 
hopes and interest in Christ and his promises f 
Yet this, in fact, we do, unless we furnish means 
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for tbek eariy instructioo. Their parents have 
it in their power, perhaps not in their incli- 
nation. If, then, the children are to have in- 
struction at all, it must be by the charitable 
assistance of those who are better able, and 
better disposed to do it. 

Nor think, my brethren, that what you thus 
give for this laudable purpose is only to be 
estimated by the value of the sum that is given. 
No; that mite which ye throw into the treasury 
of this charity, is, perhaps, of more worth than 
aU the abundance that is left behind, when ye 
consider its value with respect to those who 
are to profit by it, as it enables them to lay 
hold of that religious wisdom, "the merchan- 
dise of which is better than silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold," and serves as an instru- 
ment under Divine Providence of teaching " even 
unto babes," or those of tender years and slender 
acquirements, what God hath thought proper 
to conceal from the "wise and prudent," the 
sublime truths, and yet the plain and simple 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Let each, then, do as be is disposed in bis 
heart, " not grudgingly or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver ;" and in order to prevail 
upon you to do this, suffer me, my brethren, 
to remind you that there is no other species 
of charity that can be devised, to which ye 
can have stronger inducements. For by this 
it is, to repeat what I have already 
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ol&served, that ye supply a religious education 
to those who would have none without it, 
and which to all the real purposes of living 
is more effectual, and certainly more edifying 
than that which is commonly called a better; 
and by the same means it is that ye provide 
in the best manner for the peace, the order, 
and civilization of your own neighbourhood, 
as well as for the ornament and security of 
the community in general ; not to mention the 
greatest of all considerations, and which ye 
will naturally apply to yourselves, when engaged 
in this charitable scheme of communicating 
religious instruction, that "he who turneth a 
sinner from the error of his ways, shall save 
a soul from death, and shall cover a multitude 
of sins ;" and that " they who turn many to 
righteousness, shall shine as the stars in the 
firmament for ever and ever." 

I cannot, my brethren, impress upon you 
more strongly the obligations of this duty than 
in those words which I have just recited to 
you; to attempt to do this would be but to 
descend, and to weaken the argument contained 
in them : and, therefore, recommending again 
your zealous and sincere endeavours in this 
behalf, I shall conclude in the impressive and 
appropriate collect of our own church — "O Lord, 
who hast taught us that all our doings without 
charity are nothing worth, send thy Holy Ghost, 
and pour into our hearts that most excellent 
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gift of charity^ the very bond of peace and bf 
all virtues ; without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before thee; grant this for thine 
only son Jesus Christ's sake, our Lord.** 



THE END. 
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